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PREFACE 


Recent historical scholarship has focused attention on 
the independent left-wing intellectuals of the Weimar 
Republic and their effort to defend democratic institu- 
tions in Germany in the years before the Nazi takeover. 
This study of Kurt Hiller and the Activists is designed 
to show the origins of the attitudes of the independent 
left-wing intellectuals in the period of the First World 
War and the German Revolution of 1918-1919; and in 
the Expressionist Movement in literature. In so doing 
it will try to show how the commitment of these intel- 
lectuals to democracy and to socialism in the Weimar 
era was qualified by their elitist tendencies, their ad- 
herence to German idealism, and their aesthetic orienta- 
tion. With respect to the Activists themselves I shall 
show how their notion of activism was employed to 
“existentialize” politics: to break down the conven- 
tional distinction between radical intellectuals of the 
left and the right; and to challenge the class analysis of 
Marxist theorists. Though Kurt Hiller and the Acti- 
vists had only a marginal impact on German radicalism, 
their activist ideals and their conception of the role of 
the intellectual in politics prefigured a significant shift 
in approach among left-wing radical groups in the sub- 
sequent half-century. 

In carrying out this study I have become indebted to 
a variety of individuals and institutions. The idea for 
the study was first formulated in a graduate seminar 


taught by Professor Fritz Ringer. He subsequently 
read an earlier version of the essay and made many 
helpful suggestions. Professor H. Stuart Hughes di- 
rected the dissertation on which the present manuscript 
is based. I am indebted to him both for his guidance 
with this essay and for the model of humanistic scholar- 
ship which he provided throughout my graduate train- 
ing. Professor George Mosse was kind enough to read 
the manuscript at a particularly difficult point in its 
revision, and provided me with constructive criticism 
and badly needed encouragement. I am deeply grateful 
for his generosity and his support. Professor Michael 
Gilmore, Professor Martin Jay and Paul Weissman 
read portions of the manuscript both as scholars and as 
friends, and contributed greatly to it. 

Funds to carry out research on the original disserta- 


‘tion were provided by the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 


tion. An Old Dominion grant from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology allowed time and funds for 
further research and writing. In general M.I.T. has been 
generous with leave time and financial support for the 
preparation of the manuscript. 

Finally I would like to thank my wife and step- 


daughter for providing me with both encouragement 


and diversion in the right proportions. 


L.D.W. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE POLITICS OF ACTION 


During the 1960’s the terms activism and activist be- 
came accepted parts of our political discourse. What 
they denoted was not always precisely clear. Yet to 
one degree or another activism became identified with a 
sense of moral urgency and an insistence on involve- 
ment which, by their very nature, tended to obscure 
conventional ideological categories. Demands for crea- 
tive self-expression and the aestheticization of social life 
forced their way into the otherwise more inhibiting 
framework of political discussion. Furthermore, these 
causes were championed by students and intellectuals 
who had not until then—at least in America—figured 
so prominently in politics. The result was a period of 
greater tension and confusion in our already turbulent 
political life. 

Attempts have been made to define or to categorize 
the activist impulse, but they have been only partially 
successful. Activism has been associated with the quest 
of the radically alienated for “wholeness” of “self- 
realization” through political action. The term “exis- 
tential politics’ has been used to convey the immediacy 
of the desire for effective involvement in social life; 
while the familiar expression “cultural politics” has im- 
plied the moral and aesthetic concerns which so fre- 
quently have accompanied the demand for liberation 
through social action. Each of these approaches in- 
vokes a facet of activism, without encompassing its 
manifold meanings. 

One consequence of this definitional impasse has been 
to suggest that activism is something new or novel. 


Viewed historically, however, the activist interlude of- 


the 1960’s cannot be seen as a new phenomenon, but 
rather as another instance of what has become a marked 
trend in the radical politics of the western countries in 


this century. One example of the historical dimension 
of activist politics, as well as the perplexing interpretive 
problems it raises, has been the effort to link the 
chiliastic politics of the “new left” with the eruption of 
right-wing radicalism that shook Germany almost fifty 
years ago. Advocates of the “Weimar analogy” have 
focused on the elements of irrationalism, demagoguery, 
and violence within the “new left” in order to compare 
the threat posed to our institutions to the outburst of 
barbarism that overwhelmed Weimar’s fragile democ- 
racy.' Such an equation is entirely inadequate to the 
complexity of both the past and the present. Yet it 
has expressed the temperamental affinities, the despair- 
ing alienation, and the messianic ambitions which, how- 
ever vaguely perceived, have seemed to connect the 
“new left” with the radical right in Weimar Germany. 

Perhaps a more revealing misconception, reflected in 
the “Weimar analogy,” has been the historical view of 
activist politics as the province of the extreme right. 
This notion is grounded in the cultural pessimism that 
infected European thought in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and crystallized in the fascist 
movements of the 1920’s and 1930’s. The emergence 
of Nazism, especially, has prompted a number of inci- 
sive treatments of cultural politics on the right, includ- 
ing Fritz Stern’s perceptive work on cultural pessimism, 
The Politics of Cultural Despair, which probes the 
psychological and cultural roots of right-wing radicalism 
in pre-Nazi Germany. In analyzing the writings of 
Paul La Garde, Julius Langbehn, and Moeller van den 
Bruck, Stern has described their assault on liberal insti- 
tutions and values as an effort to overcome their own 
alienation from modern society. Without a firm anchor 
in religious belief, they hoped instead to find personal 
salvation in the annihilation of modern culture. Their 
pessimism and nihilism were countered only by faith in 
a new communal life which would reassert the emo- 
tional and aesthetic dimensions of personal and public 
experience, a conception of spiritual revival which was 
linked to a mystical and militant Germanic ideology. 
While these men regarded themselves as prophets, 
Stern has pointed out that they were largely simplifiers 
of the romantic tradition in German thought—uinter- 
mediaries who tried to transform these ideas into a 
popular ideology of national revival.” 

1 There are, of course, many other facets to the “Weimar 
analogy” than the comparison between the German right and 
the contemporary left. For a broad treatment of the topic see 


Schorske, May 7, 1970: pp. 22-27, and May 21, 1970: pp. 20-25. 
2 Stern, 1961: pp. XII-XIII, 268-269. 
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Although Stern and others have examined the prac- 
tice of “cultural politics’ on the radical right, its 
existence on the German and European left has been 
much less widely explored. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century many intellectuals who identified with 
the left were also disenchanted with the rationalist tra- 
dition in political and cultural life. In opposition to the 
monolithic and materialistic character of modern mass 
society, they began to express the desire for a more 
idealistic and a more personal approach to social prob- 
lems. One such group of intellectuals, the Activists, 
is the subject of this study. Beginning about 1910 
these journalists and creative writers called for a 
spiritual revival that would counteract the dominance of 
materialism and positivism in all aspects of German life. 
In alliance with literary expressionism, they preached 
the value of individual will and creativity, even as they 
emphasized the spiritual and communal foundations of 
social experience. Furthermore, they tried to demon- 
strate that these conflicting values could be synthesized 
in political commitment and political action. As this 
study will try to show, the style of politics exhibited by 
the Activists anticipated the existential reorientation of 
leftist intellectuals during the past half-century. A 
similar approach was also embodied in the philosophical 
critique of Marxism in the 1920’s and, as we have 
already suggested, fueled the politics of the “new left” 
during the 1960’s. 

Certainly, Stern’s negative portrait of the cultural 
pessimists of Wilhelmian Germany captures much of 
the spirit of the Activists themselves. Personally, they 
suffered much of the frustration and alienation of 
Stern’s subjects—emotional needs which they tried to 
diffuse through a simplified and popularized “doctrine 
of action.” Ideologically, they also engaged in a de- 
structive critique of bourgeois society and put forward 
utopian political programs that had little practical or 
theoretical merit. In fact, the similarities between the 
Activists and the apostles of the volkisch and nationalist 
right reflected the extent to which this type of politics 
tended to obscure conventional distinctions between left 
and right. One purpose of this study will be to ex- 
plore more precisely the common ground which the 
Activists shared with their ideological adversaries of the 
radical right. At the same time, however, we will not 
slight the critical differences between left and right. The 
putative individualism of the radical right, for instance, 
was entirely negated by its apotheosis of the state. The 
Activists, by contrast, maintained a tenuous balance 
between a trenchant individualism and a desire for a 
viable communal life. While the nationalists attempted 
to forge a symbiosis between themselves and a resurg- 
ent, aggressive Germany, the Activists tried to achieve 
an equilibrium between the need for engagement and a 
more traditional regard for transcendent moral prin- 
ciples. In general, the “cultural politics” of the Acti- 
vists, and the left as a whole, have given more honest 
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attention to the creative needs and capacities of the 
individual. 

To appreciate fully the activist approach to radical 
politics we need first to focus on the intellectual legacy 
that was peculiar to the Activists and other German 
intellectuals, and then to examine further how this in- 
heritance was related to other cultural currents that 
were more modernist and more broadly European in 
scope. To a surprising degree the outlook of the edu- 
cated German on the eve of World War I was shaped 
by two cultural movements, romanticism and idealism, 
which had been initiated more than a century before. 
The emergence of these movements in the late 
eighteenth century—in the form that they took in 
Germany—marked a break with the intellectual tradi- 
tions of western Europe. By the same token, they pro- 
vided a point of departure for German thinkers who 
followed in the nineteenth century. Broadly speaking, 
the romantic distrusted analysis and abstraction, and 
stressed the centrality of emotion in private and public 
life. The idealist emphasized the internal workings of 
the mind over the data of sense experience, and put 
forward a notion of the human spirit that drew heavily 
on Christian tradition. Yet these ideas—considered 
separately or in combination with one another—were 
so pervasive and so diffuse in nineteenth-century Ger- 
man culture that they came to acquire the character less 
of discrete doctrines than of almost reflexive attitudes. 
At a very fundamental level they provided the intellec- 
tual with a sense of his own cultural mission and his 
social role. He tended, for example, to associate indi- 
vidualism closely with self-cultivation, and to identify 
himself with an educated elite which had a spiritual 
function for the society as a whole.? 

At the extremes, these romantic and idealist attitudes 
could take political form as an immersion in the life of 
the state, or in a total retreat from political involvement. 
Yet these impulses encouraged even moderate German 
thinkers to believe that the political system could, and 
should, be infused with transcendent moral values. And 
conversely they inspired the idea that the state itself 
should provide a framework for the individual’s moral 
and cultural development. One of the classic statements 
of the idealist approach to politics was Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation which first 
appeared in 1807 at a time of national crisis. In re- 
sponse to Germany’s humiliation at the hands of 
Napoleon, Fichte insisted that the nation possessed a 
cultural destiny that was critical to the development of 
mankind as a whole. Although Fichte predicted a great 
political future for Germany, the practical implications 
of his message were obscure. He treated political ques- 
tions in a moralistic and unempirical manner, failed 
entirely to reconcile individual rights with state author- 


3 Ringer, 1969. Ringer’s study has an excellent essay on the 
cultural tradition of the intellectual elite. See “The Mandarin 
Tradition in Retrospect,’ pp. 81-127. 
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ity, and emphasized a notion of inner freedom as the 
primary mode of self-realization. Despite these short- 
comings, Fichte’s work set the tone for romantic and 
idealist political thought during the remainder of the 
century.* His influence, and that of other major figures 
such as Hegel, left the German intellectual elite with 
two rather conflicting conceptions: an unrealistically 
spiritual notion of politics, and an essentially aesthetic 
sense of self-development that had little political or 
social content. Perhaps more important, such attitudes 
provided a rationalization for the privileged position of 
the intellectual elite in society. 

This elitist approach to politics was initially rein- 
forced by the prominent position of the academic and 
bureaucratic elite in the first third of the nineteenth 
century. But this stance could hardly be maintained 
intact while the traditional role of the elite class was 
being undermined by social and economic changes be- 
coming apparent at mid-century. The idealism which 
earlier had stimulated political involvement provided a 
rationale for disengagement later on, when rapid eco- 
nomic development had shifted the balance of power 
to the commercial element within the middle class.’ 
The intellectual was now confronted with the expansion 
of voting rights, the emergence of popular political 
parties, and the increasing power of parliamentary 
bodies. In addition, the politicization of a broader seg- 
ment of the social community was accompanied by the 
increasing importance of ‘materialistic’? concerns in 
public affairs. The processes of manipulation and bar- 
gaining which went along with popular politics seemed 
degrading to the intellectual and a threat to his spiritual 
integrity. The transformation from Weltanschauungen- 
politik to Interessenpohtik often produced an indif- 
ference or antagonism to political activity on his part. 
This hostility was partially expressed during the nine- 
teenth century by the increasing remoteness of the 
German university and the academic elite from practical 
politics. At another level, the dislike of compromise 
was translated into an unyielding insistence on political 
independence. 

Although German writers and scholars of the late 
‘nineteenth and early twentieth century have gained a 
reputation for being apolitical, they were less indifferent 
to the fate of state and society than they were antagonis- 
tic to the quality of political life which flourished there. 
To a significant extent the “politicization” of cultural 
radicals in Germany in the Wilhelmian period revolved 
around an effort to reinterpret the romantic and idealist 
traditions. The radical right identified themselves with 
the revival of Germanic culture and an aggressive pro- 
gram of national power politics. The “cultural politics” 
of the left, however, hinged on infusing political life with 


* Stern, 1961: pp. 279-280. 
5 On the impact of social change on the academic elite see 
Ringer, 1969: pp. 14-80. 
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valid ethical principles, and on providing for the aesthe- 
tic and moral cultivation of the individual. 

At one level, then, the development of a radical per- 
spective among intellectuals on the German left reflected 
the special legacy of German social and cultural life. 
Yet activism was also an expression of a European-wide 
cultural reorientation which, in its most radical articula- 
tions, embodied a new perspective on man’s creative 
capacities. As H. Stuart Hughes has shown, the gen- 
eration of the 1890’s began in earnest the quest for new 
foundations for philosophy and the social sciences— 
foundations which encompassed the subjective processes 
of consciousness and creativity. Men such as Henri 
Bergson and Max Weber broke with the absolute 
formulations of positivism and idealism in order to assess 
the roles of will and emotional response in understand- 
ing and social action. In this respect they were the 
intellectual heirs of German thinkers such as Hegel, 
Marx, and Dilthey, and reflected trends which already 
characterized artistic movements such as postimpres- 
sionism. In general their preoccupation with conscious- 
ness might be viewed as the logical outcome of a long 
process of disengagement from the accepted dependence 
on rigid intellectual frameworks or positive foundations 
for knowledge. Since the later stages of the nineteenth 
century the focus of artistic and critical endeavor has 
turned decisively inward. In the scholarly disciplines 
the interest in methodological issues, the prominence of 
the sociology of knowledge, and the growing hegemony 
of psychology among the social sciences have all attested 
to this development. In art and literature these trends 
have emerged not only in an obvious effort to render 
subjective states in artistic form, but also in a more self- 
conscious involvement with the creative process. In 
the plastic arts especially, movements such as abstract 
expressionism and action painting have tried to free 
the artist from a preoccupation with the finished work 
in order to stress the dynamic process of creativity itself. 

For this study, of course, the significance of these 
changes lies in the realm of political ideology. The 
stress on creativity prompted, among intellectuals, a cor- 
responding notion of politics as the crucible of self- 
expression and self-development. The seminal state- 
ment of this conception was the young Marx’s vision 
of history as the self-creation of man. Although this 
revolutionary insight was obscured by generations of 
socialists who sought a more positive and more practical 
basis for Marxism, its activist assumptions have been 
revived by Marxist theoreticians in this century. At 
the same time, the concern for an activist-oriented poli- 
tics has by no means been the monopoly of Marxist or 
left-wing radicals. As this study will show, the prac- 
tice of a politics of self-realization has led to the break- 
down of some of the most basic criteria by which we 
have distinguished radical left from radical right. 


6 Hughes, 1958. See especially “The Decade of the 1890's: 
The Revolt against Positivism,” pp. 33-66. 
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These categories have been eclipsed by a political style 
that stresses action over analysis and involvement over 
institutional forms, and which views the political com- 
munity as the continual self-creation and re-creation of 
its members. An emphasis on political action as the 
ultimate form of human creativity is the essence of such 
a political style. 

Although the political implications of this cultural 
ferment were only beginning to be understood in the 
decade before World War I, the reorientation in ap- 
proach was already clearly reflected in social thought. 
Among critical intellectuals a principle aspect of such 
activity was a challenge to the scientific foundations of 
socialist theory. Prominent social scientists such as 
Max Weber and Alfredo Pareto challenged the eco- 
nomic foundations of Marxism. Weber emphasized 
the role of ideological and irrational factors in historical 
change, while Pareto called attention to the primary 
function of political elites.’ Yet it was the maverick 
socialist, the French writer George Sorel, who 
attempted to infuse Marxism with the vitalist doctrines 
of a messianic political ideology. He was an ardent 
follower of Bergson, and tried to give substance to 
Bergson’s teachings on the subjective foundations of 
human understanding. In contrast to the dialectical 
materialism of the social democratic movement, Sorel 
insisted on the moral basis of revolutionary socialism— 
a morality which was rooted in a vitalist conception of 
individual will. In the doctrine of the political myth 
he opposed both the rationalism and the gradualism 
of most socialist and bourgeois intellectuals. Such 
myths as that of the general strike, according to Sorel, 
constituted both a moral condemnation of bourgeois 
society and an emotional appeal to the working class 
to promote political action. The justification of the 
myth was ultimately a pragmatic one—its capacity to 
unleash the moral outrage of the exploited and stimulate 
progress through revolutionary violence® Thus social 
progress, as Sorel saw it, was not the culmination of 
any objective historical process. Rather, it was rooted 
in a mystique whose only effective agent was an aroused 
individual will. 

Sorel’s socialism has generally been associated with 
the left. Yet there were aspects of his vitalist politics 
which have defied categorization, or have run counter 
to the convictions of most political leftists. While he 
based his social views on the moral integrity of the 
individual, he recognized that the manipulation of the 
revolutionary myth opened the way to the control of a 
social elite or the emergence of a charismatic leader.’ 
More disturbing to most political commentators has 
been Sorel’s romanticization of violence as an instrument 
of historical change. Violence was not only a necessity 


7 Hughes and others have also called attention to the role of 
Gaetano Mosca in this critique. See Hughes, 1958: pp. 249-274. 

8 Horowitz, 1961: p. 110. 

9 Ibid, p. 21. 
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for Sorel, but also the valid expression of the vitalism 
and morality embodied in individual will. Sorel seemed 
to hark back to the Nietszchean image of the heroic 
barbarian as the instigator of historical change, as well 
as to anticipate the fascist apotheosis of violent meth- 
ods.1° Indeed, his stress on action and violence as 
historical agents seemed to transcend conventional dis- 
tinctions between right and left. 

Although Sorel heralded the emergence of a cultural 
politics, he had little practical impact on French social- 
ism in the decade before 1914. The first significant effort 
to apply these vitalist principles to political organization 
occurred within Italian futurism, which began as a move- 
ment in art and literature. Futurism was led by the 
Italian poet F. T. Marinetti and made its most dramatic 
political impression among advocates of a resurgent 
Italian nationalism, even though its origins were in the 
avant-grade atmosphere of Paris where Marinetti and 
his followers sought intellectual and artistic inspiration. 
Under the influence of Nietszche and the Belgian poet 
Emile Verhaeeren,'!! Marinetti and his colleagues issued 
a manifesto in 1909 aimed at revolutionizing contempo- 
rary literature. They decried the formalistic character 
of bourgeois culture as stagnant and irrelevant to mod- 
ern life, at the same time embracing the tempo and 
technology of industrial society as the valid medium of 
artistic expression. As their manifesto proclaimed : 


1. We want to sing the love of danger, the habit of energy 
and rashness. . 

2. The essential elements of our poetry will be courage, 
audacity and revolt. 

3. Literature has up to now magnified pensive immobility, 
ecstacy and slumber. We want to exalt movements of 
aggression, feverish sleeplessness, the double march, the 
perilous leap, the slap and the blow with the fist. . . 

7. Beauty exists only in struggle. There is no masterpiece 
that has not an aggressive character. Poetry must be 
a violent assault on the forces of the unknown, to force 
them to bow before man. 

8. We are on the extreme promontory of the centuries! 
What is the use of looking behind at the moment when 
we must open the mysterious shutters of the impossible? 
Time and Space died yesterday. We are already living 
in the absolute, since we have already created eternal, 
omnipresent speed.!? 


The goal of Marinetti’s declaration was not only to pro- 
pound a new aesthetic, but in so doing to bridge the gap 
between the world of artistic objects and that of ordi- 
nary life. Ideally, art and life were the indivisible ex- 
pression of a vitalism expressed in aggression and 
conflict. 

In the years between 1909 and 1914 futurism became 
an international avant-garde movement. In literature 


10 [bid, p. 152. 

11 James Joll discusses the intellectual environment of Paris 
in which futurism took shape in his essay “F. T. Marinetti: 
Futurism and Fascism.” Joll, 1960: pp. 135-137. 

12 Quoted from “The Futurist Manifesto” reprinted in Joll, 
1960: pp. 181-182. 
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the futurists contributed little that met with critical 
or popular acclaim. In the plastic arts, on the other 
hand, the futurist emphasis on dynamism, and their 
conception of reality as motion, fed into the modernist 
stream represented by other movements such as cubism. 
Futurist painters like Boccioni enjoyed considerable 
success.” Our present interest, however, lies chiefly 
in the political application of these futurist principles. 
In the years after 1909 Marinetti and other futurists 
became propagandists for an aggressive and imperialis- 
tic Italian nationalism which celebrated armed conflict 
as the ultimate expression of modern life. They 
attempted to browbeat the Italian government into mili- 
tary adventures before August, 1914, and into an active 
military commitment after that date. Against the 
liberal and parliamentary organization of the Italian 
state, they argued for a government of experts, balanced 
only by an assembly of young men who would provide 
vigor and boldness.4* And in later years Marinetti 
supported the rise of Mussolini and Italian fascism. 
Yet it would be shortsighted to identify the futurist 
movement with the radical right alone. A Russian 
futurism, which embodied the modernist and dynamic 
aspects of the movement, was embraced by Mayakovsky 
and other young Russian writers before 1914, and found 
official favor during the early years of the revolution.” 
The futurists’ total rejection of the past, along with 
their vitalist approach to the present, attracted writers 
and artists of a wide range of political convictions.*® 
While the atmosphere of cultural renewal in which 
activism took shape was broadly European, it was 
especially marked in Germany where the rapidity of in- 
dustrialization forced a disorienting break between the 
country’s agrarian traditions and the urban reality which 
was taking shape by 1900. The last decades of the 
Wilhelmian era witnessed a sharp reaction against the 
alleged dominance of materialistic values and a tech- 
nological perspective. This attitude was clearly re- 
flected in the growing popularity of the German youth 
movement in this period. The Wandervogel (literally, 
bird of passage) attracted young Germans by its re- 
newed attachment to rural life and communal relation- 
ships, as well as through its self-conscious revival of 
the romantic, völkisch strain in German culture. 
Though relatively unpolitical in its origins, the youth 
movement eventually became identified with the Ger- 


13 Clough, 1961: pp. 59-104 and 209-242. 

14 Ibid., p. 289. 

15 Joll, 1960: pp. 154-157. For a detailed discussion of the 
Russian futurist movement see Markov, 1968. 

16 In Germany, for instance, the futurist manifesto was re- 
printed in Hervarth Walden’s expressionist journal Der Sturm 
in 1910. Futurism was also eagerly received by literary ex- 
pressionists with progressive political views before they had 
fully absorbed its “reactionary” implications. Rudolf Leon- 
hard discusses his interest in and rapid disillusionment with 
Marinetti after a visit to Berlin in 1913 in “Marinetti in Ber- 
lin” in Raabe, 1965: pp. 121-125. 
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man right, partly through a growing right radicalism 
within its ranks, partly by virtue of the general resur- 
gence of völkisch sentiment which carried into the war 
years and the Weimar period. Yet this disillusion- 
ment was by no means the monopoly of the right. In 
the years before 1914 a number of intellectuals who 
associated themselves with the left became bitter critics 
of what they considered the shallow materialism and 
parochialism of both the Social Democratic party 
(SPD) and German society as a whole. This “home- 
less left” of dissident, radical journalists has recently 
become a major concern of the historiography of the 
Weimar period.” Yet the alienation of this “group” 
was shaped largely during the previous decade. It took 
root in the last years of the Wilhelmian era, was sharp- 
ened by the agonizing experience of the war, and fed on 
the frustrations intellectuals encountered in the abortive 
revolution of 1918-1919. 


In fact, the disappointment of the independent intel- 


' lectual left with the results of the November revolution 


cannot be adequately understood without considering its 
roots in the idealism of the previous decade and, by 
the same token, in the cultural legacy of the previous 
century. This point is underscored by the attitude of 
these intellectuals to the events of the revolution as 
they unfolded. Despite the collapse of the imperial gov- 
ernment in 1918, the Social Democrats who succeeded 
to power failed to establish either socialism or democ- 
racy on a firm footing. The inability, or unwillingness 
of successive Weimar governments to shake the con- 
servative stranglehold on German society, bureaucracy 
and cultural life left a state which was “revolutionized” 
in form but not in spirit. The limited impact of “the 
German Revolution” was painfully apparent almost 
from its outset. The revolutionary principles of the 
Social Democrats had already been compromised by 
their cooperation with the war effort. The SPD’s most 
radical support had been ebbing away for some time, 
and was formally lost when the party split over the war 
issue in 1917.48 By November, 1918, the SPD was 
a conservative party preoccupied with the challenge to 
its leadership by more radical socialist groups. A sec- 
ond factor was the situation in which Germany found 
herself in the period immediately following the armistice 
agreement. As a defeated nation, she was threatened 
with dismemberment from outside and chaos from 
within. The exhaustion produced by the war effort 
and the dismal prospects for the future created a severe 
economic and financial crisis which would have 
hampered the most zealous program of revolutionary 


17 Among the most important of these works are Deak, 1968; 
and Poor, 1970, which ineludes a treatment of the independent 
intellectuals entitled “Left-Wing Intellectuals in the Weimar 
Republic.” 

18 On the gradual deterioration of the revolutionary char- 
acter of the SPD, from its inception through World War I, 
see Berlau, 1949. Schorske, 1955, focuses on this same process 
of disintegration in the period from 1905 to 1917. 
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reform. These conditions were more than enough to 
neutralize the efforts of the already cautious Social 
Democrats. 

Yet, to many Germans, and especially the intellectual 
elite, the disparity between revolutionary promise and 
postwar reality was appalling. Intellectuals of all per- 
suasions, influenced by wartime promises of future Ger- 
man greatness, or a utopian revolutionary ideology, 
found the reality of German defeat and political inertia 
disheartening and disaffecting. From the perspective 
of the historical observer, the reaction of the intel- 
lectuals of the right, who clung to the surviving 
“authoritarian” institutions or tried to articulate a 
revolutionary ideology of their own, has been drama- 
tized by the demise of the Weimar Republic and the 
rise of Nazism. Until recently, however, the equal 
failure of independent left-wing intellectuals to rally 
to the postwar government has hardly been recognized. 
Opposition on the left has been associated with bel- 
ligerent groups such as the Spartacists, who were sup- 
pressed by the government in the early months of 1919 
and were further estranged by the Social Democrats’ 
failure to organize a program for the socialization of 
industry. This disaffection, however, was also char- 
acteristic of those independent intellectuals, the creative 
writers and journalists, who adhered to “republican 
virtues” and saw themselves as beneficiaries of a pro- 
gressive revolution. Kurt Tucholsky, who was to be- 
come the leading political satirist of the Weimar period, 
denounced the existing regime for its conservatism as 
early as March, 1919. Writing in the Weltbühne, a 
major organ of the intellectual left, Tucholsky expressed 
his and his colleagues’ distaste for the atmosphere of 
postwar Germany. 


The revolution. If revolution signifies only collapse, then 
it was a revolution; though one shouldn’t have expected 
the wreckage to look different from the old edifice. We 
have had disaster and hunger, and those responsible for it 
have run away. And there stood the people: they had torn 
down the old flag, but there was no new one. 


And if we wish to be respected in the world, we must clean 
out our own house completely. Do we foul our own nest? 
One cannot dirty an Augean stable, and it is ridiculous 
to stand on the decayed roof of an old barn and sing the 
national anthem. 


We ought to make positive suggestions. But all positive 
suggestions are of no use if honesty does not gain promi- 
nence in the country. The reforms, which we mean here, 
are not to be fulfilled with regulations, and not with new 
government officials, each of whom today hopes for salva- 
tion through his own specialty . . . we believe that that 
which is essential in the world stands behind things on 
the surface, and that an honest conscience could operate 
well with even the worst regulations. But without it 
nothing is accomplished. 


We still cannot say yes. We cannot strengthen an attitude 
which, among men, nevertheless neglects humanity.!? 


19 Tucholsky, Kurt, “Wir Negativen,” Weltbühne, March 13, 
1919: p. 282. 
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In his criticism of the postwar situation, Tucholsky’s 
denunciation was balanced only by an encompassing 
idealism which envisaged a humanitarian community 
behind the demeaning reality of contemporary Germany. 
Tucholsky, perhaps, can be dismissed as an embittered 
radical; but this syndrome of idealistic sentiment fol- 
lowed by rapid disillusionment was typical of a broad 
spectrum of German intellectuals. A man like Walter 
Rathenau, deeply involved in the war effort and pre- 
occupied with the practical problems of rebuilding Ger- 
man society in its aftermath, acknowledged the wide 
chasm between the postwar society he visualized and the 
reality he perceived in the developments of 1919. Writ- 
ing in 1917 in Von kommenden Dingen, (Of Things to 
Come) Rathenau described his idealized state in the 
following terms: 


Not regulations, not constitutional paragraphs and laws 
create a peoples’ state, but rather spirit and will... . The 
state ought to be the second, extended and earthly external 
I of men, the incorporation of the ethical and active com- 
munity will.?° 


Yet projecting these values onto the first year of 
democracy in Germany, Rathenau observed: 


The first year has brought with it a quantity of regula- 
tions. That was to be expected because we are an orderly 
people. It has brought middle-class measures, an old- 
fashioned constitution and such things as that. It has not 
brought thoughts and actions. 


Politics is controlled by foreigners. Economics is con- 
trolled by trading interests. Thinking is controlled by the 
parties. We are what we were and remain what we are.?! 


Rathenau’s statements reflected a disillusionment not 
only with the Germany of 1919, but, more profoundly, 
with the capability of practical politics to realize the 
society he desired. As these statements imply, the intel- 
lectuals of the left looked to the German revolution for 
a spiritual renewal which, whatever the revolution’s 
practical achievements, was sadly lacking. This was 
the criterion by which they judged the revolution and 
the state which emerged from it. Their estrangement 
from the Weimar government began before the republic 
itself was formally established. 

As we have already suggested, such concern with 
the spiritual aspect of public life was deeply rooted in 
the philosophical inheritance of the intellectual elite. 
The principal effect of this idealistic inheritance was to 
deepen the actual isolation of the independent intel- 
lectual in the years before and after 1918. Yet, with 
the prospect of apocalyptic social and political trans- 
formation, many intellectuals regarded these spiritual 
values as a remedy for the political and cultural stagna- 
tion of the period. The appeal to a revolutionary 
idealism provided a rhetoric and a rationale to support 


an 1965: pp. 176-177 (“Von kommenden Dingen,” 
1917). 
21 Rathenau, 1965: p. 313 (“Es war keine Revolution,” 1919). 
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the independent intellectual’s political resurgence. 
Heinrich Mann, perhaps the most eminent figure of the 
independent left and one of its early leaders, looked for- 
ward to a time which “no longer separated what should 
be one: power and wisdom.” ?* Mann clearly expressed 
the wish to end the estrangement from public life which 
had characterized the German intellectual elite for the 
past century. The vocabulary of such an involvement 
has already been suggested by the quotation from 
Walther Rathenau. The appeal to “action” and to an 
“active collective will” were the epithets used by figures 
much more radical than Rathenau himself to shape an 
ideology designed specifically to promote political com- 
mitment. 

The term activism (Aktivismus) with which this 
program became identified, was coined in 1915 by the 
publicist Kurt Hiller, in collaboration with the expres- 
sionist literary figures Rudolf Kayser and Alfred Wol- 
fenstein.? Activism’s origins, indeed, paralleled those 
of literary expressionism in Germany, and it was the 
energy of this modernist aesthetic movement that pro- 
vided the initial impetus for the activist cause. Acti- 
vism gained its first adherents between 1910 and 1914, 
yet flourished only with the growth of literary expres- 
sionism in the later war years, and with the hope of a 
new spiritual order for postwar Germany advanced by 
intellectuals of both left and right. Activism disinte- 
grated after the war when the disillusionment of its 
literary advocates outstripped their revolutionary ex- 
pectations. Without the support of the expressionist 
movement, activism in the 1920’s revolved around a few 
diehards who grafted the activist ideology onto German 
pacifism, and a number of radical socialists who wished 
to sustain a revolutionary spirit against the bureaucrati- 
zation of their own movements and parties. 

As a theory, activism endorsed the traditionally 
privileged place of intellect and the intellectual against 
the encroachments of modern mass society. At the 
same time, the Activists were convinced that a radical 
change was needed in the conventionally understood 
function of Geist (creative spirit) in social life.2* In 
response to the apparent remoteness of much of German 
intellectual endeavor, they stressed instead the social 
impact of cultural activity. They attempted to unite the 
artistic and theoretical preoccupations of the geistig 
community with the needs of society as a whole. 
Though above the compromising demands of practical 
politics, the Activists regarded themselves as mediators 


22 Mann, 1917 (“Kaiserreich and Republik,” 1917). 

23 Hiller also considered the terms Voluntarismus and Poli- 
tizismus for the name of the movement. See Hiller, 1969: 
pp. 98-99, 

24 Geist is one of those German words for which there is no 
adequate English equivalent. It loomed extremely large in the 
activist vocabulary and as used here will mean roughly spirit 
or creative spirit. As an adjective it will appear as geistig 
without the usual German ending. 
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between the intellectual giants who had preceeded them 
and the allegedly impoverished culture of contemporary 
Germany. They were “antiestablishment” in fact as 
well as in theory. The Activists were primarily Jewish 
in background, and had ties to the much-maligned bo- 
hemian communities of Berlin and Munich. As de- 
fenders and advocates of such “antisocial” practices as 
homosexuality, they were despised by respectable Ger- 
man society. As journalists and struggling creative 
writers, they were dismissed by the German intellectual 
establishment with the demeaning epithet Literaten. 
In response, the Activists tried to establish the Literat 
as a cultural hero whose greater versatility and social 
empathy would restore the role of Geist in public life. 

The Activists formed only a small minority of the 
German intellectual left. Yet they had, at least briefly, 
an important impact on it. While hardly any intel- 
lectual ascribed to the full gamut of ideas espoused by 
so unorthodox a figure as Kurt Hiller, traces of Hiller’s 
thinking colored the positions of many of the most 
moderate and respectable partisans of the German left. 
In fact, one perceives in activism a microcosm of those 
tendencies which rendered the independent intellectual 
so ineffectual before the political and social realities he 
hoped to influence. 

More broadly speaking, the Activists unwittingly 
pointed in the direction that much more radical intel- 
lectual endeavor was to take in the years that followed. 
Through their rejection of conventional philosophy 
and their insistence on the revolutionary commitment 
of the individual, the Activists anticipated the philo- 
sophical critique of Marxism initially expounded by 
Karl Korsch and Georg Lukacs in the 1920’s. By em- 
phasizing practical activity over theoretical concerns 
and spiritual integrity over political philosophy, the 
Activists tended to obscure the customary distinction 
between the intellectuals of the left and right—a ten- 
dency shared by many of the radical movements which 
followed them. By the same token, the Activists’ stress 
on will helped to divert the language of radical politics 
from the orthodox terminology of class struggle to the 
notion of existential confrontation so characteristic of 
present day left-wing movements. Finally, the elitism 
which has been attributed to contemporary radicalism 
was a central and explicit tenet of activist ideology. 
These themes, so common to the contemporary practice 
of radical politics, will provide a framework for our 
discussion of the activist phenomenon itself. 


I. THE EXPRESSIONIST ORIGINS 
OF ACTIVISM 


The development of activism from 1910 to 1918 was 
intimately involved with the fate of literary expres- 
sionism. During these years, activism might have been 
more accurately referred to as activist expressionism. 
Until the activist program achieved some measure of 
independent articulation in the revolutionary period of 
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1918-1919, activism was little more than a politically 
oriented, morally sensitive branch of the expressionist 
movement. Literary expressionism provided an in- 
fluential platform and a provocative style in which a 
new type of spiritual politics could be expounded. 

The expressionist movement was itself an aspect of 
the romantic response to the conditions of urban indus- 
trial life. The expressionists sought to revive the in- 
tense emotionalism of the romantic movement, both as 
an instrument of self-expression, and as a vehicle of 
protest against what they saw as the demeaning ma- 
terialism and authoritarianism of contemporary society. 
In this respect the expressionists struck a dissenting 
chord which had resonance for many Germans in the 
final years of the Wilhelmian era. Although the Ger- 
man Empire provided a model of economic progress and 
social order to its supporters, there was a widespread 
current of discontent directed against these apparent 
strengths. Such dissatisfaction focused on the Em- 
pire’s arrested constitutional development, and on the 
malignant social and cultural attitudes which seemed 
intrinsically related to the conservative cast of political 
life. 

On the eve of World War I Germany still possessed 
the same constitution which Bismarck had imposed on 
the German nation in 1870 on behalf of the Prussian 
monarchy. On its face the constitution created a federal 
system which compromised the interests of three po- 
litical forces in Germany: the Prussian monarch who 
became head of state, the individual German states 
seated in the federal Bundesrat, and the political com- 
munity at large represented in the Reichstag elected by 
universal male suffrage. In fact, it was a document 
ingeniously designed by Bismarck to maintain the hege- 
mony of Prussia and its dominant agrarian class, the 
Junkers, within the Reich. This was accomplished by 
Prussia’s predominant influence with the Bundesrat, 
and through the arrangement by which government 
ministers were made responsible to the emperor rather 
than to the Reichstag. Despite Bismarck’s own dis- 
missal in 1890, and the growing sentiment in the nation 
for the creation of a genuinely parliamentary system, 
the Reichstag proved incapable of challenging the con- 
servative stranglehold on power. 

For the middle classes, from whom the intellectuals 
involved in this study were drawn, the consequences 
of this impasse—the cultivation of an increasingly class- 
bound interest politics and the lack of experience in 
political leadership or responsible government—were 
to prove disastrous. Yet the criticism which emerged 
in this period was directed as much to the conserva- 
tive character of middle-class social life as to its political 
shortcomings. One commentator has described im- 
perial Germany as an “industrial feudal” society.” The 


1A classic account of the shortcomings of the Wilhelmian 
political system can be found in Rosenberg, 1931. 
2 Ralf Dahrendorf, 1967: p. 61. 
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formalized hierachical values which permeated Prussian 
agarlan society set the standard for social relations else- 
where in the Reich, even those formed under the impact 
of industrialization. The prestige of military or bureau- 
cratic orders of rank was reflected in institutions like 
the educational system and the rigidly patriarchal 
family. Though the economy became industrial, it re- 
mained quasi-feudal rather than industrial in spirit. 
Both state involvement in economic life, and the heavy 
concentration of capital in Germany among a small 
number of enterpreneurs, enabled an aristocratic elite 
to absorb new recruits without sacrificing its conserva- 
tive outlook. With no revolutionary tradition, and no 
viable political role through which to develop a new 
identity, the middle classes could only continue to 
cultivate the status values traditional in German society. 
As Max Weber put it: “With us, the broad strata of 
the bourgeoisie are still excluded from power by that 
feudalism which rules ministers and factory owners and 
makes them accept aristocratic titles.” * All too often, 
in the middle classes, the military correctness of the 
aristocracy was transformed into a numbing efficiency, 
narrowly materialistic in its outlook and authoritarian 
in its style. By the same token this status anxiety 
helped to deepen the gulf between the middle classes 
and the emergent working class. For the most part 
the industrial proletariat was viewed as a threat to the 
social status and economic position of the middle classes, 
rather than as a potential political partner. The steady 
expansion of the Social Democratic party up to its 
victory in the national elections of 1912 did nothing 
to allay this anxiety. | 

The stunted growth and threatened position of the 
middle classes, both politically and socially, was re- 
flected in the cultural criticism of the prewar years. 
Such a critical response might be termed romantic in 
two respects: first, it was informed by a highly sub- 
jective sense of outrage and frustration; second, it was 
often rooted in the longing for a more organic, more 
heroic, and largely imagined past. The rejection of a 
modernizing or materialistic society on behalf of some 
corporate or communal ideal has become identified with 
the resurgence of the volkisch right in this period, just 
as such notions are generally regarded as the currency 
of political conservatism. Yet, as we have already sug- 
gested and will show in greater detail, such an approach 
appealed to elements of the intellectual left as well. 
Furthermore, though movements like the Wandervogel 


3 Any discussion of the middle classes in Germany in this 
period is complicated by the process of rapid industrialization 
that threatened the traditional and socially conservative Mittel- 
stand (middle estate) and brought new elements within the 
middle classes, such as white-collar workers, to greater prom- 
inence. Obviously, the attitudes of specific individuals or groups 
within the middle class were determined, in part, by the nature 
of their participation in the modernizing process. A good 
analysis of this situation is contained in Lebovics, 1969. 

t Quoted in Dahrendorf, 1967: p. 3. 
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were swept along in the tide of authoritarian na- 
tionalism after 1914, Germanic or völkısch revival was 
not their predominant concern before then.” Rather, 
the revolt of a broad segment of German youth in the 
decade before World War I was directed against the 
rigidly authoritarian and shallowly materialistic cast 
of Wilhelmian social life, in the interest of a more 
expansive sense of individuality and a revitalization of 
spiritual values. These were clearly the motives of 
those youths attracted to the Wandervogel in its early 
years. They rebelled against what they viewed as the 
stultifying environment of home and of school, and a 
Prussianized patriotism adulterated by militarism, and 
the economic motivation of a capitalist elite. Thus 
they celebrated a different set of holidays from those 
sanctioned by the Wilhelmian “establishment,” festivals 
in closer touch with what they viewed as the genuine 
spirit of the German nation.® 

To more self-consciously intellectual elements within 
the universities, this criticism might be expressed in the 
denigrating contrast between the pragmatic notion of 
Civilization—to which modernizing Germany was fast 
conforming—and the “deeper” and more Germanic ideal 
of Kultur. They compared the ideal of personal culti- 
vation represented by such Enlightenment figures as 
Goethe and Schiller with the cultural barrenness of con- 
temporary Germany. Their favorite target was the 
philistine, the caricatured image of the German Burger 
totally engrossed in the pursuit of wealth. Writing in 
1914 the sociologist Georg Simmel expressed typical 
distaste for the “mammonism’” of German society. He 
described it as “the worship of money and the mone- 
tary value of things, completely divorced from genuine 
practicality and personal desirability.” 7 According to 
Simmel this materialistic outlook degraded every aspect 
of social life.® 

To proponents of literary expressionism, the stylis- 
tic counterpart of materialism was naturalism. Looking 
back, in 1919, on “The Direction of the New Poetry,” 
Rudolf Kayser described the pre-expressionist writing 
of the late nineteenth century as ‘‘aimless, irresolute, and 
ultimately mechanical.” Kayser, the editor of the prom- 
inent literary review Neue Rundschau, maintained that 
the art and literature which followed the romantic 
period had simply reflected the insipid sobriety and 
timidity of the middle-class society it depicted. He 
argued that this writing had been seduced into uncriti- 
cal, unemotional description by the impact of natural 
science on daily life. In supporting “the primacy of 
things over the human will,” naturalism had been pre- 


5 The influence of völkisch ideas in the early years of the 
Wandervogel is an issue of scholarly dispute. Compare Laqueur, 
1962: pp. 3-14, with Mosse, 1964: pp. 171-189. 

6 Mosse, 1964: p. 174. 

7Simmel, 1917: p. 12 (“Deutschlands innere Wandlung,” 
1914). 

8 Ibid., p. 15. 
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occupied with the phenomena of surface reality rather 
than more significant spiritual concerns.® 

By contrast, Kayser and other critics rejected these 
“positivistic” implications of naturalism in favor of an 
aesthetic which asserted the normative character and 
emotional intensity of the individual and the culture. 
They denounced the dependence of naturalistic writers 
on the commonplace facts of social life. No longer, they 
argued, could the structure and values of existing so- 
ciety serve as the normal medium of artistic expres- 
sion. Expressionist theorists were attracted to ro- 
manticists such as Rousseau who encouraged the notion 
of self-expression as a means of transcending the limi- 
tations of the natural world.t° The theme of the power 
of individual Geist against nature became fundamental 
to expressionism. Geist, for the expressionists, had 
emotional roots in the religious concerns of the past as 
well as in a conception of the spirit that was more purely 
humanitarian in character. In Die Erhebung (The 
Awakening), a collection of expressionist creative and 
programmatic writings, Kurt Pinthus depicted external 
reality as a threat to the potency of Geist. 


Every man feels in moments of illumination the strange- 
ness of this reality, rises against it and tries to think it 
removed and transformed. . . . Because he knows that 
spirit is vastly superior to reality, because it is independent 
of time and space, because everything in it is at the same 
time juxtaposed and jumbled up; because in this simul- 
taneity it forms pictures which are not present in reality, 
but which spirit infuses it with.!! 


To maintain the purity of Geist against the attenuat- 
ing influences of reality, Pinthus argued that spiritual 
concerns must be rendered in an intense, dynamic form. 
He was willing to go to extraordinary lengths to pre- 
serve this element of Geist in art. In his own anthology 
of expressionist work, Pinthus argued that contempo- 
rary art must be appreciated in terms of intensity rather 
than quality, because intensity revealed the extent of 
personal, spiritual commitment on the part of the 
author. He called for an emotional, explosive writing 
in which the poet demonstrated the power of his feelings 
in agitated, hyperbolic terms. Indeed, the poet kept 
faith with the purity of his vision only by exceeding the 
established canons of literary style. In keeping with 
this idea Pinthus accepted an unbridled emotionalism 
as a token of restored spiritual vitality.'? 


9 Rudolf Kayser, “Der Weg der neuen Dichtung,” Junge 
Deutschland, April, 1919: pp. 109-110. 

10 Walter H. Sokel, 1959: p. 18. 

11 Pinthus, 1919: p. 411. 

12 Pinthus, 1920: pp. XIV-XV. The emotional excesses of 
the expressionists were derided by most critics as a regression 
to Sturm und Drang. A good example of such a critique is 
contained in Bab, 1926. Bab was critical of virtually all the 
expressionist dramatists for their emotionalism and their failure 
to develop a coherent style. This is especially interesting in 
that Bab identified himself with the German left and contributed 
to many of its publications. 
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Although Pinthus seemed to suggest that emotional 
vitality and artistic purity were themselves the essence 
of the poet’s “message,” ** many of the expressionists 
were guided by more concrete social concerns and a 
more ordered intellectual vision than their verse itself 
would suggest. Pinthus, for instance, denounced as 
self-indulgent those expressionists who were not in- 
spired by a disciplined spiritual awareness,'* while 
Kayser pointed out the nihilistic subjectivism of those 
writers who revolted against naturalism without an 
alternative intellectual perspective of their own." 

Another expressionist theorist, Kasimir Edschmid, 
agreed with Kayser and Pinthus on the emotional in- 
tensity proper to literary style. The task of expres- 
sionism, he argued, was “to stir naturalism up into a 
fanatical vision . . . to force substance into spirit.” 1° 
But Edschmid did not possess the chaotic sensibility 
normally associated with romanticism. He wanted to 
take poetry outside the context of national or temporal 
limits “to seek the eternal and express what, in the final 
analysis, binds men creatively with the universal.” 17 
As he put it, expressionism was not merely a national 
or an artistic concern, it was “a demand of spirit. . . 
a concern of humanity.” 18 Edschmid’s conception of 
the universal ran against the grain of naturalistic 
empiricism and its preoccupation with the detail and 
nuance of surface reality. He criticized some con- 
temporary schools of psychology for their attempt to 
recreate the manifold complexity of personality. By 
contrast, Edschmid felt that expressionism probed more 
deeply by stressing the simple, intuitive sources of hu- 
man behavior.” Such a reductionist approach to ex- 


13 Such an aesthetic was characteristic of one branch of ex- 
pressionism which was best represented by Der Sturm, a jour- 
nal of art and literature founded by Hervarth Walden in 1910. 
Walden described expressionism as a “Weltanschauung of feeling 
rather than concepts.” Social feeling, he argued, could only 
be expressed through artistic vision or metaphysical awareness. 
Thus he condemned the artist’s advocacy of specific social and 
political goals at the same time as he recognized his creative 
social role. In Der Sturm’s early years, before its political 
differences with activist expressionism were clearly drawn, the 
journal attracted many writers connected with activism such 


as Kurt Hiller, Jacob von Hoddis, and Ernst Blass. See 
Soergel, 1925: pp. 585-601. 

14 Pinthus, 1920: pp. XIV-XV. 

15 Kayser, “Der Weg der neuen Dichtung,” p. 111. Walden 


experienced a change of heart after World War I and began 
to cultivate his own interest in radical politics, eventually 
settling in the Soviet Union in 1932. See the references to 
Walden in Kolinsky, 1970. 

16 Fdschmid, 1919: p. 32. 

17 Ibid., p. 15. 

18 Ibid., p. 71. 

19 In contrast to traditional psychology, many expressionist 
writers and critics found in Freudian psychoanalytic techniques 
the reductionism and penetration analogous to what Edschmid 
was striving for. Max Picard, writing in Die Erhebung, de- 
clared that psychoanalysis ordered and reduced a thousand 
disparate experiences into a single coherent result. In this 
sense, it functioned much the same way as expressionism. See 
Wolfenstein, 1919: p. 336 (“Expressionismus”). 
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perience cut through the density of reality to the eternal 
principles behind it. “The sick person is not only the 
cripple who suffers. He becomes the sickness itself,” 
Edschmid declared. He insisted that poetry “plumb 
reality to its most basic essence . . . its deeper form.” 7° 
In his quest for the universal, Edschmid was conscious 
of reasserting some of the traditional values of German 
culture. He depicted expressionism as reviving re- 
spect for the tiefen Ideen (profound ideas) that had 
once distinguished intellectual life,” thus betraying the 
influence of philosophical idealism on his own sensi- 
bility and that of the expressionist writers generally. 

The theme of spiritual transcendence, a constant 
motif of expressionist work, indirectly stated a deeply 
felt isolation or estrangement from German society on 
the part of a new generation of writers. This estrange- 
ment was clearly implied in the expressionist insistence 
on asserting a personal, subjective vision against con- 
temporary reality. More concretely, it was articulated 
through an apocalyptic treatment of bourgeois society. 
In his poem Weltende (End of the World), published 
in 1911, Jacob von Hoddis imagined the demise of 
middle-class culture: 


Dem Burger fliegt vom spitzen Kopf der Hut, 
In allen Luften hallt es wie geschrei, 
Dachdecker sturzen ab und gehn entzwei 

Und an den Kusten—liest man—steigt de Flut. 


Der Sturm ist da, die wilden Meere hupfen 
An Land, um dicke Damme zu zerdrücken. 
Die meisten Menschen haben einen Schnupfen 
Die Eisenbahnen fallen von den Brtcken.?? 


The clash between poetic vision and bourgeois life 
was presented in the persistent theme of the young 
man’s conflict with school and family. Faced with the 
rigors of the German high school, and the repressive 
atmosphere of family life, the expressionists responded 
in emotional extremes: opposing a morbid interest in 
premature death to the allure of sensual experience. 
Not surprisingly, this ambivalence was most sharply 
portrayed in the struggle between father and son. The 
hero of Walter Hasenclever’s drama Der Sohn is vir- 
tually imprisoned by his father at home after failing his 
baccalaureate examination. Under the strain of con- 
stant work the son vacillates between his fear of life 
and the appeal of suicide on the one hand, and the 
hunger for forbidden experience on the other. Finally 
his desire for experience wins out and he escapes his 
room for a sexual encounter with a woman. But re- 


20 Edschmid, 1919: pp. 55-61. 

21 Ibid., p. 35. 

22 (Juoted in Soergel, 1925: p. 310. Translation: “The hat 
flies from the head of the burgher/Everywhere there is a sound 
like screams in the air/Roofing falls down and breaks asunder/ 
and on the coast—one reads—the flood rises./The storm is there, 
the wild seas rise up/on land, in order to smash thick dikes/Most 
men are troubled with a cold/The railroad cars fall from the 
bridges.” 
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vealingly he steps into life over his father’s corpse. 
In a final confrontation between the two men the father 
dies of a seizure after the son threatens him with a 
gun.” ?3 

This preoccupation with conflict, at the levels of 
family and society, was closely related to the age and 
social position of the expressionist writers. As a group 
they were extremely young, more than three quarters 
of them being less than thirty in 1914. Their position as 
free-lance writers and publicists left them outside the 
prestigious intellectual establishment centered in the 
universities, and the neglect which they suffered on 
that count was exacerbated for many of them by the 
added stigma of a Jewish background.”® 

Yet the expressionists maintained a strangely am- 
biguous relationship to German society. However deep 
their alienation, they were reluctant to adopt the ex- 
tremes of bohemian existence and sever all tangible 
ties with society at large. Although these writers re- 
volted against respectable society, their educational and 
occupational achievement suggests an abiding attach- 
ment to it. An overwhelming percentage of the ex- 
pressionists were middle class in origin, coming mostly 
from families in the upper echelons of that class ın- 
volved in commercial, financial, or professional activity. 
This fact was reflected in the educational record of 
the expressionists, a surprisingly large percentage of 
whom held advanced degrees despite their predominant 
involvement with the arts. Furthermore, many of them 
carried on professional careers that competed with their 
artistic interests, and only about one fourth were able to 
live entirely on their creative writings.”” More sig- 
nificantly, the tangible ties they maintained with bour- 
geois society were deepened by their own seriousness 
and their wish for respectability. In this regard the 
expressionist poet Ernst Blass has the following recol- 
lection of the young writers who congregated in Berlin’s 
Café des Westens in these years. 


There was a great deal of distance between one individual 
and the next, one table and the next, often suggesting a 
rather formal atmosphere. Opinions and achievements 
were carefully, sharply criticized. . We were not 
Bohemians in the usual sense; we had a sharply defined 
feeling of responsibility, were radical and middle-of-the- 
road; we were young and doubtless did not have the widest 
possible horizons, but we were artists who were straining 
to achieve and did create something worthy of regard even 
today.?® 


This ambivalence between a sense of isolation and 
the desire for some sort of communal attachment had 
been a marked aspect of the romantic movement. And 


23 Hasenclever, 1963: p. 155 (“Der Sohn”). 

24 Gruber, 1962: pp. 13-24, presents a detailed discussion of 
the social, cultural, and vocational status of the expressionists. 

25 Ibid., p. 14. 

26 Raabe, 1965: p. 30 (Ernst Blass, “Das alte Café des 
Westens,” 1928). 
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it was a conflict brought into sharp relief by the char- 
acteristics of expressionist style. Walter Sokel, in the 
Writer in Extremis, has discussed the expressionist 
emphasis on form in terms of the general relationship 
of literary modernism to the technological revolution. 


Modernism is not entirely opposed to the technological 
century, but on the contrary extremely consistent with it. 
The transformation of the ancient concept of substance into 
the modern concept of function is probably the single most 
important philosophical revolution wrought by modern 
physics in which matter is defined as energy. In modern 
psychology behavior replaces character as the fundamental 
concept. Here, too, we see activity, method, process, ex- 
pression or form—behavior is the expression or form in 
which the psyche manifests itself—supercede the older 
idea of a permanent substance called character or “soul.” 
Even as the idea of content in modern aesthetics, behavior, 
the “form” or “expression” of the psyche, takes the place of 
the psyche in modern psychology. The core of personality 
is no longer assumed to exist; only the processes, the “pure 
form” of its manifestations, are granted a degree of real- 
ity.27 


Although the expressionists were in revolt against the 
very technological perspective which “dissolved sub- 
stance into energy,” this same process was echoed in 
Kurt Pinthus’s insistence on the primacy of intensity 
over quality in contemporary literature. More germane 
to the specific dilemma of alienation, in the content of 
expressionist writing this functional dynamic was re- 
flected in the theme of reaching outward, beyond the 
isolating limits of individual existence to some imagined 
transcendent realm. Their goal was fusion with a 
broader reality, be it social, emotional, or religious. 
At its simplest level, this urge was made manifest in 
the expressionist theme of love. Typically, in his poem 
Freundschaft (Friendship), Kurt Heynicke described 
isolation as the basic condition of man, yet insisted on 
the redemptive hope of social relationships. 


Wohl baut sich manchmal der Tempel Stille auf, 
und die Berge der Einsamkeit hüllen uns ein, 


O, 

tief in sich jeder allein. 

Doch das Lächeln schlägt Bogen von mir zu dir, 
und die Türen sind weit zum Tempel der Seele. 
Heilig 

ist der Mensch! 

Knieen sollen wir einander vor dem Leid. 
erheben soll uns die Freude, 

wir schenken einander das Ich und das Du— 
ewig eint uns das Wort 

MENSCH. 


27 Sokel, 1959: p. 116. 

28 Quoted in Soergel, 1925: p. 342. Translation: “Truly the 
temple builds itself in silence/and the mountains of isolation 
wrap us around/o/deep in himself in each person alone/Still, 
laughter builds arches from me to you/and the doors are wide 
open to the temple of the soul/Holy/is man!/We ought to 
kneel to one another for the sake of our sorrow/joy should 
raise us up/we bestow on one another the I and the Thou—/ 
eternally united by the word/MAN.” 
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Alfred Wolfenstein, one of the expressionist poets 
most closely associated with the activist movement, em- 
ployed the themes of isolation and the need for love 
repeatedly in his own writing. Moreover, he described 
the creative process itself in terms of the struggle in- 
volved in the movement out of isolation. 


Vom Dunkel zur Freundschaft, 
Von Freundschaft zur zeugenden Einsamkeit schwingen 
Wir uns durch die Erde 


Aber das steigt nicht 
Vom Seufzen zum Singen: 
Dahinter winkt wieder Finsternis und Wieder Licht. 


Wie Sturm, Blitz und Fluss 

Miteinander verschlingen 

Sich ewig in uns, ewig zugleich: 

Schöpfung kreist 

Aus ihrem an-einander-klingen: 

Aus Musik des Kampfers wächst rings Gottes Geist.?® 


Wolfenstein “elevated” the theme of love from an emo- 
tional need to an aesthetic principle, as well as giving it 
broadly religious overtones. In fact, the connection 
between the mental process of creativity and the con- 
cept of love was crucial to expressionism. As Walter 
Sokel has pointed out, the idea of love generally con- 
veyed in expressionist poetry was far removed from the 
sensual vitalism of a D. H. Lawrence. According to 
Sokel, the expressionist notion of creative mind enabled 
the cerebral man to feel fecund despite a sense of emo- 
tional impotence.*® Consistent with the dynamics of 
the expressionist aesthetic, the principle of constructive 
mind emphasized creative intensity over character and 
the transcendence of the individual over the substance 
of personality. It was a means by which the frustrated 
expressionist writer might forsake the difficulties of 
practical life for the realm of Geist. Therefore, the 
goal of love in expressionist poetry was generally pre- 
sented in abstract, depersonalized terms.** 

The movement from isolation to love was given more 
explicit social content in its application to the concept 
of Gemeinschaft (community). The ideal of the organic 
community was borrowed from the social theory of the 
German romantics and popularized in the Wilhelmian 
period, largely by the volkisch right, at the very time 
when rapid industrialization was undermining whatever 
social relevance Gemeinschaft may once have had. Yet 
it was an appealing notion to a movement whose goal 


28 Wolfenstein, 1919: p. 76 (“Das Ende,” Menschlicher 
Kampfer). Translation: “From darkness to friendship/From 
friendship to productive isolation. We swing through the 
world./But it does not rise/From groaning to singing/Darkness 
beckons again behind it and also light./As storm lightning and 
flood/Entangle with one another/Eternally in us, eternally 
together./Creation circles/Out of their ringing together/From 
the struggler’s music God’s spirit grows all around. 

30 Sokel, 1959: p. 117. 

31 Wolfenstein’s Menshlicher Kämpfer contains a number of 
such poems. This conception of love also applies to Heynicke’s 
“Freundschaft” quoted on pp. 11-12. 
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was to inspire a spiritual revival out of the despair of 
social and emotional estrangement.** Activist writers 
such as Rudolph Leonhard perceived a dialectical con- 
nection between their own alienation and the possibil- 
ities of communal participation. As Leonhard ex- 
pressed it: "Do you wish to know community? The 
deepest and most supreme is: the community of the soli- 
tary.” 3° 

From a different perspective, Kurt Pinthus derived 
the responsibility to Gemeinschaft from fidelity to an 
inner intellectual vision. Rejecting the naturalism and 
empiricism of the late nineteenth century, Pinthus con- 
ceived of the poetic vision as a “real reality” (wirkliche 
Wirklichkeit). In a conception which echoed the 
early Marx, he suggest that Geist must cease to be a 
passive “entity” in a world of alien external objects. 
Instead, the power of Geist to shape the external world 
must be recognized. Only “the idea” belonged entirely 
to man, Pinthus argued, and the outside world acquired 
reality only when it was suffused with “the idea.” True 
Gemeinschaft was achieved by adhering to the spiritual 
vision of the creative individual, and, in fact, that vision 
was threatened so long as outside reality did not 
conform to it. Unless the real world was informed with 
Geist, it would, in turn, be overwhelmed by philistinism. 
Reasoning from the extraordinary basis of a wirkliche 
Wirklichkeit, Pinthus was able to transform individual 
vision into a utopian conception of society and to point 
out the role of the creative artist in achieving such 
an order.** 

While Pinthus and other activist expressionists em- 
ployed such terms as Geist and Gemeinschaft, it is 
critically important not to overlook the religious feelings 
and emotional concerns with which, as we have seen, 
they infused these concepts. Their sense of Gemein- 
schaft was borrowed less from Tonnies’s sociological 
construct than it was from a religious or broadly 
spiritual notion of brotherhood. As much of their work 
reveals, they wished not merely that Geist be influential 
in the world, but that it achieve a genuine fusion with 
a Weltgeist (universal spirit) they strove to embrace.*® 
Such an ambition to identify self and world may be 
viewed in either an emotional or a religious manner.*¢ 
But in either case it suggests the extent to which, for 
the activist expressionists, the private and public realms 
were inextricably intertwined. 

The theory and practice of expressionism encom- 
passed the most divergent conceptions of the relation- 
ship between art and reality. These approaches ranged 
from a rejection of society in favor of artistic vision 
to an awareness of the need to recast the social order 


32 A number of examples of the usage of such a distinction 
can be found in Wolfenstein, 1919 (Die Erhebung). 

33 Leonard, 1917: p. 163. 

34 Kurt Pinthus, “Rede fur die Zukunft,” Erhebung 1 (1919): 


p. 412. 


35 Kolinsky, 1970: pp. 157-159. 
36 This argument is presented by Rothe, 1969: pp. 14-19. 
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according to the artist’s insights and principles. The 
radical rejection of contemporary society created a 
situation in which a sense of art as both individual 
vision and political instrument could be cultivated. 
The man who contributed most to combining these 
two tendencies into a single movement was Kurt Hiller. 
Hiller was born in Berlin in 1885. He came from a 
middle-class Jewish family with a rabbinical tradition 
and high regard for German cultural life. As a uni- 
versity student at Berlin he read jurisprudence under 
Franz Liszt and philosophy with Georg Simmel, and in 
1907 he received a doctorate for a juridical work en- 
titled Die kriminalistische Bedeutung des Selbstmords 
(The Criminal Significance of Suicide).?” The follow- 
ing year an expanded version of that work, published 
under the title Das Recht über sich Selbst (The Right 
Over Oneself), defended such unorthodox practices as 
abortion and homosexuality under the general rubric 
of a protection of the rights of the individual against 
the state.®® Encouraged by the success of his initial 
work, Hiller settled in Berlin to pursue the career of 
a free-lance journalist. 

Hiller’s first significant connection with the expres- 
sionist movement came in the spring of 1909, when he 
became a co-founder of the Neuen Klub, a meeting 
place where young poets had an opportunity to present 
their work. The club, which survived until 1911, has 
been credited with fostering such new talents as Georg 
Heym and establishing the concept of the city poet— 
what Hiller termed asphalten—until then an anomaly 
in German literature.*® Indeed, as Hiller has pointed 
out, the urban orientation of the expressionists was one 
critical point of difference between them and the young 
men attracted to the youth movement where a cult of 
nature was practiced. In the years before the war 
Hiller was also involved in establishing literary caba- 
rets such as Gnu.*® With the founding after 1910 of 
periodicals representing the new literary movement, 
Hiller made a reputation as a contributor of essays 
and occasional poems. In 1912 he edited the first 
collection of expressionist poetry, Der Kondor, which 
featured the work of such new writers as Ernst Blass, 
Max Brod, Heym, Ludwig Rubiner, René Schickele, 
Franz Werfel, and Paul Zech.*! 

Despite this close association with the new literary 
movement, Hiller was aware of the potential pitfalls 
of the expressionist aesthetic. As early as 1913, well 
before the political possibilities of expressionism were 
widely appreciated, Hiller attacked emotionalism and 
self-expression for their own sake in favor of a poetry 
informed by a moral sensibility. In a two-volume col- 
lection of aphorisms and essays ironically entitled Die 


37 Sokel, 1966: p. 205 

38 Hiller, 1908. 

39 Sokel, 1966: p. 206. 
40 Hiller, 1969: pp. 80-87. 
41 Hiller, 1912. 
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Weisheit der Langenweile (The Wisdom of Ennui), 
Hiller argued that the confusion of values in contempo- 
rary culture demanded that the modern poet develop 
some sort of polemical position on which to base his 
work.** Against the traditional content of the lyric 
poem, he asserted the need for incorporating poetic 
materials which represented the experience of the urban 
intellectual.*? Above all, he insisted that art must be 
essentially moral in character. 

The most turgid and rhetorical products of the ex- 
pressionist movement were the fruits of this sort of 
moralizing. Yet Hiller was not consciously campaign- 
ing for art as propaganda. First, he was reacting nega- 
tively to the abstract expressionism which he found in 
the art of Kandinsky and the Sturm poets. More 
importantly, he gave the moral realm an almost mystical 
definition. The role of the poet was to infiltrate the 
sacrosanct province of the lyric with the worldly con- 
cerns of the emotions and the intellect.** Hiller hoped 
that poetry would reflect universal moral imperatives 
rather than specific causes and, most crucially, stimulate 
action to transform the world according to that vision.*® 
Indeed, he regarded expressionist emotionalism as basic 
to his poetic purposes. He simply argued that such 
emotionalism must consciously serve a reasonable end. 


Rationalism does not exclude ecstasy ; in fact, it needs it. 
Ecstasy is the motor which sets the machinery of practical 
reason into motion, which maintains it in motion, its heart. 
Only the motor in and of itself has no significance; it en- 
riches the world as much as futile pounding.*® 


Hiller’s thinking on this point was very close to that 
of Kurt Pinthus, for whom emotionalism was a measure 
of spiritual and intellectual intentions. 

In fact, despite his dogged insistence that poetry must 
seek moral effects in the real world, Hiller’s sensibility 
generally was very close to that of his expressionist 
colleagues. His moral outlook by no means repre- 
sented a rejection of the transcendent despair char- 
acteristic of the expressionist writer. He experienced 
the same cultural disorientation and emotional frustra- 
tion that rendered das Erlebnis des Nichts (the ex- 


42 Hiller, 1913: 1: p. 79. 

43 Ibid., p. 119. 

44 Ibid., p. 137. 

45 The clear distinction between activism and expressionism 
was not contemporary with the development of the expres- 
sionist movement. On the whole, the Activists felt that their 
social and political interests embodied the true direction of 
expressionism. Soergel, 1925: p. 357, established activism and 
abstract expressionism as the two basic branches of the expres- 
sionist movement. Paulsen, 1935, based his study on the dis- 
tinction between activism and expressionism. He identified 
expressionism with eastern, mystical, and irrational influences, 
and activism with western liberal values. This dichotomy will 
be challenged in later chapters. Finally, in a reminiscence on 
his experience with expressionism, Kurt Hiller categorized ex- 
pressionism as an Ausdrucksart (means of expression) and 
Aktivismus as a Gesinnung (roughly, point of view). See 
Hiller, 1966: pp. 249-258 (“Begegnungen mit Expressionisten”). 

46 Hiller, 1922: p. 56 (Aufbruch zum Paradies). 
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perience of nothingness) a common theme of expres- 
sionist work.*7 Hiller accepted this strain of nihilism 
as an inevitable reaction to the world as it existed. 
Though he insisted that poetry had to be informed by 
rational purpose, he also argued that an overemphasis 
on critical reason had led to relativism and skepticism, 
sapping the vitality from cultural life. Rather than 
simply rejecting nihilism, he felt that the artist must 
recast the nihilistic experience by infusing it with posi- 
tive human drives.* He called for “a new naivete, 
the innocent childhood of the cultured.” He wished 
to incorporate “the no of our necessary thought into 
the heroic yes of our will to blossom.” + In sum, Hiller 
wished to augment the knowledge gained from the per- 
ception of man’s tragic situation with the vitality of 
moral purpose based on human will and human needs. 

Hiller based this aktiven Nihilismus on ideas bor- 
rowed from Nietzsche. His attempt to recreate the 
nineteenth-century philosopher’s aphoristic style ın 
Die Weisheit der Langenweile and another early work, 
Aufbruch zum Paradies (Departure for Paradise), gives 
only a superficial impression of Nietzsche’s impact on 
Hiller and his colleagues. Nietzsche’s work had an 
obvious appeal for the expressionist writers. They 
empathized with his tragic outlook and his emotional 
vitality. Nietzsche’s contempt for the pedestrian char- 
acter of bourgeois society was in tune with their own 
dislike of materialism and mass values. Finally, his 
celebration of the heroic individual found an analogy in 
the expressionists’ emphasis on individual vision and 
their concept of constructive mind. 

Yet the strain of rationalism in Nietzsche, combined 
with his perception of the basic limits of rational 
method, was what most attracted Hiller to him. While 
most commentators have emphasized the apolitical 
character of Nietzsche’s approach, Hiller interpreted 
Nietzsche in terms which had direct consequences for 
the ideal of social action. In Hiller’s reading of the 
Will to Power, the concept of aktiven Nihilismus 
was based on a rational appreciation of the degeneracy 
of contemporary values and an emotional commitment 
to change them. Nietzsche found this emotional 
strength in the human will, the dynamic source of 
positive moral concern. Through the agency of the will, 
he achieved a consciousness of the exhaustion of critical 
reason and the need to combine philosophy and politics 
into a new conception of Geist. Thus, according to 
Hiller, Nietzsche rejected contemporary philosophy 
and politics, as currently practiced, in order to assert 
his commitment to action in the real world.*° 

Through their interpretation of Nietzsche, Hiller and 


47 The expression is employed by Wilhelm Michel in the essay 
“Tathafte Form” in Die Erhebung. See Wolfenstein, 1920: 
p. 349. 

48 Hiller, 1913: 1: p. 191. 

49 Ibid., p. 20. 

50 Kurt Hiller, 1925: 
Thomas Mann,” 1916). 


p. 58 (“Taugenichts/tatiger Geist/ 
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other activist expressionists were committed to the view 
that Geist could be defined only in terms of social action. 
They distinguished Geist as an ideal form—a Platonic 
entity which could be contemplated or even created in 
an aesthetic sense, but never actualized—from a mes- 
sianic conception of Geist which works to transform the 
world and man with it. In fact, the activist expres- 
sionists pursued this conclusion to rather surprising 
extremes. They argued that the creative act itself, in 
order to be genuinely geistig, must somehow represent 
a process of relation to social life. Writing in Die 
Erhebung, at the height of the expressionist period, 
Rudolf Kayser explained the deviation of this type of 
poetry from romanticism in terms of its commitment to 
social action. 


To have must become to do, the flaming of desire must 
become the kindling of ideas. The poet steps out of his 
life, not, like the classicist, for the sake of an ideal form, 
but rather to recognize real values with the intensity of all 
his emotion. His subjectivism is not validity, but rather 
production, not exhibition, but purpose.°! 


Kayser seemed to feel that the poet, through his ideas, 
might achieve a transformation of poetic effort into 
social reality. “The present recognized the necessity,” 
he said, “that the subject transform itself into an 
object.” He suggested that the Geist of expressionism 
delineated a new religion which rejected the meta- 
physics, self-absorption, and unworldliness of the old. 
Kayser replaced them with the principles of duty, hu- 
man involvement, and liberating action.®? 

The same concern for Geist as action was expressed 
as early as 1911 by Heinrich Mann. Writing in the 
periodical Pan, Mann contrasted the German intellec- 
tual orientation unfavorably with that of the French. 
Singling out Emile Zola, Mann explored the tradition 
of political involvement on the part of French intel- 
lectuals. In Germany, on the other hand, he observed 
only passivity represented by a conception of Geist 
and action as separate, contradictory entities.’® In Die 
Weisheit der Langenweile, Hiller described a com- 
mitment to action as the fundamental characteristic 
of the cultured individual.°* In this, and other early 
writings, he showed an interest in world historical and 
religious figures who had had a geistig impact on their 
own societies, a trait shared by expressionists like 
Walter Hasenclever who cited Christian saints and 
apostles as embodying the ethical or activist ideal.” 
Hiller himself singled out Jesus Christ for his influence 
on “the three-dimensionality of the social world.” At 
the same time, he rebuked those writers who belittled 


51 Kayser, 1919: p. 350. 

52 Ibid., pp. 351-352. 

53 Heinrich Mann, “Geist und Tat,” Pan, November, 1911: 
pp. 137-143. 

54 Hiller, 1913: 1: p. 74. 

55 Sokel cites Hasenclever’s play Der Retter as an example 
of this tendency. See Sokel, 1959: p. 146. 
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Jesus’ intellectual achievement because it had failed to 
be realized in any tangible created object. He de- 
plored the ‘‘fetishist’’ veneration of art, insisting that 
“it is the act itself that is worthwhile.” 5€ Replying 
to Thomas Mann’s defense of art against activism, 
Hiller wrote in 1916: 


The undimensional being of so-called spiritual values in 
the deadness of artistic works and books, in the fruitless- 
ness of mere sensibility, does not satisfy us; the sublime 
postulates of Asiatic, Greek, of German prophets, mystics, 
philosophers and critics must finally be taken literally, 
must finally be taken out of that plane of “culture” in which 
the laws of inertia have for centuries allowed them to 
languish, and thrown back into the dynamic of the real 
world, into actual human society.5” 


Hiller’s own role as a polemicist rather than a crea- 
tive writer was reflected in the thrust of this statement. 
The elucidation of Geist as action ranged from the 
celebration of the creative act to the more sober re- 
minder that it must work within a moral framework. 
Broadly speaking, though, the polemical role of the 
artist, the notion of the artist as social leader, was 
accepted and became a basic theme of activist expres- 
sionism. The poet and dramatist Walter Hasenclever, 
writing under the pressure of his wartime experiences, 
depicted the movement from the pastoral lyric of the 
German tradition to the commitment of the present. 


Das Volk verdirbt. Sie reden von Tribünen. 
Schwemmt nicht die lache Blut in ihrem Saal? 
Wann werden sie die Qual der Toten stthnen? 
Schon durch die Lander lautet das Signal. 


Der Dichter traumt nicht mehr in blauen Buchten. 
Er sieht aus Hofen helle Schwarme reiten. 

Sein fuss bedeckt die Leichen der Verruchten. 

Sein Haupt erhebt sich, Volker zu begleiten. 


Er wird ihr Führer sein. Er wird verkünden. 
Die Flamme seines Wortes wird Musik. 

Er wird den grossen Bund der Staaten grtinden. 
Das Recht des Menschentums. Die Republik.5® 


Yet the republic which Hasenclever proclaimed was one 
of Geist rather than of democratic institutions. It 
transcended the realm of political forms as convention- 
ally understood. Defining drama for a new expres- 
sionist magazine in 1918, Hasenclever wrote, “Drama 
discovers laws. Law is the ordering of the world 


56 Hiller, 1922: p. 30. 

57 Hiller, 1922: p. 52 (“Taugenichts”). 
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through spirit.” °° This was the same notion of geistig 
leadership which Hiller, outside the context of the work 
of art, defined in his discussion of aktiven Nihilismus. 

This activist spirit, however, was not simply based 
on an abiding social consciousness or a recognition of the 
need for social change. In addition, it was inspired by 
the poet’s sense of estrangement, of isolation from the 
larger mass of people by virtue of his spiritual and 
intellectual gifts. As Sokel has pointed out this notion 
was analogous to the Judeo-Christian belief in the re- 
demptive role of the persecuted prophet-savior ; the ro- 
mantic worship of genius replacing the worship of 
Christ.° Such a view was characteristic even of Gustav 
Landauer, an anarchist more immediately concerned 
with the “practical” problems of creating a socialist 
society. Appealing for geistig leadership on the eve of 
the German Revolution, Landauer wrote, “The poet is 
the leader in the chorus, but he is also . . . the gloriously 
isolated man, who proclaims against the multitude. He 
is the eternal rebel.” ©! He declared that it was the 
duty of the poet to fill the void created by the decay 
and rigidity of the times and represent the genuine 
interests of society.°? 

Just as often, however, this somewhat patronizing 
sense of destiny expressed itself as open contempt, on 
the part of a self-declared intellectual elite, for society 
at large. In a contribution to the expressionist jour- 
nal Junge Deutschland, the publicist Gustav Stein- 
bomer dismissed the average man in these terms: 


The centrifugal movement undertaken by the utilitarian, 
middle-class society rolls toward its conclusion, at whose 
end lurks the mechanical man, “the regressive phenomenon 
in the grandest style.” His consequences are replacement 
of essence by relation, of personality by organization, of 
creativity by function.® 


By contrast, he projected a preposterously idealized 
image of the creative person: 


The most elevated form of the spiritual man, the sacred 
type, is called to the highest work: to be the developer of 
men. With the magic power of his speech he constructs 
thoughts and values, which produce the quietest and the 
greatest result: the transformation of man.*4 


Though a highly rhetorical example, the foregoing pas- 
sage was not uncharacteristic of the activist attitude to- 
ward the social order. It represented the unattractive 
side of the expressionists’ rejection of the bourgeois, 
materialist world in which they lived. As we shall see, 
such attitudes influenced the activist theories and 
policies as they were articulated in the years before the 
German Revolution. 
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Though the major activist manifestoes emerged dur- 
ing the immediate period of the German Revolution, and 
the term activism was not coined until 1915, the founda- 
tion for activism was laid in Berlin in the years from 
1910 until the First World War. Hiller himself identi- 
fied 1910 as the starting point for the movement. In 
fact, in the period after 1910 Hiller established his own 
reputation as a publicist, and other prominent Activists 
such as Alfred Wolfenstein, Ludwig Rubiner, and 
Rudolf Leonhard began to publish their work. Their 
writings were promoted by the founding of two maga- 
zines, Pan and Die Aktion. Though quite different in 
outlook and format, both journals combined an interest 
in expressionist literature with an “antiestablishment”’ 
political approach, a formula from which the activist 
point of view could develop. 

Pan was founded in 1910 by Paul Cassirer and Al- 
fred Kerr as a journal of literature, criticism, and poli- 
tics. The range of concerns displayed in Pan was 
typical of its guiding spirit, Alfred Kerr. Kerr, born in 
1867, was an established poet and literary critic with 
an active interest in social and moral questions. Indeed, 
Hiller regarded Kerr’s intellectual versatility as a model 
for his own career as a publicist. He portrayed Kerr 
as the prototype of the activist intellectual whose energy 
and humanitarian concern bridged the gap between 
spiritual and practical issues.°® 

From the first, Kerr’s satirical poetry and essays 
dominated Pan. He employed his literary talents chiefly 
to strike out at the authoritarianism and anti-intellec- 
tualism of Wilhelmian political institutions.°” After he 
became sole editor in 1912, expressionist writers were 
heavily represented in the journal. In that year, poems 
of George Heym, Ernst Blass, and Gottfried Benn were 
published, and Hiller’s expressionist anthology Der 
Kondor was subjected to extensive critical discussion. 
Along with the inclusion of expressionist writing, the 
most important “activists” found a platform for their 
view on culture and politics. Heinrich Mann’s Geist 
und Tat (Spirit and Action) was first published in Pan 
in 1911, while Hiller himself was a frequent contributor 
on a broad range of topics. Typically, in an essay pub- 
lished in 1912, he insisted on the need to combine ex- 
pressionist emotionalism with a political and moral ap- 
proach to literature.°® In the same year, he made an 
attack on the government’s homosexual statutes, a 
topic which occupied him to an increasing extent later 
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in his career.® Finally, the journal as a whole be- 
trayed a current of antipathy to everyday, pragmatic 
politics that was characteristic of the activist tempera- 
ment. 

Yet Pan fell far short of sponsoring an organized acti- 
vist movement. Kerr insisted on the need to intro- 
duce Geist into political affairs, but he had no programs 
to implement his concern. His political commentary 
was basically liberal, an attack on the German ruling 
class and the authoritarianism of government in the 
interest of individual rights. He called for greater 
social justice, but made little reference to socialism or 
the German socialist movement.?° In fact, by 1913 
Hiller was dissatisfied with Kerr’s political writings. 
In Die Weisheit der Langenweile, he criticized Kerr for 
dealing too narrowly with the practical questions of 
political life at the expense of the moral and philosoph- 
ical issues behind them. He wished, instead, to chart 
a higher road for political activity which avoided the 
compromises of the existing system.”! 

The second journal, Die Aktion, better realized 
Hiller’s desire for a more systematic, more assertive 
political program. The journal precisely reflected the 
radical politics of its editor, Franz Pfemfert, who had 
been acquainted with Berlin anarchist circles during 
the decade after the turn of the century. Pfemfert was 
an energetic and uncompromising radical, with a blunt 
but engaging manner. Though an ardent enthusiast of 
the new poetry, Pfemfert was much more of a plebeian 
—a typical cheeky Berliner as one commentator has 
described him—than most of the middle-class expres- 
sionists.”” In 1910 he assumed the editorship of a 
weekly journal called Der Demokrat, and in the course 
of the following year Pfemfert shaped it into a literary- 
political journal with his own circle of writers and a 
more radical political outlook. After a dispute with 
the publisher in February, 1911, Pfemfert took over 
the journal himself and renamed it Die Aktion.” 

As opposed to the unfocused political commentary of 
Kerr, Die Aktion under Pfemfert was specifically con- 
cerned with the failure of the German Social Democratic 
party to adhere to its original revolutionary position. 
As presently constituted, it was argued, the eventual 
success of the SPD would not represent a fundamental 
break with the past but only the realization of a mono- 
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lithic, state-controlled capitalism.”* Otto Corbach, one 
of the journal’s chief political writers during its first 
year, commented in 1911 that the SPD was a philistine 
organization primarily concerned with the economic 
security of the worker. Not surprisingly, he attributed 
this turn of events to the encroachment of a materialis- 
tic outlook within the working-class movement. The 
trade unions and the SPD, through their bureaucratic 
institutions, had successfully transformed political 
values into economic values. Self-interest, rather than 
ıdealism or class unity, determined the concerns of the 
average worker.” 

This implied link between cultural revival and politi- 
cal change was emphasized by Pfemfert himself. He 
argued that the SPD had become a bourgeois reform 
party operating in a political context which made revo- 
lutionary activity impossible. 


Social Democracy is not revolutionary. What’s more, 
it develops to a greater and greater extent as an obstacle 
to a revolutionary cultural movement. It has created an 
enormous organization of precisely functioning vote-getters, 
where it was to have created personalities. It has made 
sober citizens out of enslaved workers, where it was sup- 
posed to have bred rebels. It has neglected its duty to 
serve socialism.”® 


“Minds must be revolutionalized,” he wrote, “if we 
wish to progress.” Indeed, Pfemfert subordinated 
the economic goals of a proletarian revolution to its 
cultural and libertarian aims, thus opposing the basic 
orientation of the SPD on a wide range of topics. 
He attacked the nationalism and patriotism he found 
within the socialist movement as dogmas which would 
undermine its geistig basis.” The present organization 
and political attitudes of the SPD, he felt, did nothing 
to alleviate the threat of war. Finally, he criticized the 
Social Democrats for participation in a parliamentary 
system which was only a rubber stamp for the existing 
order, and an unsuitable vehicle through which to 
change it.7° 

The call for cultural revolution from the political side 
of the journal was matched by an appeal for greater 
political consciousness on the part of its creative and 
literary contributors. In the first month of Die Aktion’s 
existence, Kurt Hiller called for a revival of politics as 
a genuinely geistig activity which would liberate men 
from a passive relationship to the existing order.®° 
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Ludwig Rubiner, next to Hiller the writer most closely 
associated with activism, declared in 1912 that the true 
sensibility of the artist manifested itself in political 
commitment.*! 

Beyond this strain of political consciousness, Die 
Aktion’s major contribution to cultural revolution lay 
in fostering the expressionist movement in literature. 
The journal began a decisive shift toward greater 
literary interest at the end of 1911 with the publication 
of the young poets Georg Heym and Jacob von Hoddis. 
In 1912, entire issues were devoted to the established 
writer Ferdinand Hardekopf and the new expressionist 
Rene Schickele, as well as an extended critical discus- 
sion of Hiller's Der Kondor. By 1913, the influx of 
expressionists to the journal was completed with the 
publication of two issues devoted entirely to verse by 
such young writers as Gottfried Benn, Ernst Blass, 
Max Brod, Rudolf Kayser, Schickele, Erich Mühsanı, 
Alfred Wolfenstein, and Walter Hasenclever.®” Das 
Zeitalter der Lyrik (The Era of the Lyric) was de- 
clared,** and Pfenifert’s journal rode a tide of success 
buoyed by public interest in these youthful writers. 
From the memoirs of the period it is clear that Hiller 
had been displaced as the principal promoter of expres- 
sionist poetry.** Indeed, Die Aktion had become the 
new center of the literary movement which had origi- 
nally been organized around Hillers Neuen Klub.® 

Hiller’s relationship to Die Aktion and its editor 
Pfemfert was crucial to the development of activism in 
the period after 1915. Hiller was closely associated 
with Die Aktion from its inception. When publication 
began, he was considered one of Pfemfert’s two closest 
associates and assisted with editorial work. During 
the next two and a half years he was a frequent 
contributor of essays and literary criticism. Yet from 
the outset, Hiller’s personal relationship with Pfem- 
fert was strained.°” The first open breach between 
them came in June, 1913, when Hiller published an 
article criticizing the kaiser’s government for failing 
to protect the geistig elite against the pressures of 
mass culture. Pfemfert affixed an angry appendix to 
the article insisting that the aristocratic implications 
of Hiller’s thought were inconsistent with a radical ap- 
proach to politics. That was Hiller’s last appearance 
in Die Aktion. 
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In December of that same year Pfemfert published a 
vitriolic lead article attacking Hiller. The article was 
apparently inspired by what he interpreted as veiled 
references to himself in Die Weisheit der Langenweile. 
Pfemfert assaulted Hiller personally and politically, 
accusing him of being both stupid and unscrupulous. 
He contended that Hiller’s contributions were worth- 
less, and that after 1911 they had been published only 
through the intercession of friends such as Ernst Blass 
on Hiller’s behalf. He insisted that Hiller was an 
opportunistic bourgeois who was using the radical 
movement for his own personal gain. When Pfemfert 
concluded that by virtue of his own editorial work he 
had himself earned the leadership of the expressionist 
movement, he struck the note that probably underlay 
the entire dispute.*® 
sionism continued to expand and activism struggled 
to establish some sort of viable political form, the dis- 
pute cost both men dearly. Pfemfert became narrowly 
tied to the most radical elements within the working- 
class movement, an alliance which lost him the con- 
fidence of many intellectuals whose elitist, liberal opin- 
ions precluded association with a violent, popular fac- 
tion.” Hiller, on the other hand, could not provide the 
stable yet incendiary leadership which might have trans- 
formed activism into the kernel of an effective political 
movement. Neither man could exert any effective in- 
fluence on the revolution that followed. 

By 1914, then, the basic themes of activism had been 
defined. A new generation of writers demanded the re- 
jection of materialism in every facet of German society 
and politics. The call to Geist and geistig leadership 
became part of German cultural life. Yet the issues 
had been presented in comparatively muted terms, and 
the sense of an organized intellectual movement was 
lacking. The goal of revolution, a preoccupation of the 
Activists a few years later, was treated as a remote 
possibility when dealt with at all. Hiller, in 1912, 
explained the duty to carry out a revolution psycho- 
logically, as the necessary expression of the alienated 
free will evoking a better future—a future which, he 
admitted, might be imaginary.” Even Pfemfert was 
not yet the advocate of revolution he was to become by 
the end of World War I. Wilhelm Herzog, a promi- 
nent leftist intellectual and admirer of Bolshevism in the 
revolutionary period, took an almost patronizing view 
of the revolutionary quality of prewar radicalism from 
the perspective of 1920. Despite a vague radical sensi- 
bility, he reflected, the independent intellectuals of 
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the left had been burdened by an essentially middle-class 
ideology.?? 

The uncertainty of the activist intellectuals was 
brought to an abrupt end by the outbreak of war in 
1914. Those few who opposed the war, like Pfemfert, 
were silenced.” A surprising number of other inde- 
pendent leftists were initially swept up in the eruption 
of national enthusiasm which the war inspired. A few 
days before war was declared, Alfred Kerr wrote in 
Pan: 


Wir wollen in den Tagen 
Der steilsten Lebensfahrt 
Nicht saumen— und nicht fragen 
Wie alles ward. 
Wenn auf des Hauses Pfosten 
Die Sonne morgen Scheint, 
Schaut sie in West und Osten 
Den Feind.% 


The intellectuals who had promoted geistig renewal 
turned out to be vulnerable themselves to the appeal for 
national renewal. But when that promise had soured, 
as it had for many of them by 1915, a much more 
pregnant sense of the revolutionary possibilities in- 
herent in the political situation had crystallized. This 
tendency was supported by more clearly formulated 
theories of society and social action which developed 
with the radicalization of political possibilities. The 
next two chapters will consider this second aspect of 
the intellectual background of activism. 


I]. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION 


Literary expressionism provided the raw emotional 
energy with which the Activists hoped to transform 
German society in the decade after 1910. The expres- 
sionists espoused a vitalist aesthetic centered in the 
notion of creative self-development. Their social and 
philosophical ideas were deeply personal and deeply, 
if not formally, religious; and the messianic element 
in activist expressionism encouraged an emotional and 
idealistic rather than an analytical approach to social 
problems. Yet the Activists’ goal of geistig revival, 
however mystical and affective its content, was also 
regarded as an effort to redeem the Enlightenment 
tradition in German thought. Through Kurt Hiller’s 
writings on ethics, activist expressionism sought more 
soiid philosophical footing. In fact, Hiller’s attempt to 
establish a more positive and more progressive social 
morality was supported by other writers who were not 
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closely tied to the expressionist movement. What 
united their efforts was the notion of individual will as 
the basis of an activist philosophy. 

In philosophy, as in literature, activism was initiated 
as a revolt against the conventional wisdom of the 
nineteenth century. The Activists, however, played 
only a minor, largely imitative role in a general Euro- 
pean reaction against both the positivist and idealistic 
theories which had gained credence since the Enlighten- 
ment. In their classic formulations, both positivism and 
idealism had emphasized a progressive, or at least opti- 
mistic, conception of human development. During the 
final third of the nineteenth century, however, German 
social theorists raised objections to these views which 
jeopardized the prospects for a “science of social prog- 
ress.” Men such as Dilthey, Rickert, and Weber were 
concerned with fundamental epistomological problems 
relating to methodology in the human sciences. Stim- 
ulated by the preoccupation with subjectivity which 
characterized historical idealism, they examined the 
uncertain role of human consciousness in assessing his- 
torical and social data." Under the scrutiny of these 
thinkers, the perceptual gap between the mind of the 
observer and the empirical world on which he passed 
judgment became a chasm in which normative values 
could distort the most exhaustive efforts at objectivity. 
Compared to the claims of earlier theorists, Weber’s 
attempts to isolate the normative dimension in social 
theory could be viewed only as a qualified success.” 
The confidence that positive knowledge in the human 
sphere could be salvaged from erosion by relativism 
and subjectivism was seriously shaken. With this con- 


fidence went the conviction that a scientific approach | 


to social action was possible. 

Reacting to this difficulty, philosophy and the human 
sciences branched out in two new directions around the 
turn of the century. The first, concerned with the 
exploration of consciousness itself, was manifested in 
Freudian psychology and Bergson’s speculations on the 
function of intuition in mental processes. The second 
was immediately relevant to this study. It involved 
the reformulation of the flawed relationship between 
the observer and the empirical world and, by exten- 
sion, between the individual and the social order. Here, 
Bergson’s insistence on the creative role of mind-trans- 
forming experience influenced such thinkers as the 
German philosopher Edmund Husserl, the originator of 
phenomenology. Husserl’s phenomenological reduc- 
tionism was a method of probing beneath the external 
existence of objects to a positive perception of their 
fundamental essence. Against the skepticism inherent 
in the empiricial method, Husserl suggested a direct 
perception of essence which reduced that process to 
pure consciousness.” At the same time, philosophers 
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such as Hans Vaihinger and Karl Joel revived the 
concept of freedom of the will in opposition to the causal 
determinism of the nineteenth century. Their theo- 
retical concern with the relationship of consciousness 
to the empirical process found a practical parallel in the 
activist preoccupation with the role of individual Geist 
in social action. 

Two major thinkers concerned with the relationship 
between consciousness and external reality, the sociol- 
ogist Georg Simmel and the religious philosopher 
Martin Buber, had direct impact on the “philosophy 
of action.” Buber’s theology of religious dialogue 
which culminated in the publication of J and Thou in 
1923, represented, in part, an integration of the mythical 
and communal elements in his thought. In the decade 
prior to 1914 this effort was stimulated by the con- 
tact he maintained with the communitarian socialist 
movement in Germany. Just as this movement was 
largely Jewish in leadership and inspiration, Buber’s 
religious writings attempted to describe a special con- 
nection between Jewishness and social commitment. 
He decreed a messianic role for the Jewish intellectual 
in western society. This historical mission was based 
on a special conception of the religious spirit, and a 
conviction that the sources of that spirit lay in oriental 
philosophy. Buber argued that the revelation of God 
on earth could not be realized within individual men, 
but only between men in the process of genuine com- 
munal life. Only social action, Buber insisted, revealed 
the voice of God. The overemphasis on subjective 
experience in western religious thought was a function 
of an artificial separation of subjective and external 
realities. By projecting subjective Geist into the ex- 
ternal world, Buber maintained that oriental philosophy 
possessed the key to the development of an integrated 
cultural life. 


The perception of the Orient is that the subjectivity of the 
world is hindered in its expression and revelation, that 
original unity is fragmented and distorted and that the 
world needs the human spirit to unite it and to resolve 
it. Therein alone the life of man receives its meaning and 
its power. As recognition it is only begun, it is first com- 
pleted as deed.’ 


Buber regarded the Jewish intellectual, because of 
his Semitic origins, as emissary of this eastern “activist” 
philosophy. Only through social action, he argued, 
could the Jews achieve their historic mission. 


Neither truth as idea, nor as form, I repeat, but rather 
truth as action is the duty of the Jews. Their goal is not 
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philosophy and not works of art, but rather the true com- 
munity.® 


In fact, there was serious disagreement among intellec- 
tuals on the left, especially those who were Jewish 
themselves, over this conception of the Jew’s historic 
role? Yet whatever attitude was taken toward the 
notion of a unique Jewish mission, Buber offered a gen- 
eral solution to what appeared to be a frustrating philo- 
sophical impasse. He described the troubling frag- 
mentation of contemporary culture as a function of a 
mistaken approach to philosophical problems. More im- 
portantly, the “solution” which he offered extended the 
realnı of Geist beyond the boundaries which were con- 
ventionally understood to limit philosophical discourse. 
As we have seen both Buber and the activist expres- 
sionists maintained a conception of Geist that was 
essentially messianic in character. 

Georg Simmel, who greatly influenced Hiller, shared 
Buber’s concern with bridging the gap between indivi- 
dual consciousness and social reality. Unlike Buber, 
however, he approached this issue in terms of a re- 
examination of traditional German philosophical prob- 
lems. Much like the expressionists themselves, Simmel 
viewed the tension between subjective and objective 
orders from the standpoint of the individual, creative 
sensibility. He participated vigorously in the familiar 
critique of a mechanized society in which the individual 
was cut off from his roots in a living community.‘ 
According to Simmel, the individual had lost not only 
his sense of Gemeinschaft but also his sense of self. 
To explain his reaction to the impoverished quality of 
contemporary life, Simmel divided all forms of culture 
into two familiar categories. The subjective sphere 
denoted the cultivation of the individual sensibility. 
Objective culture, on the other hand, referred in the 
broadest sense to the objective artifacts of social life. 
Both these elements were present in any society, but 
Simmel made it clear that the aesthetic and moral con- 
cerns of individual consciousness formed the real sub- 
stance of cultural life.” 
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lung”). 

11 Ringer, 1969: p. 264. As Ringer points out, the notion 
of objective culture or objective Geist, as the forms of man’s 
cultural achievements accessible in artistic creations and other, 
more broadly defined cultural artifacts, was previously estab- 
lished by Dilthey. He regarded the Geisteswissenschaften as 
the study of the interaction between man’s consciousness and 
the “objectifications” of his consciousness. 
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Yet in contemporary society the enormous prolifera- 
tion of objective culture had weakened its essential sub- 
jective component. The extension and complexity of 
the branches of learning and the expansion of economic 
and political life had made it virtually impossible for the 
subjective consciousness to grasp the unity of cultural 
experience.” The result, Simmel argued, was the 
increasing dissatisfaction of the individual with con- 
temporary life. 


At the least, this historical development tends to dif- 
ferentiate more and more concretely creative achievement 
from the cultural level of the individual... . The dis- 
sonances of modern life—especially that which represents 
itself as technical progress in almost every sphere and 
the simultaneous deep satisfaction with it—originate to a 
great extent in the fact that while the objective world be- 
comes more cultivated men themselves are less capable of 
achieving a consummation of subjective life out of the con- 
summation of the objective world.!3 


To restore the subjective dimension of culture, Sim- 
mel advocated a vitalist philosophy in which creativity 
and personal involvement mediated between subjective 
and objective realms. He argued that the creative 


power of individual life synthesized the objective and 


subjective elements of culture into a higher reality. 
This highly romantic notion was colored by Simmel’s 
interpretation of the early life and work of Goethe. The 
commitment on Goethe’s part to make the greatest de- 
mands on his creative and emotional faculties was repre- 
sentative of the vitalism which Simmel admired. As 
Simmel interpreted it, such a commitment signified a 
concern with the process of existence above its actual 
content.” Like the expressionists, Simmel was 
attracted to a definition of Geist which stressed social 
process. In an age in which the objective content of 
cultural life was predominant, he regarded this crea- 
tive involvement as absolutely essential to self-aware- 
ness. Thus, much like Buber, Simmel provided the 
rationale for the creative role of the intellectual and 
his involvement in contemporary culture and society. 
Both Buber and Simmel were reacting to what they 
viewed as the cultural degeneracy of their own times 
and the failure of traditional philosophical methods to 
come to terms with it. Their criticism was informed 
by a strong sense of personal alienation which they 
shared with the expressionists. Both insisted on the 
integration of the individual as an epistemological and 
social entity through a process of creative interaction 
that was strongly reminiscent of the expressionist call 
for Geist. The decline of reason at the expense of the 
intuitive and emotional faculties was reflected in acti- 
vism at the point at which theoretical and practical 
activity were integrated into a single conception. 
Yet another significant influence on the Activists 
was the neo-Kantian school of philosophy and its fore- 


12 [bid., p. 264. 

13 Simmel, 1957: p. 94. 

14 Landmann, 1957: pp. 15-23. 
15 Simmel, 1957: p. 188. 
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most spokesman Hermann Cohen. While Cohen’s work 
was more remote from the expressionists’ sensibility 
than that of Buber or Simmel, the intellectual impact 
of the neo-Kantian revival he represented was none- 
theless pervasive. In the early years of the twentieth 
century, in fact, the relevance of Kantianism to social 
theory was a major issue among Marxist theorists within 
the Social Democratic camp as well as for more inde- 
pendent leftists.* Cohen contributed to this debate 
from his academic chair in Marburg by attempting to 
strengthen the putative ties between idealism and social- 
ist thought. Like Kant, Cohen argued that rules of 
ethics were not based on the lawful character of ob- 
jective nature, but rather on laws which were innate 
in the human mind. He argued for the existence of a 
transcendental consciousness in terms of whose logical 
relations the entire world of objective facts and events 
was immanent.” 

Going beyond Kant, however, Cohen insisted on a 
more direct relationship between this transcendental 
moral sphere and concrete reality. While Kant was 
content to let the categorical imperative slip into mere 
subjectivity, behind reality but not informing it, Cohen 
asserted the need for an organic relationship between 
the subjective and external spheres. The rational mind 
must organize reality, and determine the course of its 
development. Thus Cohen emphasized not only the 
process of moral judgment, but also the social action 
which emerged out of these judgments. Furthermore, 
this view had direct implications for political life and 
the role of the intellectual. Cohen viewed history as a 
process by which man achieved moral autonomy, and 
through which the state evolved toward an actual em- 
bodiment of the universal moral ideal. The state was 
the vehicle through which the just and equitable society, 
desired both by liberals and socialists, could be 
attained.1® Cohen was far removed from the Activists 
in his judgment of Germany as a rationally oriented, 
progressive state. But his stress on rationality itself as 
the instrument of social change did appeal to them. 
Cohen’s argument justified a special role for the intel- 
lectual in the social process, as an educator and as a 
guide on the road to the rational ideal.’ 

Kurt Hiller’s relationship to these intellectual cur- 
rents was complicated by the diversity of his interests 
and activities. Hiller’s involvement with expressionism 
provided the focus for his journalistic career in the 
years after 1910. It encouraged the messianic ele- 
ment in his writing and, after 1914, directed him toward 
radical politics. Yet his interest in legal and ethical 
theory, as a student of Georg Simmel, predated his 
encounter with literary expressionism. As we have 
seen, Hiller established his reputation with an essay on 


16 See Gay, 1952. 

17 Tggers, 1968: pp. 144-145. 
18 Mosse, 1970: pp. 176-178. 
19 Ibid., p. 178. 
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the ethical theory of personal freedom, and activist 
expressionism provided him with a context in which 
to pursue that problem. Thus Hiller’s philosophical 
writing was mainly pitched at a practical, journalistic 
level, and always pointed to the political goals of acti- 
vism as he understood them. At the same time, his 
thought was clearly influenced by neo-Kantianism, and 
his point of view emerged out of a critique of the two 
towering figures of classical German thought, Kant and 
Hegel. The moral philosophy of these men formed a 
natural point of departure for both Hiller and other 
independent intellectuals of the left. 

Intuitively, Hegel’s philosophical method would 
seem to have had great appeal for the activist writers. 
Hegel’s conception of the creative function of mind and 
its objectification in historical reality was not unlike 
the expressionist notion of constructive Getst.2° Yet 
Hiller’s opposition to historicism blinded him to the 
idealistic component in Hegel’s thought. He endorsed 
the conservative interpreters of Hegel who identified 
him with the principle, “what is real is rational.’ From 
this perspective, Hiller argued that Hegel’s philosophy 
represented a reactionary justification of the status 
quo and an attempt to endow historical phenomena 
themselves with moral value. Indeed, Hiller was hostile 
to the entire historicist tradition of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He overlooked the idealistic or subjective aspect 
of historicist methodology, and associated that doctrine 
with an adherence to what is, rather than what ought to 
be. Writing in the 1930's, Hiller argued that moral 
concern ought to be the driving force of history. While 
Ranke and the historical idealists might have agreed 
with such a statement, Hiller employed it as a polemic 
against them. From a practical point of view, he 
blamed the historicist doctrine for the “myth” of 
gradual as opposed to radical or revolutionary social 
change.”! Philosophically, he deplored the non-norma- 
tive implications of historicist methodology, describing 
it as an intellectual technique for anti-intellectual pur- 
poses. The study of history he compared to stamp- 
collecting, useful within certain limits, but without any 
grounding in normative values or philosophy. He dis- 
tinguished between a psychological level at which 
values were influenced by historical and cultural factors 
and a normative level at which they were independent 
of such influence.22 The function of reason, as con- 
ceived by Hiller, was to free men from past prejudices 
rather than endow such prejudices with moral value. 

Along the same lines, Hiller associated historicism 
with a positivistic or relativistic approach to ethics. 
He dismissed the positivists as the victims of their own 
procedures. They simply accumulated facts without 


20 Gustav Wyneken, whose thought we shall encounter later 
in this chapter, made just such an application of Hegelian 
method in formulating his own conception of Geist. 

21 Hiller, 1913: 2: p. 138. 

22 Ibid., pp. 154-155. 
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any principles by which to discriminate among them.?® 
The relativists, according to Hiller, were no better. 
He refused to accept historical relativism as a reason- 
able compromise with the goal of objective moral stand- 
ards in ethical and legal philosophy. Rather, he argued, 
by evading the issue of truth or falsehood in ethics, 
relativism represented a flight from the problem rather 
than a solution to it.?4 

Despite his emphasis on objective moral values, 
Hiller was critical of the attempt to devise a formal cri- 
terion for moral behavior as he understood it in Kant’s 
writings on ethics. In this case, however, Hiller was 
in sympathy with the universality of Kant’s solution 
and its epistemological basis. He merely doubted its 
practical value. Kant’s categorical imperative was the 
most useful rational principle for judging the morality 
of actions. Yet, Hiller insisted, there was no sure 
means of transforming this ethical imperative into prac- 
tical action when one was confronted with a conflict of 
values. He claimed that, in substance, Kant’s imperative 
amounted to little more than the proposition that one 
ought to act morally. Nor was there any way of mov- 
ing from Kant’s philosophical formalism into the area 
of practical moral issues.?® 

This, of course, was a traditional criticism of the cat- 
gorical imperative which had its origins in Hegel. In 
no way did it diminish the general impact of Kant 
and philosophical idealism for the Activists. Their 
conception of the transcendent character of Geist was 
impossible without idealism, and they were conscious of 
their debt to it. Yet Hiller was skeptical about the 
prospects for any purely philosophical or formalistic 
description of a systematic ethical theory. His skepti- 
cism originated in an awareness of the methodological 
differences between the human and the physical sciences 
that he had absorbed from Simmel. Thus Hiller’s 
rejection of the categorical imperative reflected a 
deeper conviction that the objective judgment of a 
moral situation was beyond the capacity of the ob- 
server.?® 

In Hiller’s philosophical writings, skepticism func- 
tioned in much the same way that nihilism’had func- 
tioned in relation to the expressionist outlook. Skep- 
ticism, according to Hiller, had to be incorporated into 
an activist system, yet somehow transcended so that 
its debilitating effects were nullified. “An activism 
which has not passed through skepticism,” he wrote, 
“will hardly be immune to it.” 27 Yet the nonexistence 
which skepticism represented had to be purged by 
means beyond intelligence itself.”” Therefore, Hiller 
rejected the idea that ultimate ethical understanding 


23 Ibid., p. 90. 

24 Ibid., p. 104. 

25 Ibid., pp. 97-99. 

26Kurt Hiller, 1920: 
1914). 

27 Hiller, 1922: p. 117 (Aufbruch zum Paradies). 

28 Ibid., p. 116. 
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could be achieved by philosophical methods. Instead, 
he chose to take the problem of ethics completely out- 
side the realm of positive knowledge. Rather than an 
objective moral philosophy with no genuine application, 
he desired a “practical” philosophy which would have 
social and political significance.?® He hoped to establish 
a system which would heal the traditional breach be- 
tween thought and action that had frustrated formal 
philosophical efforts in the past. 

To allow for skepticism without abandoning an effec- 
tive theory of social action, Hiller borrowed the concept 
of will from nineteenth-century German philosophy. 
The philosophy of will was originally a product of the 
reaction against the dominance of Kantian rationalism 
in German thought early in the nineteenth century. 
Such a conception played some role in the work of 
Fichte and Schelling and received its most exhaustive 
exposition in Arthur Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung (The World as Will and Idea) 
published in 1819. Briefly, Schopenhauer argued that 
the prime mechanism of human mental processes was 
not rational understanding, as in Kant’s philosophy, 
but rather an irrational life force he designated as will. 
Without postulating such a super-rational life force, 
perception, motivation, and action would be impossible. 
Philosophers such as Nietzsche and Fries employed the 
concept of will later in the century to explain the dy- 
namic of human motivation. In applying the concept 
of will to an activist social theory, Hiller was writing 
within an established philosophical tradition. 

Not Hiller, however, but the neo-Kantian philosopher 
Leonard Nelson, was the most systematic advocate of 
such a synthesis. Nelson was born into a wealthy 
Jewish family in Berlin in 1881. He studied at the 
universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, and finally Gottingen 
where he received his doctorate for a dissertation on 
the nineteenth-century philosopher Jacob Friedrich 
Fries. He joined the faculty at Gottingen in 1909, 
and subsequently published works on ethics and poli- 
tics.?° 

With respect to the philosophical tradition, Nelson 
agreed with Hiller about the malignant influence of 
historical relativism. He departed sharply, however, 
from Hiller’s rejection of the possibility of an ethics 
based on strong critical foundations. Nelson’s opti- 
mism stemmed from his reading of Fries, whose major 
work was a revision of Kant’s conception of the moral 
agent in the Critique of Practical Reason. Writing on 
Fries in 1914, Nelson pointed out that Fries had re- 
vised the Kantian view to present a more complex psy- 
chological picture of the process of moral choice. Fries, 
according to Nelson, demonstrated that in psychologies 
to date the emotional functions of mind had been 
sharply contrasted with and segregated from the pro- 


cesses of perception and reason, especially in relation to 
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the issues of moral judgment. Even such instincts as 
those toward sympathy and honesty were separated 
from the rational decision-making apparatus in the 
process of moral choice. Fries, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that such drives toward truthfulness contributed 
to the process of judgment, and had been distinguished 
from it only through a mistaken notion of that process. 
These instincts could be differentiated from simple 
understanding (Begreifen), but not from the general 
process of perception and cognition (Erkennen) .*? 

According to Nelson, Fries claimed that Kant had 
failed to integrate this concept of Erkennen into his 
moral philosophy. This shortcoming stemmed from 
Kant’s psychology, in which only two sharply differen- 
tiated drives were operative, one toward emotional and 
the other toward moral satisfaction.” To allow for 
his own notion of the interplay of these forces in moral 
choice, Fries posited the need of a third, or reflective 
(reflektierten), drive. The reflective drive had two 
basic characteristics, one related to its substance and the 
other to its form. Founded on the aesthetic aspect of 
human nature, the reflective drive involved the striving 
of the individual toward self-fufillment and cultural 
attainment. In its formal function, the process of re- 
flection allowed for moral decisions which neither desire 
nor rational understanding could achieve. It was the 
means by which human will was galvanized for moral 
purposes.*? 

In fact, in Nelson’s interpretation of Fries, the con- 
cept of morality acquired a more positive, more practical 
form than it had traditionally been understood to 
possess. To Fries, the moral law based simply on rea- 
son established only negative commands protecting 
the individual from injury. Positive action, related to 
general social purposes, was not the concern of morality. 
So narrow a conception of morality overlooked the drive 
toward self-fulfillment that was also an aspect of Fries’s 
conception of human nature. This drive could be 
satisfied only by the understanding of morality as an in- 
strument of social improvement, and by its realization 
in ideal action. Fries, Nelson insisted, thereby ex- 
panded the category of ethical action beyond the pro- 
tection of individual rights to the positive fulfillment of 
cultural and spiritual aspirations. He called for the 
hegemony of will, which embodied these ends, over 
the purely emotional or reasoning faculties.** 

In adapting Fries, Nelson’s moral philosophy re- 
tained the categorical structure it had acquired from 
Kant. But it also extended it beyond the realm of philo- 
sophical speculation to a practical concern with social 
action. The ideal action, consistent with the decision- 


31 Nelson, 1914: p. 96. 

32 Fries, of course, recognized the conventional distinction 
which Kant had made among thinking, feeling, and willing, but 
felt that only the first two were genuinely operative in his 
system. 

33 Nelson, 1914: pp. 98-102. 
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forming function of the reflective drive, became a di- 
mension of moral evaluation itself. The achievement 
of an action was, therefore, a measure of its moral 
value.” By broadening the base of moral intent and 
the scope of moral action, Nelson mobilized individual 
will as a moral agent at the social level. As in ex- 
pressionism, he utilized the creative, aesthetic aspect of 
personality, demonstrated its moral function, and estab- 
lished it as the unifying force behind a systematic ethic 
of social action. 

Kurt Hiller was no less ardent, if less systematic, 
an advocate of such a philosophy of will. Hiller, how- 
ever, employed the notion of will to compensate for 
the inevitable failure of any scientific or systematic 
approach to ethics. Writing in Die Weisheit der 
Langenweile, he distinguished between an abstract 
moral system whose goal was judgment, and a 
practical system whose concern was willing.® For 
Hiller, the issue of the rightness of an action was 
intimately related to the process of being rather than 
any abstract notion of moral obligation. In a crude 
way, his view approximated that of later existentialist 
philosophers who argued that morality could be under- 
stood only within the actual context in which choices 
were made. “Only there, where conceptions are accom- 
panied by the sense of being,” he declared, “is the issue 
of their correctness genuinely introduced, but not where 
it is accompanied by the sense of obligation.” 37 As 
with the existentialists, the function of thought was 
realized in the encounter with reality. Six years later, 
in the expressionist anthology Die Erhebung, Hiller 
explained the sense of involvement implied in his 
philosophy of will in terms of a distinction between 
ratio and reason. 


Understanding explains .. . and gives laws of being; ratio 
values and gives laws of normative being. Understanding 
orients in the existing; ratio regulates the existing. Under- 
standing produces only concepts; over and above that ratio 
produces ideas. Understanding is nothing more than a re- 
fined drive for self-preservation; ratio extends way beyond 
the limits of the animal I. Animals also possess under- 
standing; ratio is what raises man above animals. Science 
might approach ratio by describing and ordering it as a 
physical function, but cannot determine the substance 
of rational activity, the source of which is by no means 
scientific insight—its never exhausted limit is the will.38 


Hiller did not delineate those ideals which inspired 
the will. Nor did he appeal to some established poli- 
tical tradition such as that of a general will. He merely 
assumed that a “will of our type” would inform dis- 
parate individuals with a common moral purpose. He 
admitted the teleological basis of his system, dis- 
tinguishing the activist view concerned with means 
and purposes from the “intellectualist” approach con- 


35 Hauer, 1928: p. 13. 

36 Hiller, 1913: 2: p. 117. 

37 Ibid., p. 111. 

38 Hiller, 1919: p. 366 (“Ortsbestimmung des Aktivismus,” 
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cerned merely with cause and effect. The Activist 
retained the obligation to behave within the dictates of 
reason, but this was only an aspect of a broader man- 
date to play a continual role in the historical process 
of being and becoming.*® He insisted that a mystical, 
only partially articulated instinct lay behind the activist 
impulse. 


Its deepest essence is not therefore comprehensible in a 
quasi-mathematical way, but rather mystical; (this is not 
to question the precision of its methods, the sharp clarity 
of its procedures). The drive to the good, messianic, 
world-transforming action remains murky and evades all 
justifications. A narrow and shallow philosophy that 
hungers after proof fails here; ın this area rules the pas- 
sion of deeper, the security of more sacred powers.?° 


The ultimate goal of this mystical impulse was political 
activity. Hiller expressed the hope that his philosophy 
of will would break the traditional coalition between 
theoretical and practical philosophy and establish a new 
one between practical philosophy and practical politics.*" 

The extrapolation of these theories into the field of 
politics depended, to a large measure, on the implica- 
tions they held for a systematic approach to social action. 
Leonard Nelson was convinced that such a science of so- 
cial action was possible. For his inspiration, he turned 
once again to Fries. Fries had argued that through the 
reflective drive the individual responsibility for cultural 
development actually involved general social purposes. 
Therefore, the development of culture was dependent on 
public policy rather than private interest.*? Yet it was 
Nelson’s conception of the nature of the aesthetic drive 
which further refined the theoretical basis of such a 
public policy. Nelson’s basic contention was that the 
aesthetic drive in men was derived from a naturalistic 
or organic organization of society at an instinctual level. 
He argued that natural or aesthetic forms or laws 
existed outside the rational consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, but were fundamentally similar for all the mem- 
bers of such an organic community. The purpose of 
the community was to realize itself through positive 
social action emanating from the aesthetic drive.** Such 
actions represented the true rational will of the social 
organism. As a consequence of Nelson’s view, moral- 
ity was taken out of the hands of the individual in 
order to be realized through the policy of the com- 
munity as a whole. The ethical subject of Kant be- 
came for Nelson an aesthetic object whose psychological 
reactions were at least in principle quantifiable.** He 
was part of an ideal form of state which Nelson con- 
sciously patterned on the political theory of Plato.* 


39 Ibid., p. 365. 
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Yet Nelson was not interested in achieving an ethical 
society at the expense of individual freedom. In fact, 
he insisted that the goals of the society could be reached 
only when the individual within it was free to act as he 
saw fit. He expected that social and individual goals 
would be reconciled through public education. In his 
political writings, during the war and in its aftermath, 
he assumed that the reasoning power of the individual 
could be developed until private interest became equiv- 
alent to public interest. Because of the lack of such a 
science of social action, he argued that contemporary 
government associated any positive public policy with 
tyranny. He claimed that modern liberal society had 
abandoned the public interest to arbitrary private inter- 
ests in order to avoid the taint of despotism.*® 

Nelson viewed his scientific approach to ethics as a 
solution for the collapse of positive values in liberal 
society. In this respect, once again, he took his cue 
from Fries. Fries had dismissed the liberal, relativistic 
doctrine of tolerance as a useful political principle. He 
rejected tolerance as a form of intellectual slavery 
which, in Nietzschean fashion, he designated Priester- 
despotismus.* Nelson himself associated relativism 
with the dominance of liberal institutions and the 
hegemony of bourgeois values.** The alternative which 
Fries proposed was a strong statist policy in which 
public action expressed the drive toward cultural ful- 
fillment. He regarded this system as a form of ethical 
socialism.*” Nelson also viewed socialism as the pri- 
mary political antidote to liberalism, but his own brand 
of socialism could not easily be reconciled with the 
established socialist movement. Nelson disagreed with 
the materialism of orthodox Marxists who refused 
to acknowledge the idealistic foundations of socialism. 
He criticized the Social Democrats on two related 
counts. First, he regarded democratic procedures as 
a threat to the primacy of philosophical ideals in poli- 
tical life.°° Second, he accused the moderate socialists 
within the SPD of accommodating tactics which blunted 
the activist dimension of the struggle for socialism. 
For Nelson, socialism was not dependent on the logic of 
historical development, but rather on the incorporation 
of socialist ideals in human will. 

The idealist and activist elements in Nelson’s thought 
were expressed in a “scientific socialism’ which was 
hierarchical and aristocratic in character. By virtue 
of its high capacity for central organization, Nelson 
viewed socialism as the best means of incorporating rea- 
son and morality in social life. Yet in a mass society 
where rational ideals informed neither educational nor 
political institutions, it was necessary for an elite of 
culturally advanced individuals to function as a van- 
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guard of socialism. Such an elite, he insisted, would 
instruct the mass of the people in their own self-in- 
terest.’! The political organization which he designed 
to achieve these goals was itself disciplined and hier- 
archical in form. Finally, Nelson’s criteria for choosing 
this elite corresponded to his own practical conception 
of morality. He took pains to distinguish the most 
learned (Gelehrten) in the society from the most cul- 
tured (Gebildeten) in terms of their commitment to 
social action.°? In fact, in Nelson’s idealistic socialism, 
political action and cultural achievement were part of 
the same pattern of moral behavior.°? 

Another influential activist intellectual with similar 
views on social organization was the educator Gustav 
Wyneken. Born in Hannover in 1875, Wyneken was 
the son of a school administrator. He studied theology 
at university in Halle, Greifswald, and Gottingen, and 
received a doctorate from Greifswald in 1898. He 
was associated with the experimental educators Her- 
mann Leitz and Paul Geheeb from 1900 to 1906 when 
he established his own experimental school, the Frei 
Schulgemeinde at Wickersdorf, one of the few such 
institutions to resist the volkisch currents that were 
infiltrating the schools in this period. A few years 
later Wyneken began to publish his own educational 
theories and at the same time became the leading 
spokesmen for the progressive faction within the youth 
movement.°® 

Working out from his pedagogical theories, Wyneken 
reached many of the same conclusions about the struc- 
ture of society and politics as had Nelson. Yet the 
methods which he pursued in his most systematic work, 
Die Schule und Jugendkultur (The School and Youth 
Culture), published in 1914, were quite different. 
Using a rather indiscriminate mixture of cultural criti- 
cism and sociology, he based his work on a critique of 
“the sentimental cult of the individual personality” 
which flourished in contemporary society. He argued, 
in Marxist fashion, that such a cultural idée fixe was a 
product of bourgeois economic and political institutions 
and the social fragmentation that grew out of them. 
At the same time, he noted that the rapid encroachment 
of technology, the growing significance of the working 
classes, and the concentration of population in large 
cities were inevitably reducing the extent of individual 
freedom.5 While he questioned the value of historical 
study itself, Wyneken accepted these changes as part of 


51 In the years following World War I, Nelson’s unorthodox 
conception of ethical socialism was embodied in an organiza- 
tion of young socialist intellectuals. It operated first as a radi- 
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the logic of historical development.5® In this respect 
he differed from Hiller and Nelson, who were more 
consistent critics of the historical approach. 

To account for this pattern of changes, Wyneken 
questioned the individualistic assumptions of contempo- 
rary society. He insisted that the human mind and cul- 
tural sensibility were naturally social in their develop- 
ment and their function. While the individualistic 
school described the human being as a subject, Wyne- 
ken chose to view him as an element within a broader 
social reality. The individual consciousness, he argued, 
was only an application of a supra-individual social 
consciousness.”” Citing the existence of speech as a 
social creation, he suggested that since the structure 
of the mind was socially derived, culture itself must be 
a collective phenomenon. 


The structure of the mind requires it; Geist is, to take it 
from Aristotle, social by nature, planned by nature to be- 
come collective spirit, to become social Geist for the pur- 
pose of its self-completion, towards the development of its 
own nature.58 


Wyneken named this collective concept of culture as 
objective spirit Geist, a term he took from Hegel. He 
credited Hegel as the first thinker to recognize the 
emancipation of human Geist and its development as an 
“objective entity.” This process of objectification was 
measured by the control which the human mind 
achieved over nature and society through more sophisti- 
cated political, social, and economic organization. While 
the process of Vergeistigung (objectification), therefore, 
had concrete, institutional indices, Wyneken conceived 
of it as the conquest of active idealism over materialism 
and naturalism. In the process of organic growth, the 
phenomenal world was to embody the form and sub- 
stance of Geist itself.” Yet, in Wyneken’s view, this 
process of objective idealization was not sufficiently de- 
veloped in an individualistic era. 


This process of genuine objectification of the individual 
person is his genuine development as man; because the 
essence of a man does not consist in that he stands on two 
feet, but rather that his subjective will is held in balance 
with an objective (socially oriented) world.® 


At the same time Wyneken’s theory of objective spirit 
was applied to politics through the related concept of 
objective will. Objective will was simply the embodi- 
ment of objective spirit in the political institutions of 
the state, the realization of spirit as a willing community 
of collective entities. By the same token, the role of 
the state was the protection and cultivation of objective 
spirit, in its cultural as well as its political manifesta- 
tions. Wyneken’s conception of socialism grew directly 
out of his philosophical approach. Socialism, in Wyne- 


56 Ibid., pp. 144-145. 
57 Ibid., p. 23. 

58 Ibid., p. 6. 
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ken’s usage, was roughly equivalent to objective spirit, 
as much an idealist construction as it was for Nelson. 
As a practical matter Wyneken favored socialism in 
so far as it provided the most systematic control of 
economic life; while from a philosophical point of view 
he felt it achieved the necessary subordination of indi- 
vidual will to objective spirit.®* 

Naturally, the instrument with which Wyneken pro- 
posed to mold this objective spirit was the school. The 
organic metaphor used by Nelson to describe social 
organization was applied by Wyneken to the structure 
of the school. Since the school was the first place 
where the individual consciousness of the child could 
merge with a social consciousness, he argued that the 
school should be elevated over the family as the prin- 
ciple tool of child culture.“ He wished to overcome 
the bureaucratic character of the school system by invol- 
ving students with the operation of the school at every 
level. Out of such common striving to shape the new 
school, he hoped to achieve a common cultural com- 
munity which would provide the foundations of a new 
political community.® 

Wyneken’s social and educational ideas were also 
marked by an elitist bias. He insisted that the develop- 
ment of objective Geist would not hinder the emer- 
gence of dynamic personalities but rather foster it, and 
he identified the will to learn and to serve the society 
as the sign of a noble as distinguished from a common 
nature.** Wyneken’s theory reflected the traditional 
German attraction of the aristocratic sensibility for 
cultural endeavor. His socialism was almost entirely 
cultural in conception, and the highest expression of 
that culture was artistic. He took a special interest 
in the education of children of genius, encouraging 


them to apply creative gifts to the cultivation of Geist. 


Hiller maintained serious reservations about both 
Nelson’s and Wyneken’s social theories. As we have 
seen, he rejected the notion of a science of ethics and 
considered his philosophy of will as a practical alterna- 
tive to it. He took pains to rebut Wyneken’s idea of ob- 
jective spirit in a pamphlet he published in 1919, 
Gustav Wyneken’s Educational Theory and Activism. 
Though he congratulated Wyneken warmly on his intro- 
duction of the activist spirit into education, he criticized 
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him on two points. First, he felt that Wyneken’s con- 
ception of culture was too aesthetically oriented and 
not sufficiently political.*” Second, he rejected the con- 
cept of objective Geist as advancing a kind of Hegelian 
mysticism which transformed the human personality 
from a subject into a function. Hiller challenged the 
implied notion of a supra-individual consciousness as a 
metaphysical creation.® 

By the same token, Hiller was aware that his philo- 
sophy of will, without some sort of unifying structure, 
would fall back into the relativism for which he had 
criticized the existing positivistic theories of ethics.® 
Hiller’s “solution” to this problem was again a prac- 
tical one. He simply declared that there were certain 
fundanıental humanitarian purposes around which 
people would unite for social improvement. He identi- 
fied this notion as the Philosophy of the Goal, which 
he organized graphically around the image of an 
earthly paradise in which all these cultural and social 
objectives were achieved.” 

The idea of specific social purposes reflected another 
crucial difference between Nelson and Wyneken on the 
one hand and Hiller on the other. In that same 


pamphlet, Hiller accused Wyneken of neglecting the 


connection between Geist and human purposes. Wyne- 
ken, Hiller argued, elevated the concept of spirit to a 
“magic objective, a supernatural self-purpose without 
content.” ”! Rather than making the progress of society 
the purpose of Geist, Wyneken had transformed the 
progress of Geist into the purpose of society.” Hiller, 
by contrast, discussed Geist only in the context of hu- 
manitarian goals. Unlike Wyneken and Nelson, Geist 
was not, for him, an ultimate value. He argued that 
in the paradise to come the final triumph of Geist would 
be realized in transcending the need for Geist. 


Geist is the incorporation of all efforts for improving the 
destiny of man (the physical and the metaphysical). 


The most remarkable characteristic of paradise: it is free 
of Geist. 


One ought not, however, to draw the conclusion that every 
region which is free of Geist is paradise. The case is just 
the opposite. Paradise is just that order of life under which 
humanity no longer requires Geist; in order to achieve 
it an enormous expenditure of Geist is necessary. We 
must increase Geist endlessly until, at an infinitely distant 
moment, it sinks into itself. That is the tragedy and the 
greatness of Geist, to strive toward a goal which, when 
reached, renders it dispensable.?3 
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The concept of Geist as the vehicle of its own ultimate 
destruction was reminiscent of the apocalyptic ideas of 
Marx and Nietzsche. 

Thus Hiller departed in two respects from Nelson’s 
and Wyneken’s conception of objective spirit as social 
perfection. First, he related Geist to practical political 
and social goals. Second, he maintained the expres- 
sionist sense of the fundamental reality of the individual 
vision and the persistent relation of personal goals to 
social purposes. Indeed, the differences among these 
three men were perhaps too great to represent their 
work as interrelated contributions to a single, united 
movement. As we shall see, the vital center of activism 
remained in literary expressionism until 1920, and 
Hiller maintained much closer ties with the expres- 
sionists than with either Nelson or Wyneken. Yet both 
Nelson and Wyneken contributed important essays to 
Hiller’s Ziel-Jahrbücher during World War I. Each 
of these men was inspired by the same concern for an 
ethical theory of social action, and each of them 
attempted to relate his philosophical convictions to 
practical social and political problems. 


III. ACTIVISM AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The organizational principles which became associated 
with activism in the years after 1914 were derived from 
the Activists’ aesthetic and philosophical perspectives. 
Their conception of socialism and social organization, 
with regard both to society as a whole and to an intellec- 
tual elite within it, was conditioned by a grounding in 
philosophical idealism and an emphasis on the volun- 
taristic element in social change. The role of human 
will, and the means by which it could be aroused and 
organized for moral purposes, were the preeminent 
concerns of activist social thought. 

This conflation of cultural concerns and social theory 
which characterized the activist approach emerged not 
only from their involvement with the creative arts but 
also from the social and political context in which their 
thought was molded. Generally speaking we tend to 
identify the socialist cause with the working-class move- 
ment. In Wilhelmian Germany, however, where the 
shock of rapid industrialization had been felt throughout 
the society at large, collective alternatives to the individ- 
ualism of the economic order were inspired by such 
diverse notions as mysticism and nationalism, and rep- 
resented alienated elements within the middle classes 
as much as the industrial proletariat. Such alternatives 
embodied the nostalgic effort to redeem the communal 
spirit and stable social conditions associated with pre- 
industrial Germany, as well as the wish to transform 
Germany into a working-class society. 

The Activists’ attitude to the Social Democractic 
party and its Marxist ideology reflected the spiritual 
roots of their social concerns. By 1914 the SPD had 
been infected with the malaise and internal division that 
characterized German society as a whole. Though 
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the strongest socialist movement in Europe, and the 
largest party in the Reichstag since the elections of 
1912, the SPD was paying heavily in internal discord 
for its apparent success. The party had become 
increasingly divided into three groups: a reformist fac- 
tion which in critical respects was satisfied with the 
organizational strength and the relative prosperity 
which the party and its rank and file had achieved 
within a capitalist context; a radical wing which 
pushed for a tactical approach consistent with the 
party’s revolutionary ideology ; and a moderate element 
which worked with indifferent success to mediate be- 
tween these two extremes. With the control of the 
trade unions, and an entrenched position within the 
SPD’s executive councils, the reformists seemed more 
involved with internal conflicts over party rule than with 
the broader problems of socialism and democracy. 
And the reformists’ preoccupation with the day-to-day 
issues of wages and welfare often contradicted the 
revolutionary objectives of the radicals. In the last 
years before 1914 the failure of constitutional reform, 
the sudden halt in the party’s growth, and the apparent 
accession of many socialists to the patriotism of the 
bourgeois parties were stringently attacked by radicals 
such as Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg.! 

Despite these controversies only Franz Pfemfert, 
among the prominent Activists, became identified with 
the radical cause before 1914. As middle-class intel- 
lectuals in a caste-conscious society the Activists had 
no important connection with the working-class move- 
ment, and a marked distaste for the materialistic 
assumptions on which it was based. They identified 
the SPD with the bureaucratic Bonsen (bosses) and 
with the philistinism which they felt pervaded the lower 
orders of society. Only in the turbulent later years of 
the war, when a political and social revolution seemed 
imminent, did the Activists try to come to terms with 
socialism as a mass movement. Until then the activist 
writers viewed socialism as a solution to problems in 
their own areas of intellectual or artistic endeavor. Few 
of them were interested in economics or social organiza- 
tion as such. For both Wyneken and Nelson, socialism 
provided an organizational resolution of problems in 
education, in one instance, and philosophy in the other. 
The theories which grew out of their work and the 
practical activities they stimulated were directed more 
toward a geistig elite than toward the society as a whole. 
By the same token, the expressionist writers were even 
more remote from orthodox socialism. They came to 
socialism out of a concern for Gemeinschaft, which from 
their perspective was as much a religious or emotional 
issue as it was a social or political one. In their hands 
socialism was little more than a lyrical form of humani- 
tarianism. 

Given the affective roots of the Activists’ disenchant- 
ment with Wilhelmian society, the corporate or com- 
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munal approach to social issues, sponsored largely by 
volkisch theorists, had more emotional appeal than 
the scientific analyses of the Social Democrats. A fig- 
ure like Kurt Hiller, it is true, could never reconcile his 
own humanitarian ideals with the unbridled nationalism 
which came to characterize the communitarian critique of 
the right. And he recognized that a corporate approach, 
based on the Stände or estates of “traditional” Germany, 
had no relevance to a modern industrial society. Yet even 
in opposition Hiller acknowledged a certain spiritual kin- 
ship with the volkisch right. To broad elements of the 
middle class, threatened from above by the growing 
power and prestige of capital and from below by the 
prospect of revolutionary violence, such a socially con- 
servative approach had more unqualified appeal. It 
promised the ordinary Birger an honorable place in 
German society, and raised the entire social debate 
securely above “demeaning” economic issues to a more 
spiritual level. The goal of such theories was to 
strengthen the inner man against the divisive impact of 
liberalism: through a more communal organization of 
society; and through a more idealized notion of the 
Volk than could be derived from Bismarckian na- 
tionalism. We have already singled out the youth 
movement as a representative response to this impulse. 
These same ideas were entering the German school sys- 
tem in the prewar years, and could be measured in the 
cultish regard for a figure like Julius Langbehn whose 
Rembrandt as Educator, published in 1890, had heralded 
the notion of a mystical life force to be realized 
through national renewal and through a corporate re- 
organization of society.” At a more esoteric level the 
poet Stefan George’s ideal of a Bund of creative and 
emotionally responsive individuals was fashioned from 
the same stock of ideas. While these examples run the 
gamut from popular nationalism to arcane idealism, they 
each sought to organize a spiritual alternative to the 
material conflicts that divided German society on the 
eve of World War I. 

The anarchist activist Gustav Landauer, who rose to 
prominence a decade earlier than those Activists asso- 
ciated with the expressionist movement, attempted to 
synthesize the humanitarianism of socialist thought with 
the romanticism of the völkısch movement. From the 
beginning of his writing career in the 1890’s Landauer 
was concerned with social problems and social change, 
even if his writings on socialism reflected more of the 
religious mysticism of Martin Buber than the doctrines 
of Karl Marx.? Throughout his life Landauer struggled 


2 Walter Laqueur has pointed out the popularity of Lang- 
behn and a like-minded theorist, Paul Lagarde, with the youth 
movement. See Laqueur, 1962. For an excellent treatment of 
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Landauer’s letters, which appeared posthumously in the 1920's. 
Buber’s intellectual influence on Landauer will be discussed in 
greater detail below. 
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to mediate between the realm of individual Geist and 
its potential embodiment in a viable community. In 
this regard Kurt Hiller acknowledged Landauer as the 
precursor of the activist cause.‘ 

Landauer was born in Karlsruhe in 1870, the son of 
a Jewish merchant family. In the years from 1889 to 
1892 he attended university at Heidelberg, Berlin, and 
Strassbourg. For the next twenty years he was part of 
the Berlin bohemian community, barely supporting him- 
self with incidental jobs, translations, and editorial 
work.” He was first attracted to anarchism as a 
student and advocated an anarchistic socialism as 
editor of an intermittently appearing journal Der 
Sozialist. After the turn of the century he was in- 
volved with a number of communitarian groups such as 
the romantically oriented Neue Gemeinschaft circle 
and the Socialist Bund.* In the period from 1909 to 
1915 he established Der Sozialist on a firm footing 
and published it until 1915. Landauer, like other Acti- 
vists, had close ties to the literary community, which 
were cemented in 1901 by his marriage to the poet 
Hedwig Lachmann. In the following years he was 
associated with the Berlin Volksbühne and wrote a 
series of essays on Shakespeare which were published 
posthumously.” Landauer climaxed his life with a tragic 
involvement in Kurt Eisner’s revolutionary Bavarian 
government in 1919.8 

Landauer published his major work, Aufruf zum 
Sozialismus, (Call to Socialism), in 1911. In many 
respects, this book exhibited the same influences and 
approaches noted in the expressionist and activist 
writers already discussed.? Landauer, for instance, 
accepted the human will as the kernel of socialism. He 
understood as socialism “a. tendency of the human 
will and an insight into the conditions and methods to 
lead to its fulfillment. Socialism is an endeavor,” he 
argued, “to create a new reality with the help of an 
ideal.” 1° Like the Activists he conceived of Geist 
as an expression of human will. Geist, according to 
Landauer, was a life force which resided in every mem- 
ber of the community. At the same time, it was the end 
toward which this dynamic entity was striving. The 
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human community which was the goal of socialism 
could be defined simply as Geist itself." 

Landauer contrasted this idealistic approach with the 
scientific socialism of Marx. His objections to the 
scientific Marxism of many of his contemporaries were 
analogous to Hiller’s objections to Kant’s categorical 
imperative. As a sociologist, Landauer conceived of 
Marxism as a series of general laws which offered no 
real prospect of social application. Instead, writing in 
Der Sozialist, Landauer offered an activist redefini- 
tion of science. 


The present duty of the exact sciences is to transform this 
being, which for the sake of perception and our under- 
standing has been created by us, once again into becoming.” 


Landauer’s conception of socialism was, therefore, 
intimately connected to the drive for revolution. He 
argued that the Marxist, in his scientific complacency, 
would be much too moderate to seize the revolutionary 
opportunity if he found the capitalist system in a state 
of weakness. Against this contemplative scientism, 
he argued that the socialist revolution could be realized 
only through determination and spirit.” He con- 
trasted the dead weight of natural law to the living 
energy of activism. Landauer attributed this inhibiting 
scientific preoccupation to the organized socialist move- 
ment in Germany. He pointed out that the German 
Social Democratic party had substituted bureaucracy 
and organization for the activist spirit. There was no 
practical way, he felt, to convert this Wissenschafts- 
wahn into an effective political program.'* Yet, while 
other critics of the SPD such as Pfemfert felt that the 
party violated the revolutionary spirit of Marxism, 
Landauer identified the SPD as the natural embodiment 
of Marxism’s calcifying effects. 

A strong element of romanticism colored Landauer’s 
notion of revolutionary spirit. He referred to Marx as 
a philistine, and he felt that Marxism, by focusing on 
the external form of capitalism without capturing its 
essential characteristics, was totally committed to tech- 
nological development and progress at the expense 
of the human spirit. Despite his real compassion for 
the plight of the industrial worker, Landauer argued 
that the appeal to Marxism was based on the paro- 
chialism of the working class. He felt that the con- 
tempt which the Marxists heaped on the petite bour- 
geoisie could just as well be directed at the proletariat, 
who shared their materialism and decadence in equal 
measure. Instead of a born revolutionary, Landauer 
argued, the average proletarian had become a lifelong 
philistine.”” In a qualified form, at least, his thought 
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reflected an elitist tendency which was more stridently 
expressed by other Activists. This bias also revealed 
itself in contempt for practical politics. The rivalry 
of competing political parties expressed the selfish 
interests of particular segments of the social order and, 
in so doing, failed to grasp everything in its totality and 
development. The genuine socialist, Landauer claimed, 
thought, felt, and willed as the creator of a total social 
harmony.?® 

Unlike other Activists, however, Landauer related 
the human will to the socialist consciousness in his- 
torical and mystical terms. Here the influence of his 
friend, the religious mystic Martin Buber, was unques- 
tionable. The two men played an active role in one 
another’s intellectual careers, and both of them par- 
ticipated in a communal project based on the principles 
of evolutionary mysticism which involved a number of 
prominent German intellectuals in 1914.17 Indeed, 
Buber’s understanding of Chasidic Judaism was clearly 
related to Landauer’s activist socialism. We have al- 
ready noted Buber’s conception of the potential impact 
of the Jewish intellectual in the western world. This 
was specifically related to the Chasidic idea of the 
immanence of God in secular society. The duty of hu- 
manity, Buber argued, was to act as a co-worker with 
God in achieving a greater and purer perfection in the 
world.” The Chasidic theory also combined the 
communal and individual aspects that were characteris- 
tic of activist theory. It emphasized both religious 
experience through communal life and the individual 
mystical experiences of its various members.’® While 
Landauer rejected the formal religious aspects of Buber’s 
thought, he retained its historical and communal char- 
acteristics. Landauer recognized that Geist was pro- 
moted historically through communal ties and could 
be expressed in social traditions. Taking up this point, 
Buber himself referred to Landauer as a revolutionary 
conservative.?° 

The historical and traditional dimension of Landauer’s 
thought was expressed in Aufruf zum Sozialismus 
through the metaphor of the seed. Landauer suggested 
that the development of the socialist sensibility was 
lıke an “unending chain of ancestral growth.” The hu- 
manity of the individual was only the product of the 
unending races of the past, and in the process of becom- 
ing, the idea of individuality was expanding into the 
notion of Gemeinschaft or Bund.?! This organic image 
of growth was reflected in Landauer’s notion of per- 
petual revolution. The dynamic character of his notion 
of Geist continually opposed itself to a status quo which 
by its very nature tolerated injustice. Against the 
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Marxist convention of an end to the dialectical chain, 
Landauer suggested that it was in the very nature of 
Geist to renew itself continually. 


Justice will always be dependent on the spirit which per- 
vails among men. The person who feels that a Spirit might 
now be necessary and possible which so manifests itself 
that it adopts the Spirit’s final form and leaves nothing for 
the future, completely misunderstands the nature of social- 
ism. Spirit is always in movement and creativity; and 
what it creates will always be insufficient and never a final 
result except in form or idea. It would be a futile and con- 
tradictory endeavor to wish to create an external charter 
which would automatically exclude any possibility of ex- 
ploitation or usury.?? 


A related point on which Landauer differed sharply 
from the Marxian analysis was the notion that socialism 
could develop dialectically out of capitalism. Instead 
of creating a truly geistig socialist sensibility, Landauer 
argued that the effect of capitalism had simply reduced 
the worker to a dehumanized link in a great centralized 
chain. Rather than distinguishing socialism and 
capitalism, Landauer felt that the two were united 
through the dual processes of centralization and indus- 
trialization. He accused the contemporary German 
socialist movement of accepting the centralized state as 
the genuine organization of socialist society and of pro- 
moting bureaucratically administered state ownership 
as a substitute for communal ownership. “Capitalism 
and socialism must come together—that is the true ideal 
of Marxism,” Landauer wrote.22 Landauer was con- 
vinced that the Marxist belief in a centralized bureau- 
cratic society had evolved in a cultural climate in which 
socialism had lost its geistig content. 

Landauer’s solution to this erosion of Geist was 
anarchism. He believed that Marxian statist theories 
had diverted socialism from its true path. To recover 
it, he pointed to pre-Marxist thinkers such as Proudhon, 
who had developed their notions of socialism in opposi- 
tion to the state.” Landauer was convinced that poli- 
tical organization was fundamentally philistine and un- 
spiritual. Geist, for Landauer, was the source of indi- 
vidual freedom and the only hope for harmonious social 
organization. In modern society statism had sub- 
stituted itself for Geist: “Where there is spirit there 1s 
society. Where there is no spirit is the state. The state 
is the substitute for spirit.” 2° Reminiscent of Rous- 
seau’s writing on the disappearance of natural right, 
Landauer claimed that men at one time had lived freely 
in corporate groups. In contemporary society, the state 
had inflicted force and bureaucracy upon them.?® The 
role of socialism, he felt, was to revive these corporate 
entities. This idea was related to Landauer’s conten- 
tion that Geist was historically immanent in human so- 
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ciety. Socialism, as Geist, lived alongside the state, 
and had only to be discovered. Its external reality de- 
pended on the will of individuals to realize their com- 
munal destiny.”” Looking from a national, or even an 
international, point of view, Landauer depicted society 
as a connected structure of social groups (Gemeinde). 
“Society,” he argued, “is a society of societies, a Bund 
of Bunden of Bunden.” ** 

In emphasizing the Gemeinde as the basic social and 
economic unit, Landauer’s ideas suggested both the 
imagined socialist communities of the past and a nos- 
talgic retreat from the social changes imposed by the 
industrial revolution. This nostalgia, generally asso- 
ciated with the wolkisch right, was at the root of 
Landauer’s economic ideas.?® His attraction to the land 
and to the emotional attachments which could flourish 
there were very much parallel to the völkisch right, 
though without its racist or authoritarian bias. Like 
some of the volkisch thinkers, Landauer associated his 
notion of Gemeingeist with the social and political or- 
ganization of the middle ages. Socialism, he insisted, 
represented a way out of capitalism, and would develop 
in opposition to it, rather than emerge from it. It 
must be presented as a clear alternative to capitalism 
rather than a further step in the same dialectical chain. 
“Land and spirit,’ he declared, “that is the solution 
for socialism.” 5 The true basis of all economic value 
was not labor, as the Marxists contended, but the soil. 
The only genuine realities were the land and the prod- 
ucts produced on it. Capitalism, to Landauer, was not 
a thing but a soulless means of organizing labor and 
communicating between people.?! He proposed to sub- 
stitute Geist for capitalism by forming societies which 
maintained the worker’s personal relationship to the 
land, to his own work, and to the other men in his 
community. To accomplish this, he suggested that 
the socialist movement would begin to buy up land on 
which societies could be established to work the soil 
and manufacture goods for their own needs. By the 
conclusion of his Aufruf zum Sozialismus, Landauer’s 
romanticism had led him back to a utopian, pre-indus- 
trial conception of Germany’s future. 

Landauer’s opposition to the state system led him to 
give special emphasis to the danger for the working 
classes in a war between the great powers. His views 
on pacifism were developed between 1909 and 1915 in 
the pages of Der Sozialist.” Unlike the SPD, Landauer 
refused to view pacifism merely as the consequence of 
the successful implementation of a socialist program. 
To him a pacifist policy had a constructive role to play 
in the achievement of socialism. Landauer’s notion of 


27 Buber, 1949: pp. 46-48. 
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pacifism as an intrinsic aspect of social reorganization 


had an impact on the conception of socialism which the 


Activists promoted during the war years. 

Landauer’s romanticism was transformed from an 
aesthetic concept to a revolutionary ideal through his 
belief in the willing, active individual. A poet by na- 
ture, he expressed himself in terms of humanity and 
social justice.®* In this respect, at least, Landauer’s 
socialism was an archetype for activist thinkers and 
writers. Activism, for him and for them, was a means 
of restating romantic individualism in social terms. But 
in more specific respects as well, Landauer’s thought 
typified the activist approach. His celebration of Geist 
at the expense of technological achievement and science 
was a frequent theme in activist thought. This also 
was true of his disdain for the philistinism of the 
proletariat. Finally, pacifism as a fundamental dimen- 
sion of socialism became an activist rallying cry as the 
movement gained some sort of coherence during the 
war years. 

Yet many of Landauer’s most cherished principles 
were anathema to other activist polemicists. The statist 
basis of Nelson’s and Wyneken’s theories was obvious. 
Hiller, who looked to a utopian future when Geist 
would extinguish itself in human freedom, was, in fact, 
a bitter opponent of anarchism for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. For these men, the activist dimension of socialism 
made it necessarily political and statist. Though they 
shared Landauer’s anxiety over the consequences of a 
predominently technological social structure, none of 
them was committed to his program to dismantle the 
economic apparatus of modern society. Wyneken, for 
instance, saw the growth of technological competence 
as a movement from bourgeois individualism toward 
objective Geist.°° Hiller could not accept Landauer’s 
doctrine of continual revolution. He was in sympathy 
with the idea of Geist as process. But he also recog- 
nized the need to place activism within the framework 
of specific means and purposes, as he suggested in his 
Philosophy of the Goal. In addition, Hiller was 
ultimately to reject Landauer’s equation of Marxism 
with the doctrines of the existing Social Democratic 
party. In developing a critique of that movement along 
much the same lines as Landauer, Hiller was eventually 
to look more searchingly at Marx’s thought and dis- 
cover the groundwork for an activist ideology within 


84In a eulogy to Landauer in Die Weltbühne, Auguste 
Hauschner identified this poetic spirit in the strongly romantic 
current in Landauer’s revolutionary thought. See “Erinnerung 
an Landauer,” Weltbühne, July 31, 1919: pp. 137-139. 

35 Only a small minority of the Activists were, at any given 
time, closely associated with the anarchist movement. Aside 
from Landauer himself, the most notable of them were Franz 
Pfemfert and Erich Mühsam. Mühsam was a follower of 
Landauer and a participant in the Bavarian Revolution whose 
activities will be referred to again in the next chapter. 
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it.?” Nor can Landauer be credited, in the final analysis, 
with establishing a socialist framework for activism. 
Rather, the political climate of the war years, to be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, must be regarded as de- 
cisive in this respect. 

In Landauer’s work, socialism was less a system of 
social or political order than an instrument of personal 
or social integration. Not many of the other Activists 
shared Landauer’s anarchism, but all of them were pre- 
occupied with the need for Gemeinschaft. From their 
perspective, the individualism of the nineteenth century 
had failed not only politically, but also personally. 
Therefore, their concern with social organization existed 
at two fairly distinct, though interlocking, levels. First, 
they wished to create a community in which they could 
satisfy their spiritual needs as individuals and as intel- 
lectuals. Second, they hoped to improve the getstig 
character of society generally. To an Activist like Hil- 
ler, these two goals seemed both functionally and sub- 
stantially the same. In fact, this assumption led the 
Activists to confuse their preoccupation with the or- 
ganization of a geistig elite with the welfare of society 
as a whole. The result was the activist emphasis on the 
theory of the Bund—a plan for the mobilization of the 
spiritual resources of an intellectual elite. 

The concept of the Bund in the prewar period was 
most prominently associated with the elitist poet Stefan 
George. George was a talented writer and, above all, 
a magnetic personality. He attracted around him a 
circle of talented men, including Edgar Salin, Ernst 
Kantorowicz, and Friedrich Gundolf, who were devoted 
to the poet personally, and who shared his arcane 
aesthetic and cultural doctrines. Through his journal 
Die Blätter für die Kunst, George promoted a highly 
obscure and highly artificial lart pour lart against the 
conventions of literary naturalism. In the years imme- 
diately before the war George threw off the obvious in- 
fluence of French symbolism to become a “German 
poet” and foster the spiritual regeneration of his coun- 
trymen. Through the instrument of the Bund George 
hoped to encourage emotional relationships that would, 
in turn, further his objective of spiritual revival.** 

Although Activists admired George, they rejected 
both his radical aestheticism and his later attraction to 
a Germanic ideology. He remained a distant object 
of their praise and their criticism. The most influential 
advocate of the Bund for the Activists themselves was 
the social and sexual theorist Hans Bluher. Even by 
the unorthodox standards of activism, Bluher was a 
difficult intellectual to categorize. He was a close friend 
of both Gustav Landauer and Martin Buber, but was 
also responsible for much anti-Semitic writing, includ- 


37 Hiller’s re-evaluation of Marxism will be discussed in 
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ing attacks against the Jewish Literaten.° Politically, 
he identified himself with the nationalistic right, yet 
he was also a contributor to activist journals, and his 
intellectual concerns opened out toward those of the 
Activists. As Walter Laqueuer has pointed out, his 
writings excited more interest among intellectuals on 
the left than among those on the right.*° In his work 
before 1918, Blüher shared the activist analysis of both 
liberal society and orthodox Marxism. Liberalism, he 
declared, was too tolerant and relativistic to provide a 
firm geistig fabric for society, and the bourgeoisie itself 
consisted of narrow-minded sybarites or remote acade- 
micians. Marxism, while it had the virtue of being 
radical, was too materialistic. Therefore, Bluher con- 
cluded, it was fundamentally antagonistic to Geist.“ 

Blüher’s interest in the concept of Bund was rooted 
in two separate but related intellectual concerns. The 
first of these was his work as the historian of the 
Wandervogel, the German youth movement in whose 
organizational principles he saw the genesis of the 
Bund. The second source for his ideas on the Bund 
emerged from his criticism of bourgeois sexual concepts 
contained in Die Rolle der Erotik in der mannlichen 
Gesellschaft (The Role of the Erotic in Male Society), 
published in 1911.4? In rejecting the sexual standards 
of his time, Blüher argued that it was necessary to adopt 
a broader, less genitally oriented conception of the role 
of the erotic drive in the organization of human society. 
Introducing the Rolle der Erotik, Bluher suggested that 
“outside the associating principle of the family, which 
is nurtured heterosexual erotic relations, there exists 
in mankind a second principle, a masculine society, 
which owes its existence to erotic relations between 
men.” 4 Overt homosexuality fell within the orbit of 
this second source of eroticism, but of much more sig- 
nificance was the spiritual quality inherent in the re- 
lationships between men. The bond between men, 
Blüher maintained, was based on a fundamentally 
spiritual, creative drive which was absent from the 
heterosexual relationship. This was the case, Bluher 
argued, because women lacked the creativity and geistig 
seriousness which was characteristic of the male.** 
Bluher felt that the attempts of women at cultural activ- 
ity were nothing more than sublimated sexuality, while 
the erotic drive in men was closely related to geistig 
activity. From this point of view, he argued for segre- 
gated schooling in which the gottsche motivation of men 


39 Numerous references to both Buber and Landauer are to 
be found in Bltiher’s autobiography. See Blüher, 1953. 
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1920. 
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would be cultivated and protected from the dionysische 
motivation of women.* 

The institution which best embodied the creative, 
erotic, and aristocratic goals which Blüher supported 
was the Mannerbund. This consisted of a small group 
of creative, aristocratic individuals whose meeting culti- 
vated Geist through the medium of Eros. The example 
of the Bund which Blüher cited was the Platonic acad- 
emy of classical Greece. In contrast to this classical 
model, Bluher argued, contemporary bourgeois so- 
ciety had lost the proper atmosphere for the cultivation 
of Geist. Bourgeois society repressed the erotic rela- 
tions which were the source of genuine creativity. More- 
over, the institution of the university removed the intel- 
lectual from his proper, relevant relation to the society 
as a whole.*® Finally, as pointed out above, the mass 
volume of contemporary society discouraged the de- 
velopment of the aristocratic standards which Bluher 
felt were embodied in the concept of Geist.* 

The Platonic academy, however, was structured on 
the very values which had been abandoned by liberal- 
ism. The most obvious of these were the homoerotic 
bonds between members of the academy. Indeed, the 
eroticism of the academy tapped the emotional and 
religious feeling which Bluher argued was the most 
sublime philosophical perception. Though schooled 
in the methods of rational argument, Socrates’ sense of 
aristocratic values was based on the erotic experience 
of male beauty and bearing.*® The general picture of 
Greek cultural life which Blüher presented was lusty 
and turbulent. By contrast, Blüher claimed, the 
bourgeois intellectuals of contemporary society ex- 
hausted themselves in an attempt to improve man and 
society through a rational ethic of human behavior.*® 
This conviction lay behind Blüher’s caricature of the 
over-intellectualized Jewish Literat. From the estab- 
lishment of the Bund in German society, Blüher hoped 
to achieve a knowledge of letzen Dingen (ultimate 
things) based on a synthesis of erotic and religious 
feeling. 

Blüher’s most fundamental conviction was that of the 
inherently aristocratic character of the social organism. 
He satirized the liberal notion that it was possible to 
improve man through rational efforts. The Platonic 
academy, according to Blüher, was representative of 
Socrates’ aristocratic opposition to the democratic forces 
of Athenian society. He attributed to the Athenian 
democrats the same degrading characteristics as those 
of the petite bourgeoisie of Wilhelmian Germany.’ To 
Bluher, an inquiry into the nature of aristocracy 
was the principle object of philosophy and the source 
of value in human experience. 
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I repeat: the question of Socrates was the question of 
Aristo, and this again the question of aristocracy. What is 
virtue is the question. How can one define that special 
boundless bearing of man that raises him above common 
acts, that places him directly in the service of purposive- 
ness and usefulness? How are those surprising actions 
of the noble determined which tear man out of customary 
biological connections and somehow raise his track to the 
stars? What is the center of that willing which wills the 
superior, what is the center of those deeds which an obscure 
feeling tells us alone constitute the nature of man, and in 
connection with which alone man can be justified." 


As this quotation suggests, Blüher’s conception of 
aristocratic nature provided a rationale for social com- 
mitment on the part of the intellectual. Blüher insisted 
that Socrates’ perspective was in the final analysis polit- 
ical, not because it endorsed specific political purposes, 
but because it provided for the role of a spiritual elite 
in society at large.5? At the very least, the erotic cen- 
ter of the Bund required a relation to sensual life and 
an exposure to experience that was denied by the dry 
scholasticism of the bourgeois university. The image 
which emerged was that of the purposeful man, capable 
of vigorous emotional response and decisive action. 

What divided activist opinion was the nature of the 
political lession which could be derived from Blüher’s 
bündisch thought. The controversy emerged clearly 
in Hiller’s publication Das Ziel, to which Bluher con- 
tributed an article on the Bund in 1918. In “Die Bund 
der Geistigen,” Blüher qualified his conception of the 
political significance of the Bund by emphasizing its 
mystical character over its political effects. He dis- 
tinguished between the political man and the sacred 
man, arguing that only the latter type was open to 
inspiration from the erotic structure of the Bund. In- 
deed, the Bund’s chief concern was the religious dis- 
covery of the inner nature of man through Eros.’® Yet 
this did not mean that the nature of the Bund was 
ultimately passive or self-containing. On the contrary, 
Bliher suggested that the erotic structure of the Bund 
was possessed of an inner genius for organization.’* 
Driven by the restlessness of the homoerotic drive, the 
Geist of the Männerbund constantly pushed outward 
toward expression in the world of action. To empha- 
size its mystical essence, Bluher maintained that the 
formation of the Bund was an act of self-discovery. Its 
members were not chosen, but recognized one another 
intuitively." Blither contrasted the sacred Männer- 
bund with a group that was fundamentally political in 
purpose, the Zweckverband. The Zweckverband was 
an organization primarily devoted to a specific program 
and specific goals. Overlooking the metaphysical prob- 
lem of man’s nature, it was likely to advocate a bour- 
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geois philosophy of progress.®® Because of this lack of 
spiritual concern, the Zweckverband was necessarily 
deficient in erotic character.57 

In a footnote to Blüher’s article, Kurt Hiller de- 
fended the attachment of the Bund to specific goals. 
Without advocating a blanket theory of progress, Hiller 
refused to see how any activist organization could be 
effective without a comprehensible set of social goals. 
On this issue, the mystical element in his thought took 
second place to a practical conception of the means and 
ends of the organization of activism. He rejected 
Bluher’s total denunciation of the concept of progress 
asserting the relevance of such a notion within a con- 
text of specific social purposes.5® One must add, 
though, that in supporting the elitist basis of the Bund 
Hiller did much to undermine his own critique. The 
Bund seemed a more suitable vehicle to transcend the 
social and political problems of the day than to solve 
them. 

Whatever the political orientation of the Bund, 
Bluher’s conception of it was clearly derived from his 
experience with the youth movement. The type of 
homoerotic relationships described by Blither was prac- 
ticed and encouraged in the Wandervogel, and there 
has been much speculation on overt homosexual activity 
within the youth movement." Bltther regarded the 
mystical, erotic character of these groups as the in- 
spiration for the Männerbund itself.°° The youth move- 
ment inspired modern German intellectuals just as the 
youth of Greece encouraged an appreciation of Eros in 
Socrates and his colleagues. 

The attraction of a biindisch organization for the acti- 
vist writers naturally has raised the issue of homosex- 
uality within their own movement. In fact, many 
of the Activists were openly concerned with homo- 
erotic problems. Much of the activist expressionist 
poetry, such as that of Alfred Wolfenstein, had clear 
homoerotic overtones.*! In Alles und Nichts! (All and 
Nothing!), Rudolf Leonhard praised the bisexual who 
experienced all the variations of the sexual drive as a 
man more capable of Weltaktivität (universal action) 
than the “normal” heterosexual. As already men- 
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tioned, one of Kurt Hiller’s principal concerns as a pub- 
licist was with the legal rights of homosexuals. And in 
a posthumously published memoir, brought out in the 
early 1970’s, he specifically discussed his homosexual 
experiences. © 

Despite these examples, it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that activism was synonymous with the practice 
of homosexuality. There is no reason to believe that 
many of the Activists were homosexuals, and, not sur- 
prisingly, many others were not entirely candid about 
their sexual habits.** As in the youth movement, there 
was a strain of homoerotic thought which covered a 
range of activities from overt homosexual practice to 
the desire for Gemeinschaft. Once again, the stress 
placed by writers such as Blüher on the Platonic aspect 
of the Bund was designed to underscore the spiritual 
rather than the physical dimensions of relations among 
men.® According to Armin Mohler, Blüher expected 
that there would be overt homosexual relations among 
members of the Bund only in a minority of cases. It 
was primarily an organization through which a sub- 
limated erotic drive could be given spiritual expression. 
Whatever its sexual significance, however, the Bund 
satisfied the divergent needs of the activist mentality. 
On the one hand, the relationships within the Bund 
exalted the elitist character of its members and their 
claim to social leadership. Through the erotic function 
of the Bund, Blüher and other Activists hoped to 
achieve a revolution that could transform German cul- 
ture. 

Activist social thought was deeply and consistently 
informed by a concern with Gemeinschaft or commun- 
ity. As we have seen this emphasis reflected an in- 
volvement, beyond problems of social organization as 
such, with the relationship of culture and the cultured 
individual to the social process. Among the expres- 
sionists this has been observed in the religious and 
redemptive dimension of Gemeinschaft, as well as in 
its social significance. The doctrine of intellectual 
leadership on behalf of social and cultural revolution was 
one response to this problem, but only one aspect of an 
attitude that was equally revealed in a deeply felt wish 
for social integration. In fact, the Activists had not 
only a sharply critical perspective on the shortcomings 
of the social order, but also an acutely self-conscious 
mirror image of that society’s impression of themselves 
as intellectuals. Men such as Kurt Hiller reacted with 
hostility to a society in which their intellectual efforts 
were ignored or abused. Beneath the bravado of their 
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claims to political leadership lay an appeal for a more 
respected position within the existing society. 

The social stigma which the Activists bore was largely 
derived from the living which they made as publicists— 
a designation which better captures the intellectual 
aspirations of their writing than the customary English 
term journalist. The activist writers were attracted to 
work as publicists for many reasons. As “antiestablish- 
ment”? writers, both the Activists and expressionists 
had to make considerable compromises with social and 
aesthetic ideals to scratch out a marginal living in a 
conservative society. Even among those Activists who 
considered themselves creative writers, a high percent- 
age gained needed income from some kind of publishing 
or journalistic work. Another problem was posed by 
their extreme youth and their largely Jewish back- 
grounds. On this last count, the entrance of these 
men into respected academic positions was made espe- 
cially difficult. Under such circumstances, their drift 
into the relatively accessible fields of journalism and 
radical politics was predictable. 

Yet in Wilhelmian or Weimar Germany, where so 
high a value was placed on social and professional re- 
spectability, the position of the journalist or publicist 
was extremely insecure. This was particularly true for 
publicists connected to unpopular radical causes. These 
men were subject to the ostracism of a social order from 
which they were largely excluded, and to which they 
seemed a particularly heinous threat. They were attacked 
for using the concept of Geist as a critical instrument, 
rather than as an expression of German identity. The 
term of contempt used to describe these writers was 
Literat. Even in sympathetic journals identified with the 
political left, the Literaten were criticized for their in- 
sistently polemical approach to the political issues of the 
day, their failure to come realistically to grips with the 
limited alternatives of political life.” At the other ex- 
treme, it was common practice to question the intellectual 
seriousness of the Literaten in a society where achieve- 
ments in and standards for the Geisteswissenschaften 
(arts) were carefully nurtured, and where the academic 
establishment was the arbiter of these values. At 
the same time, the motives of the Literaten were im- 
pugned. In contrast to the princely objectivity of the 
academicians, the Literaten were demeaned as oppor- 
tunists who employed polemic to further their own ends. 
By so doing, they were viewed as intellectual engineers 
who had degraded Geist to an economic category. 
Their work was given the stamp of frivolity popularly 
associated with the Berlin coffeehouses in which these 
men congregated. Kaffeehausgeist became a term of 
denigration for the superficial, pompous, self-seeking 
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intellectual. In connection with their involvement in 
expressionism, the Literaten were depicted as specula- 
tors in art, trying to substitute the strident quality of 
their work for genuine feeling and insight. 

Many of these criticisms of the Literaten were justi- 
fied to some measure. But the impact of such criticism 
was frequently undermined or exaggerated by an 
ominous strain of anti-Semitism. Hans Blüher was one 
critic who made this connection between Jewishness and 
the radical role of the Literaten. Blüher insisted that 
the Jewish Literat was alien to the German national 
sensibility. He claimed that a fatal tendency to abstrac- 
tion on the part of Jewish writers inevitably divorced 
the Activists’ revolutionary proclamations from their 
proper sources within the national framework.’”° Sin- 
gling out Kurt Hiller, he argued that this polemical 
characteristic had exaggerated the value of intellect out 
of proportion to other more human qualities of char- 
acter.’! 

In rebuttal, Hiller and others wished not only to de- 
fend the respectability of the Literat, but also to demon- 
strate the special role he had to play in contemporary 
society. From the Activists’ point of view, naturally, 
the complaints concerning the radicalism and polemi- 
cism of the Literaten revealed the shortcomings of their 
detractors rather than their own. While they disagreed 
among one another on the significance of their Jewish- 
ness, none of the Activists doubted that the Jewish 
intellectual could be effective in stimulating cultural 
revolution in Germany.” 

More fundamentally, however, the activist endorse- 
ment of the role of the Literaten was related to a pro- 
found sense of cultural crisis and a need for new intel- 
lectual values to deal effectively with it. This sense of 
urgency was exacerbated by the experience of the war, 
and became a common theme in the work of German 
intellectuals of all persuasions. Even critics of activism 
and expressionism, such as the publicist Willi Wolfradt, 
attempted to explain these phenomena in terms of the 
breakdown in cultural values. Wolfradt reviled the 
emotionalism and utopianism he found in expressionism, 
but nevertheless recognized in it a response to this 
breakdown. He characterized the crisis as Zwischen- 
kulturlichkeit—a condition of cultural interregnum 
marked by uncertainty and malaise. According to 
Wolfradt, activist expressionism was a poor remedy for 
the problem, but a quite predictable response to it.” 

Armin Mohler, an intellectual historian who has dealt 
with this problem, has attributed a new conception of 
the intellectual to this sense of cultural crisis. Mohler 
has also described intellectual life in the Germany of this 
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period as a cultural interregnum, bedeviled by the loss 
of traditional values and the difficulty of erecting new 
ones. As a consequence, he has argued, the clear-cut 
categories of intellectual endeavor which marked other 
periods experienced a stage of transition in which 
their distinct characteristics were lost. A type of 
intellectual activity emerged in which thought, feeling, 
and willing could no longer be so clearly differentiated 
as they had been in the great philosophical systems. 
To distinguish them from traditional work in philosophy, 
Mohler has described these new systems as Weltan- 
schauungen. These Weltanschauungen were created 
by a new type of author, the thinker-poet whose speech 
combined the conceptual and poetic approaches. Fur- 
thermore, according to Mohler, these Weltanschauungen 
were inspired by clearly polemical purposes. They were 
designed to transcend the gap between thought and 
action characteristic of traditional philosophy.” 

This sense of cultural interregnum in which the ortho- 
dox divisions of intellectual activity had been blurred in- 
formed Hiller’s notion of the nature and the role of the 
Literat. In an article written in 1915 he expressed his 
doubts about the capacity for intellectual leadership 
possessed by various types of individuals. 


The wise man is not suitable; he lacks the drive for 
realization. The artist is not; he lacks normative values 
(and often a logical precision). The learned man is not; 
he lacks universality. The philanthropist is not; he lacks 
.. . the mystery.”® 


Not surprisingly, he found the potentiality for leader- 
ship embodied in the intellectual demands placed upon 
the Literaten. In a tribute to Alfred Kerr, Hiller 
listed the personal and intellectual attributes of the 
ideal Literat as a breadth of emotional responses, a 
wide-ranging intellectual capacity, a high character, 
and finally, a commitment to political leadership.’ 
Again in 1915 Hiller stressed the messianic function 
of the Literat as that which distinguished him from 
earlier intellectuals: “All his intellect is directed to 
action. He is the proclaimer, the achiever, the prophet, 
the leader.” "7 The Activists had clear prototypes 
for their image of the Literat. Heinrich Mann, with 
his attraction to French literature and culture, singled 
out Emile Zola as the best example of the writer-acti- 
vist.® For Hiller, however, Friedrich Nietzsche was 
the obvious personification of the intellectual warrior he 
admired. Nietzsche’s aphoristic style, his mixture of 
emotion and reason, his almost nihilistic devotion to 
rationality, and his alleged commitment to effective 
political leadership all made a deep impression on 
Hiller. He attempted to transfer these qualities from 


74 Mohler, 1950: pp. 24-26. 

75 Hiller, 1920: p. 34 (“Der Bund des Geistigen,” 1915). 

76 Chapiro, 1928: p. 121 (Hiller, “Bekenntnis für Alfred 
Kerr”). 

77 Hiller, “Der Bund des Geistigen”: p. 57. 
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Nietzsche’s work to his own. In addition, Nietzsche’s 
theory of the Übermensch found an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, not only from Hiller, but throughout the activist 
ranks. This was true of the aristocratic implications 
to be drawn from the Übermensch concept, and also of 
its promise of an apocalyptic development of Geist. On 
the one hand, it fostered the self-congratulatory notion 
of the intellectual hero which was cultivated by the 
Activists. On the other, it projected the myth of the 
superior man who could lead a revolution of Geist. 

Both of these ideas were variations of the deeply 
individualistic vision on which the expressionist move- 
ment was based. But the second, at least in its implica- 
tions, hinted at another facet of the emotional and 
intellectual needs on which activism depended. This 
desire to follow greatness was paralleled, at least in 
Hiller’s writing, by an awareness of coming into promi- 
nence in the wake of an era of intellectual greatness. 
This conviction provided the rationale for the sub- 
stance of Hiller’s philosophical endeavors and the form 
in which they were cast. It led him to identify him- 
self and his colleagues in the ranks of the Activists as 
cultural epigone. Hiller freely acknowledged the debt 
which he owed to his intellectual precursors such as 
Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and to his more 
renowned contemporaries such as Simmel.” He recog- 
nized how heavily derivative his thinking was and tried 
to give that fact an independent intellectual validity. 
In Die Weisheit der Langenweile, Hiller admitted that 
“the overcoming of relativism in the philosophy of law 
through the restitution of the will is not new in any 
respect.” 8 Hiller rejected the “pride of originality” 
in favor of the practical impact of his ideas on the exist- 
ing society. He was convinced that the great age of 
critical thought, removed from social and political reali- 
ties, was at an end. The great moral systems, he argued, 
were more or less established; but the task of trans- 
forming them into reality had only begun. 


The first half of this program (the designing of the world 
picture) has been more or less fulfilled by the Geist of the 
past; of the second, its realization, everything remains to 
be done.®! 


_ In the present situation, the intellectuals’ proper role 
was to resolve the antithesis between Geist and prac- 
tice. The intellectual now had the practical goal of 
organizing, at the social level, an already existing fund 
of moral principles. His creativity was subordinated 
to his function as political activist. The Literat, as 
mediator between the world of ideas and the practical 


79 For example, such acknowledgments are frequent in Hiller, 
1913: 1. 

80 Tbid., p. 121. 

81 Hiller, 1925: p. 54. 
Mann,” 1916). 

82 Hiller, 1925: p. 43 (“Philosophie des Ziels,” 1915). The 
essay, which appeared initially in Hiller’s first volume of the 
Ziel-Jahrbücher, will be discussed in detail in a later chapter. 
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world, was a man whose own aims could be realized 
only in their integration with the larger needs of the 
community. 

Ludwig Rubiner carried this idea a step further 
when, in defining the role of the artist in promoting 
social change, he suggested that his goal should be to 
outlive his own creative work rather than be survived 
by it.°® In his view, the death of the creative work 
itself symbolized the artist’s role as an effective agent 
of social change. Anonymity for the artist effectively 
separated his social persona from the individual creative 
vision. His personality, as transformed in the process 
of social change, transcended that creative contribu- 
tion.®* 

By submerging the individual creative voice within a 
broader social reality, Rubiner suggested an emotional 
alternative to the subjectivity that formed the basis 
of expressionist principles. The call to political activity 
revealed another psychological dimension to the 
estrangement experienced by the Activists. Such poli- 
tical commitment was created from motivations that 
ranged from the personal vision that was characteristic 
of expressionism to the desire to extinguish that vision 
in the security of a harmonious social community. 
Within the framework of these divergent tendencies 
activism developed further as a cultural and political 
movement in the atmosphere of the war years. 


IV. ACTIVISM IN WAR AND 
REVOLUTION 


To a large segment of the intellectual community, the 
activist message of geistig revival was transformed from 
a distant prospect into a pressing necessity by the im- 
pact of World War I. The human and political conse- 
quences of the war provided a sharper focus to the 
Activists’ aesthetic and philosophical concerns, and stim- 
ulated the need for some sort of political action by intel- 
lectuals. Within this context, the Activists’ visionary 
ideology found more concrete form in political objec- 
tives and organization. 

At its outset, however, the war itself seemed to sig- 
nal the end of spiritual isolation for German intellectuals 
of all persuasions. For intellectuals of the left, this 
response had its origins in the dissatisfactions of the 
prewar period rather than the nationalism and chauvin- 


83 Ludwig Rubiner, “Die Anonymen,” Die Aktion, January, 
1912: p. 302. As Eva Kolinsky has pointed out this was the 
general policy later pursued by Franz Pfemfert in 1918, both in 
Die Aktion and Die Aktion press. See Kalinsky, 1970: p. 30. 

84 Rubiner, “Die Anonymen.” In a tribute to Rubiner after 
his death, “Ludwig Rubiner,” Weltbiihne, May 27, 1920, Joseph 
Chapiro paraphrased Rubiner’s position in the following terms: 
“Nicht das Werk soll den Schöpfer uberlegen: der Schöpfer 
muss dauerhafter sein als sein Werk, als die Welt, die er 
andert, oder die der schon vor seinem Werk geandert. .. . 
Das Hauptwerk jedes Schöpfers ist der Schöpfers selbst, ist 
sein Vervielfolltigungsgeist, dem eine Generation der andern 
uberliefert.” 
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ism provoked by the August days. Yet the feverish 
excitement of the times provided a catalyst for their 
own emotional outpourings as well as those of their 
counterparts on the right. The feeling of integration 
with a revived spiritual community was expressed by 
Georg Simmel in the fall of 1914. 


First of all this transformation established a newly felt 
connection between the individual and the entire nation. 
. . . First violent blows must shake the assumption of a 
common ground, so that the ground is felt; and also so that 
one knows that if it is broken up and takes new forms, 
more than a limited portion of each man’s personal exist- 
ence becomes different. Rather, each man has only one 
existence, at every point of which the most individual and 
the most general penetrate in the unity of life.! 


In 1915, the educator Gustav Wyneken suggested 
that the war had created a new inner life for youth more 
effectively than a pedagogical reform could have done.? 

In this atmosphere extensive opposition to the war 
could emerge only gradually, even within the Social 
Democratic party which in theory was unalterably op- 
posed to such a “capitalist” conflict. The SPD’s sup- 
port for the war is too well documented to be discussed 
at length here. As one commentator has pointed out 
the so-called Bürgfrieden of 1914—the agreement of all 
the Reichstag parties to cooperate in the war effort— 
represented the ideal form of the Bismarckian state, one 
in which technocratic organization had completely re- 
placed political debate.* To this truce the majority of 
the Social Democrats acceded with both pride and 
uneasiness, pleased with their new status as “partners” 
in government while concerned about the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the Officer Corps to whom they were now 
allied. In line with the patriotism which had infected 
the reformist wing of the party in the prewar period, 
one socialist sympathizer expressed the SPD policy in 
these terms: “What the Junkers are defending is at 
most the Germany of the past, what the bourgeoisie is 
defending is the Germany of the present, what we are 
defending is the Germany of the future.” * 

By 1915, however, the stalemate at the front and the 
expansionist war aims of the military had made “the 
Germany of the future” too remote a prospect for many 
left-wing socialists. In December of that year twenty 
dissident’ socialists, including Hugo Haase, violated 
party unity by refusing to vote war credits. A further 
twenty-two delegates abstained over the issue of war 
aims. The split with the SPD, which largely followed 
the factional lines laid down in the prewar period, be- 


1Simmel, 1917: p. 10 (“Deutschlands innere Wandlung,” 
1914). 

2 During the war, Wyneken advocated the moral and physical 
virtues of military training for youth in the schools. In a foot- 
note added after the war, Wyneken rescinded his suggestion in 
the light of changed international conditions. See Wyneken, 
1920: p. 91 (“Der Krieg und die Schule,” 1915). 

3 Feldman, 1966: p. 30. 

t Ryder, 1973: p. 47. 
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came formalized in 1916 when a group of eighteen dis- 
sidents were stripped of their parliamentary rights by 
the SPD executive. This rump, which included a 
variety of radical and moderate socialists, was organized 
under Hugo Haase and Georg Ledebour who were soon 
to form the competing Independent Socialist party.’ 
By 1916, moreover, the fragmentation within the social- 
ist ranks was matched by the exhaustion and depriva- 
tion experienced within German society as a whole. 
Hunger, and the industrial unrest that followed in its 
wake, formed a stark backdrop for the increasing pres- 
sures for peace brought to bear both within and outside 
the Reichstag. Conditions of extreme hunger and 
fatigue produced an especially virulent series of strikes 
in 1916, and resulted in a sharp swing of workers to the 
Independent party which had been formed in April 
of that year. Under the iron discipline of its military 
leaders Germany was to continue to fight, but the 
Bürgfrieden within German society had been shattered 
beneath a burden of suffering and despair. 

For the independent intellectuals of the left the in- 
volvement with this war Geist was generally more short- 
lived than it was within the SPD. For many this spirit 
was dissipated by their grisly experiences in the 
trenches. The abstract idealism of Ernst Toller, for in- 
stance, could not survive the senseless human sacrifice 
at the front.” Intellectually, this enthusiasm was under- 
mined by the rapacity of German war aims and the 
“teutonic” version of national revival propounded 
by elements of the German right. The failure of the 
war Geist worked, in fact, to render the need for 
genuine cultural revival all the more apparent. These 
cultural aspirations were magnified by the troubled 
political atmosphere of the later years of the war. In 
responding to the radicalization of political possibilities, 
the intellectuals of the left redoubled their plea for 
geistig renewal, at the same time as they evinced a 
greater awareness of the organizational and social di- 
mensions of a revolutionary politics. For the writers 
and publicists involved with activism, the war created 
new opportunities to expound a theory of political 
commitment. 

The first new journal to emerge in response to the 
war, Zeit-Echo, was not initially designed as a forum 
for activism. Instead, it was created simply to mirror 
the spiritual response to war on the part of a cross- 
section of the German intellectual community.2 The 
journal’s evolution after August, 1914, accurately re- 


5 Ibid., pp. 57-58. 

6 Ibid., p. 99. For a detailed discussion of conditions within 
Germany during the war see Feldman: pp. 301-404. 

7 Toller, 1934: pp. 78-79. 

8 The following inscription was placed on the first page of 
the first issue of the journal in August, 1914: “Unterirdische 
Gluten werfen einen Widerschein auf die Seele des Künstlers. 
Staunend erwacht er vor dem gewaltigen Gotte. Vor der Kraft 
der Tat scheint das Wort zu verstummen. Er wird zum 
Wanderer im Wetterleuchten—Ein Echo nur ist's, das der 
Geist zu fassen mag und zu halten sucht.” 
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flected the drift of geistig politics during the war years. 

Zeit-Echo’s first issues, edited by Friedrich Huebner 
from Munich, represented a full range of reactions to 
the war. The predictable celebrations of German in- 
volvement were placed in some perspective by a recog- 
nition of the inhumanities which would inevitably ac- 
company so violent a conflict. Both Georg Simmel 
and Martin Buber praised the war spirit which was 
fostering cultural revival and the integration of the 
individual into the‘ national community.® For Buber, 
the war was only the prelude to a great period of Geist 
which would follow it.” Their views were seconded 
by the writers Max Brod and Thomas Mann. Brod, 
as a Jew, experienced a new sense of belonging to the 
German community, while Mann discussed the respon- 
sibility of the artist to support the effort at the front.” 
At the same time, however, Rainer Maria Rilke and 
Franz Werfel pointed to the sobering human tragedy 
of war which had yet to penetrate the public mind.” 
But when Werfel expressed regret that Germany’s 
metaphysical revival had occurred over so brutalizing 
an event, he sounded an uncharacteristic and discordant 
note. Throughout the remainder of 1914, the writers 
for Zeit-Echo maintained the connection between the 
war and their emergence out of emotional and social 
isolation. While an increasing number of intellectuals 
became conscious of the horrors of the fighting, the war 
itself had not yet become a subject of their cultural 
critique. 

As the war drifted into a disillusioning stalemate in 
the two years which followed, Zeit-Echo sought new 
foundations for its program of cultural renewal. Well 
before the end of 1915, the war was denounced as a bar- 
rier to genuine geistig revival. The journal’s writers 
now distinguished between a truly activist, creative 
Geist and the German Geist which had accompanied the 
outbreak of war.1* Furthermore, the journal was now 
dominated by contributions from men who were emerg- 
ing as prominent Activists. Gustav Landauer insisted 
that it was necessary to transform a war against cultural 
values into a struggle for spiritual regeneration.*° 


9Martin Buber, “Piscara,” Zeit-Echo 3 (1914): p. 38; 
Georg Simmel, “Vollendung und Aufgabe,” Zeit-Echo 4 
(1914): p. 54. 

10 Buber, “Piscara,” p. 39. 

11 Max Brod, “Gefühl von einer Verwandlung des Staates,” 
Zeit-Echo 3 (1914): pp. 30-31; Thomas Mann, “Gute Feld- 
post,” No. 3(1914) : pp. 14-15. 

12 Franz Werfel, “Ein Ulan,” Zeit-Echo 3 (1914) : pp. 26-27. 
Rilke’s comments appeared in an untitled article in the first 
issue of Zeit-Echo: p. 36. 

13 Werfel, “Ein Ulan,” pp. 26-27. 

14 Writing from an expressionist point of view, Alfred Lemm 
insisted that the origins of genuine Geist lay in artistic creativity. 
It was necessary to move from the subjectivity of individual con- 
sciousness to practical action. See Alfred Lemm, “Welcher 
Geist soll siegen?,” Zeit-Echo, No. 18 (1915) : pp. 267-270. 

15 In response to the article’s strident antiwar tone, two pas- 
sages from two to five lines in length were deleted by the Ba- 
varian War Ministry. As the antiwar movement grew in 
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Rudolf Leonhard noted that intellectuals who had 
greeted the war as a manifestation of Geist had been 
disillusioned to discover that it was only the most ad- 
vanced expression of a corrupt bourgeois society. 
Arguing from the vast organization of manpower and 
material for the war effort, Leonhard derived the para- 
doxical lesson that power politics was the only avenue 
by which Geist might influence public opinion.*® Kurt 
Hiller underscored these arguments in an article en- 
titled “Wir.” He proposed that “the war would never 
have broken out between nations, but rather between 
Geist and lack of Geist; and Geist would have won and 
war been eliminated.’ Criticizing the Schöngeist 
(aestheticism) of the past as impotent and superfluous, 
he challenged the proponents of Geist to develop a 
political conception of it which could meet the threat of 
the war spirit. In this, he seconded Leonhard’s call for 
an organization of intellectuals against the war. He 
pointed the way for the Geist of the future in the 
direction of social welfare, creativity, and individual 
rights.* Hiller’s rejection of the subjectivity of the 
past was echoed by expressionist poets such as Alfred 
Wolfenstein.” By the end of 1916, with the antiwar 
movement taking organized form and hardships being 
felt more stringently behind the lines, Zeit-Echo was 
no longer simply a barometer of sentiment on the war. 
It had become a radical journal which opposed the war 
in favor of a sweeping redefinition of national objec- 
tives. When Ludwig Rubiner took over the editorship 
in 1917, Zeit-Echo went with him to political exile in 
Switzerland. 

In this atmosphere of spiritual opposition to the war, 
two journals were created specifically to provide a 
forum for dissident opinion. The first of these, Das 
Ziel-Jahrbiicher, was edited by Hiller himself.*° It 
appeared twice during the war and again in its imme- 
diate aftermath in 1919. The initial 1916 issue prob- 
ably represented the first organized presentation of the 
activist position independent of its expressionist origins. 
The contents included a reprint of Heinrich Mann’s 
1911 essay “Geist und Tat” which Hiller regarded as 
the first genuine activist manifesto.2? Two major activ- 


strength, censorship and outright confiscation of publications 
were commonly practiced by the German authorities. The prob- 
lem will be discussed again later in the chapter. See Gustav 
Landauer, “Aus unstillbaren Verlangen,” No. 13 (1915): pp. 
188-191. 

16 Rudolf Leonhard, “Aufruf zur Wirlkichkeit,” Zeit-Echo 
17 (1915) : pp. 246-257. 

17 Hiller, 1915: p. 132 (“Wir”). 

18 Ibid., pp. 132-134. 

19 Alfred Wolfenstein, “Kämpfer Künstler,” Zeit-Echo 12 
(1915) : pp. 177-179. 

20 The first two volumes were entitled Das Ziel, Aufrufe zu 
tätigen Geist. The following volumes were simply titled 
Ziel-Jahrbücher für geistige Politik. 

21 Two additional volumes appeared in 1920 and 1925 respec- 
tively. 

22 The essay originally appeared in Pan in 1911. 
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ist theorists, Leonard Nelson and Gustav Wyneken, 
were represented with articles on the practical conse- 
quences of philosophy and educational theory. Rudolf 
Kayser, Alfred Kerr, and Alfred Wolfenstein, who were 
associated with the expressionist movement in a crea- 
tive or an editorial capacity, wrote on moral and cul- 
tural problems raised by the prosecution of the war. 
In general, the customary plea for Geist was heightened 
in intensity to convey the immediate need for spiritual 
revolution. Ludwig Rubiner’s “Die Anderung der 
Welt” and Hiller’s “Philosophie des Ziels” discerned 
the possibility for such upheaval in the spiritual deg- 
radation of wartime Germany. 

Both in this first issue and in the one which followed 
in 1918, the strident appeal for spiritual revival was 
accompanied by a greater sense of the organizational 
problems of an aspiring revolutionary movement. This 
concern was extended to the role which a geistig elite 
might play in the postrevolutionary society. The func- 
tion of intellectual leadership, the proper organization 
of the intellectual community, and the place of culture 
in the state were all examined at length. The second 
volume also concerned itself with the political problems 
of the postwar period, both in discussion of a forth- 
coming league of nations and in Hiller’s speculative 
essay on parliamentary organization, “A German House 
of Lords” (Ein Deutsches Herrenhaus). 

At the same time, Das Ziel displayed a penchant for 
dissent and controversy that reflected Hiller’s abrasive 
temperament. In both issues, the conservative Hans 
Blither published long articles on geistig revival and re- 
organization which were criticized by Hiller as ob- 
scurantist in tone. A major section of the second issue 
was devoted to a dispute between Hiller and the expres- 
sionist Franz Werfel over the possibility of spiritual 
influence on political life. Werfel’s pessimistic Christian 
anarchism was rebuked by a number of writers, Hiller 
included, as a denial of the activist approach to poli- 
tics.”” The very treatment of the controversy in Das 
Ziel served to re-emphasize the journal’s function as a 
forum for Hiller’s views. His obtrusive editing and 
highly polemical essays lent a thrust and an immediacy 
to the activist point of view which it had lacked in the 
prewar period. 

Not surprisingly, Hiller’s outspoken opposition to the 
war effort led to difficulties with the imperial govern- 


23 Werfel advocated a religious conception of Geist that was 
limited to personal professions of faith and individual creativity. 
He insisted that Geist and Macht were irreconcilable and that 
the attempt to give Geist political form was doomed to failure. 
See Franz Werfel, “Die christliche Sendung (Offener Brief an 
K. H.),” Ziel-Jahrbücher 1917-1918: pp. 202-221. Werfel’s 
points were rebutted with typical activist arguments in three 
articles by Alfred Kurella, Kurt Hiller, and Felix Weltsch 
which occupied pages 222-263 of the same volume. Werfel’s 
position was very much like that taken by Thomas Mann in 
his Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, published in 1918, which 
singled out the activist conception of Geist for specific criticism. 
See Mann, 1918: pp. 300-303. 
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ment. The two issues of Das Ziel which appeared dur- 
ing the war were censored.** This was also a major 
problen for Pfemfert’s Die Aktion. With the institu- 
tion of censorship the journal was forced to drop its 
explicit political commentary and to devote itself en- 
tirely to literature. Through these literary contribu- 
tions, and in other disguised ways, Pfemfert was able 
indirectly to express his opposition to the war, and to 
maintain his journal’s reputation as a voice of resistance 
to authoritarianism. But under these conditions Die 
Aktion could not develop as it might have into a focal 
point for the development of an activist ideology.” 

In this repressive atmosphere, a number of Activists 
who opposed the war and service in it sought exile in 
Switzerland. The journal which emerged from this 
exile, the Weissen Blätter, was organized as a monthly 
periodical in 1916 by the expressionist writer René 
Schickele. The circle around Schickele included figures 
such as Klabund, Heinrich Mann, Leonhard Frank, 
Gustav Landauer, and Ludwig Rubiner, and he re- 
ceived contributions from the antiwar front within Ger- 
many as well. Indeed, the journal was published in an 
atmosphere of urgency induced by the alternating hope 
and despair characteristic of men in political exile.?® 
Yet under Schickele’s editorship, the Weissen Blatter 
was neither as forthrightly polemical nor as personal 
as Hiller’s publication. While Schickele printed work 
by such Activists as Ludwig Rubiner, Leonhard Frank, 
and Hiller himself, the Weissen Blätter could not be 
identified so narrowly with the activist cause. It main- 
tained the traditional form of the literary-political jour- 
nal, mixing articles critical of Germany’s war policies 
with the creative work of expressionists such as Kasimer 
Edschmid, Alfred Ehrenstein, and Alfred Wolfenstein. 
Schickele was committed to the general politics of 
activism, as characterized by intellectual leadership and 
cultural renewal, but not so deeply involved with the 
specific cultural and political programs which Hiller 
developed in the pages of Das Ziel. Instead, Schickele 
and his journal were more closely identified with op- 
position to the brutalizing realities of the war. Weissen 
Blatter became the organ for the humanistic pacifism 
through which many of the expressionists sought emo- 
tional and intellectual refuge from their wartime experi- 
ences. Asa result the conception of Geist as a politics 
of nonviolence became increasingly influential as the 
impasse at the front gradually deepened. 

The sentiment which flourished in and around these 
two journals followed the general outline of activist 
thought sketched out in the preceeding chapters. Yet 
the extraordinary circumstances of the war heightened 


24In a letter to a Munich publisher in March, 1919, which 
was reprinted in the Ziel-Jahrbücher of the same year, Hiller 
explained that both wartime volumes of Das Ziel had been 
confiscated after a few thousand copies were distributed. 
See ‘‘Notenwechsel mit einen Litteraten in München”: p. 193. 

25 Kolinsky, 1970: pp. 13-37. 

26 Soergel, 1925: p. 325. 
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both the emotional and the rationalistic tendencies in- 
herent in the activist position. Hiller’s “Philosophie 


des Ziels” reacted to both these characteristics, urging 


a rather ecstatic definition of Geist as social action, 
while spelling out the practical purposes of such action.?” 
Other writers responded in turn, attempting to employ 
the feelings aroused by the war as a vehicle for their 
own approach to activism. Such emotionalism, which 
encouraged a definition of Geist as action, was one of 
the most singular contributions of expressionism to 
the activist cause. Yet another was the romantic or 
pantheistic notion of the complete interpenetration of 
self and world, a condition described by Rudolf Leon- 
hard in his wartime collection of aphorisms, Alles und 
Nichts! 

I experience the entire world, the entire world is in me; 
and with everything that I experience and have in myself 


I am in the world. So, through myself, the world is in the 
world, and so I find myself, though the world, in myself. 


The all concerns everyone, in commitment and justification, 
because everyone is a part of it. So everything concerns 
everyone, in commitment and justification.?® | 
The chief exponent of this emotional activism was 
Ludwig Rubiner. In his own contribution to the 1916 
Ziel-Jahrbücher, “Die Änderung der Welt,” he argued 
that man defined his essential nature externally through 
passionate commitment to social change”” He de- 
veloped those views at greater length in an essay he 
published during the war, Mensch in die Mitte (Man in 
the Middle). Here Rubiner based his commitment to 


action on an absolutistic conception of the world as. 


either “Good or evil. Justice or injustice. Love or 
or power. Freedom or slavery.” According to Rubi- 
ner, corrupt and authoritarian interests attempted to 
conceal these obvious polarities behind a false facade of 
complexity and compromise. In such circumstances, 
he argued, the greatest threat to Geist was posed by 
complacency and isolation, and to act incorrectly in- 
volved less injustice than the decision not to act at 
all. To this simplistic account of political morality 
Rubiner added a selfless idealism in support of his 
philosophy of revolutionary action. The commitment 
to change, through intense spiritual activity, involved 
the sacrifice of personal advantage to the realization 
of Geist. 


For the spiritual individual possessions have no signifiance. 
He assigns value. He alters constantly. How should he 
hit upon the idea of wanting to hold onto something? His 
leverage for the changing of the world is not possessions, 
but rather the highest immateriality, the most marked qual- 
ity of the inner self: intensity.?! 


27 The essay appeared in the first issue of the Ziel-Jahrbücher, 
1915: pp. 187-218. The program Hiller proposed there will be 
discussed in detail in later chapters. 

28 Leonhard, 1920: p. 49. 

29 Ludwig Rubiner, “Die Änderung der Welt,” Ziel-Jahr- 
bücher (1916) : p. 100. 

30 Rubiner, 1917: pp. 8-11. 

31 Ibid., p. 89. 
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Rubiner’s creativity was involved with the conception 
of Geist as transforming action. As we have already 
seen, Rubiner believed that the artist’s personal interest 
in originality threatened his proper dedication to change 
as a self-validating principle. From this perspective, 
Geist was not seen as the product of a fertile imagina- 
tion, but as the recurrent manifestation of a continual 
process. 


The valuation of the interesting or the original is a form 
of the belief in material possession. . . . The creative is 
neither original nor interesting. Discovery, that which is 
fundamentally creation, stands outside material possession. 
The creative changes the world and at the same time ex- 
plodes itself. It is there in order ceaselessly to start again 
from the beginning.3? 


Undoubtedly, Rubiner’s feverish activism went be- 
yond the cooler approach to social commitment of many 
of his colleagues. Yet, as we have already noted, his 
fundamental concern for emotional involvement was 
incorporated into the activist conception of rationalism. 
This concept of “ecstatic reason” also marked activist 
work inspired by the war. Writing in the 1917-1918 
Ziel-Jahrbücher, Rudolf Kayser proclaimed a new ra- 
tionalism based on creative rather than analytical 
thought, an approach informed by a consciousness of the 
collapse of earlier values, and buttressed by the will to 
fashion a neue Welt. At the same time, Kayser warned 
against a mystical romanticism which might damage the 
genuine commitment of activism to social change. He 
did not argue for an abandonment of the values of free- 
dom and morality, but rather for a redefinition of them 
which would stress a concept of Geist as “reality” as 
well as “truth.” Like Hiller, he associated the break- 
down of ethics with the inevitable failure of a scientific 
treatment of the subject. The geistig approach, based 
on the individual willing person, transcended the limits 
of empirical experience and critical method. Like 
Rubiner, Kayser insisted that the spiritual character of 
Geist gave the individual the responsibility and the 
power to transform the material world. 

While the intensity of the expressionist sensibility 
was in tune with the hysteria of the times, it was the 
compelling influence of the war itself which determined 
the direction of activism after 1914. The appalling cas- 
ualties of trench warfare and the grinding pressures of 
a struggle of attrition, both at the front and behind 
the lines, carried a powerful argument for pacifism to 
which both Activists and expressionists responded. 
Direct experience at the front produced such converts 
to pacifism as the expressionist dramatists Ernst Toller 
and Fritz von Unruh, who recorded their conversions 
in Toller’s Die Wandlung (The Transformation) and 
von Unruh’s Em Geschlecht (A Generation). For 
others such as Schickele, Rubiner, and Leonhard Frank 
it meant refuge in Switzerland, a sanctuary from which 
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they carried on a campaign for pacifism and activ- 
ism.** Under these pressures, the Activists reacted 
first as humanists and only then as theoreticians or 
politicians. A typical example was Frank’s program- 
matic fiction, Der Mensch ist gut (Man is Good), a 
series of sketches of people tragically uprooted and 
spiritually aroused through their exposure to the war. 
Frank moved from a picture of the barbarism of war, 
as measured in terms of mutilation and death, to an 
indictment of the materialism and greed which inspired 
it. In the final analysis, only love and brotherhood could 
successfully resist the destructive tendencies unleashed 
by war.”” For many Activists, this unabashed idealism 
not only accounted for their conception of pacifism, 
but also established the focus for their hopes of geistig 
renewal. 

This pacifist idealism was especially characteristic of 
the Weissen Blatter and its editor René Schickele. As 
the war proceeded, Schickele developed a conception 
of Geist which was basically pacifist in character. He 
regarded pacifism as a dimension of the emancipated 
human will. Pacifism both determined the goal of 
geistig change and dictated the means by which it might 
be achieved.2® Thus Schickele’s anticipation of revolu- 
tion was colored by his complete rejection of force or 
violence as a legitimate tool of social change. The 
attempt to achieve spiritual goals through military and 
political power, he maintained, was one of the funda- 
mental errors of human history.?? 

This pacifist conception of Geist was best reflected 
in Schickele’s reaction to the Bolshevik revolution and 
its implications for the forthcoming political upheaval 
in Germany. In 1917 news of the Russian Revolution 
had been received enthusiastically by German radicals 
who greeted it as an encouragement for their antiwar 
activities and as the harbinger of a similar upheaval 
in their own country. During 1918, however, Lenin’s sei- 
zure of power, and his militant and authoritarian meth- 
ods, had stimulated a debate which revolved around the 
suitable tactics for revolutionary radicalism in Germany. 
Schickele recorded his own response in the December, 
1918, issue of the Weissen Blatter while the German 
revolution still stood in an indecisive phase. Schickele’s 
critique of Bolshevism and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat hinged on the view that the Russian Revolution 
was rooted in the same power politics which character- 
ized capitalism and had resulted in the war. Quoting 
from Lenin for his own purposes, Schickele pointed 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat as a condition of 
permanent war against the bourgeosie based on raw 
political power. While Lenin justified such revolu- 
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tionary power as an instrument of class conflict, 
Schickele insisted that this was simply an excuse for 
counterrevolution from below, a continuation of the 
violent policies of 1914 under the guise of progress. 

In Lenin and his friends the war ideal is carried forward 
in its complete pitilessness. Their policies are the newest 
if hardly the final phase of power . . . in which the old 
world entered in August, 1914. ... The war torch of 1914 
is also the torch and weapon of the Bolsheviks. They 
seized it as it fell from the weakening hand of their enemy, 
and they have turned it against him. What for thousands 
of years struck bloodthirstily downward now strikes blood- 
thirstily upwards: ruthless struggle for power and the 
claim to power.?® 


In distinguishing Bolshevism from a genuinely revo- 
lutionary cause, Schickele differentiated between the 
transfer of power, which was a product of force, and 
genuine change, which could be produced only by 
spiritual means.*° In Bolshevism, Schickele argued, 
socialist beliefs were dissipated in demagoguery and 
hatred. As a result, Bolshevism had lost its spiritual 
capacity for love and humanitarianism. To the geistig 
individual, on the other hand, the only truly revolu- 
tionary policy was founded on such ideals, and de- 
pended on communicating these convictions to the pop- 
ulation at large. The Geistig were obliged to reject 
the violent and theatrical political policies of the past 
and work energetically for a Menschenverwandlung 
(human transformation). Against the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, Schickele called for a dictatorship of 
ideals through which theoretical insights could be trans- 
lated into an active social policy. | 

While Schickele defended pacifism through an attack 
on the alleged brutality of the Bolsheviks, the pacifist 
critique was more generally focused on the warring 
capitalist countries. Neither Schickele’s denunciation 
of Bolshevism nor the attitudes of other Activists in- 
volved a rejection of a socialism of some kind. On the 
contrary, the Activists wished to forge their humani- 
tarian and pacifist principles into a socialism which 
would counter the materialistic, class-conscious orienta- 
tion of both the great European states and socialist 
parties. In fact, their socialism frequently had little 
substance beyond the visceral response to material 
values characteristic of expressionism. Typically they 
extended the expressionist contempt for materialism 
and naturalism to an inclusive criticism of capitalism, 
mechanization, and the economic approach to social 
problems. In Der Mensch ist gut, Leonhard Frank 
identified the source of the war in capitalism and the 
despiritualizing mechanization of society which it had 
produced. Its offshoot, according to Frank, was the 
social automaton whose single preoccupation was the 
accumulation of possessions.*t Hans Natonek, writing 
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in Das Ziel of 1918, drew a rather broad analogy 
between the war as a manifestation of physical violence 
and the hegemony of positivism over the European 
spirit. The war was inevitable, he felt, because the 
dominance of the machine and economic concerns had 
eroded the geistig character of European culture.“ 
Not surprisingly, the critique of materialism and “eco- 
nomic man” was turned against the Marxist socialist 
parties themselves. In an article for the Weissen 
Blatter in the spring of 1919, the philosopher Ernst 
Bloch noted that a gap lay between the economic goals 
of the major socialist factions and the “community 
ethic” of communism. In Bloch’s eyes, the economic 
orientation of these parties made the imaginative leap 
to an idealistic socialism impossible.** 

Many Activists emphasized the connection between 
the materialism of orthodox Marxism and the lioniza- 
tion of the proletariat. Their own patronizing attitude 
toward the ungeistig masses rested on a denial of the 
proposition that genuine socialism was embodied in the 
working-class movement.** This was characteristic 
even of a figure such as Ludwig Rubiner, who ended 
up in the Spartacist camp after 1918. Rubiner de- 
nounced the class-consciousness of socialism as the 
product of an exaggerated economic perspective. While 
he supported the proletariat revolution of 1918, he 
preferred to look forward to the classless society which 
would issue from it.4° He emphasized the mechanism 
of revolutionary change rather than the substance of 
socialism. In contrast to Rubiner’s commitment to a 
radical faction, the “politics” of Schickele and many 
like-minded Activists was characterized by a dogged 
independence which insisted on a broad and idealistic 
framework for political activity. In December, 1918, 
Schickele defined socialism simply as the final resting 
point, the final maturation of society.** To Leonhard 
Frank, the goal was even less specific than that. He 
advocated a bland utopianism whose axes were simply 
love and humanitarianism.*’ 

Such “spirituality” produced a distrust of customary 
political practices and bureaucratic administration— 
both examples of a rigidly mechanistic philosophy. As 
a result, the Activists failed to identify themselves con- 
sistently with any major political faction.*® The same 
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characteristic could be observed in the tendency to give 
formal political terms a spiritual definition. To René 
Schickele, the incantation of democratic ideals did not 
involve adherence to a specific system of government, 
but rather a general moral commitment to the humani- 
tarıan community of the future. In the meantime, de- 
mocracy promised a social climate in which an aristoc- 
racy of natural ability might rise to power.* 

Ironically, this aloofness from orthodox political prac- 
tice was intimately connected to the principle of intel- 
lectual leadership from which activism took its revolu- 
tionary impetus. Schickele’s defense of Geist against 
power in the Weissen Blätter was also a defense of the 
geistig themselves whose independent position had 
nullified the role they had hoped to play in December, 
1918. The intellectuals, Schickele insisted, had to risk 
isolation and abjure flamboyant methods in order to 
work effectively for Geist. At the same time, he be- 
trayed his anxiety not to be taken for a remote intel- 
lectual Buddhist.°° Indeed, the crisis of December, 
1918, put in perspective a basic tension in activist 
thought between the idea of a geistig elite and a prac- 
tical commitment to social action. The intellectual elite 
regarded itself as the genuine embodiment of untainted 
idealism, yet felt morally obligated and emotionally 
attracted to the problems of the society as a whole. 
The difficulty of this position led the Activists away 
from membership in the democratically organized 
parties of the left toward the idea of leadership of a 
geistig elite. 

In Alles und Nichts! for instance, Rudolf Leonhard 
argued that the fact of inequality and the right to equal- 
ity were most closely connected. Leadership was an 
inevitable obligation which weighed more heavily upon 
the leader himself than upon the body politic. At the 
same time, aristocracy was a meaningful concept only 
in a democratic environment from which genuinely 
talented men could emerge. Leonhard’s justification 
for this aristocratic system hinged on the need for 
activism and revolution. “Most rebels have been 
aristocrats,’ he wrote, “only aristocrats understand 
rebellion ; and the ideal will be near when all aristocrats 
have become rebels.” 5? In the crisis brought about by 
the destruction of the war and the pressure of mass 
politics, of course, the aristocrat of the past had yielded 
to the committed intellectual of the present. Further 
to substantiate this claim to leadership, the Activists 
pressed the connection between political wisdom and 
creativity. By virtue of his creative powers, the poet 
was identified as a natural social leader. Writing in 
the Weissen Blatter, Ludwig Rubiner blamed the war 
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itself on the failure of such inspired direction to ma- 
terialize and he appealed to the geistig elite to come 
forward and exert their creative influence." Else- 
where, he defined creativity as the commitment to social 
action and social reconstruction, undiluted by any class 
allegiance or special interest. Artists were the “holy 
men” in society, he insisted, because of their total de- 
votion to Geist itself. As Rubiner’s argument implied, 
the Activists did not shrink from the conscious cultiva- 
tion of their own image. The 1917-1918 Ziel-Jahr- 
bücher began with a lyrically composed encomium to the 
superior man. Such a person was distinguished from 
society at large by the range of his talents and the ex- 
tent of his moral concern. He was graced, above all 
other qualities, with the ability to link thought and 
action.?? 

This romanticization of the creative faculties lent a 
special quality to the political writing of the Activists 
in the chaotic months before and after the November, 
1918, revolution. Their work was distinguished by a 
belief in neuer Geist, an apocalyptic, almost religious 
conception of revolutionary change as spiritual trans- 
formation. This identification of neuer Geist and 
revolution emerged immediately out of their perspective 
as creative writers or Literaten. Writing in Alfred 
Wolfenstein’s Erhebung, the Literat Leo Matthias con- 
structed the following dialogue between a politician and 
a poet. 


Do you wish to create men on the basis of an 
ideal image? To change men? 

Yes. 

That is impossible. All that one can do is to 
change the relationships between men. 

Because you hold this belief you are a politician. 
And because I hold another belief I am a poet.’* 


Torre: 


Luth: 
Torre: 


Luth: 


By the same token, the hopes for neuer Geist went 
far beyond the immediate political achievements of the 
revolution. In a speech in Berlin in early December, 
Kurt Hiller insisted that the revolution had just begun. 
He looked forward to “a deeply penetrating, uprooting 
education of the people in Geist . . . a genuine step in 
the direction of paradise.” 5 Rudolf Kayser called 
for a new rationalism which would discard the old 
scientific outlook in favor of.the will for a “neue Welt’ .°° 
In the face of uncertainty and compromise in political 
life, Activists and expressionists responded typically 
with a fervent, if opaque, idealism. Neuer Getst became 
the watchword of their movement, generally stated in 
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muted terms up to November, 1918, and trumpeted 
flamboyantly thereafter. From the first, the credo of 
neuer Geist constituted a utopian, emotional response 
to a dispiriting reality. | 

Under these circumstances, neuer Geist briefly be- 
came a major factor in German cultural life. First, it 
led to an intensification of the program of activist ex- 
pressionism and an expansion of its popularity. Second, 
the vogue of neuer Geist carried beyond the orbit of 
activism itself to expanding circles of the German 
intellectual community. The intensification of activism 
was marked by a spate of anthologies and journals, 
many of them short-lived, whose titles belied their 
political and literary interests. Among the literary 
periodicals, Die neue Blatter für Kunst und Dichtung 
was organized to present expressionist work and defend 
its aesthetic basıs.°” Junge Deutschland provided a 
forum for expressionist drama. Within its pages, the 
creative work of men such as Ernst Toller and Fritz 
von Unruh, and their political writings, contributed to 
a revitalized sense of the moral possibilities of the 
theater. At the same time, the revolutionary hopes of 
activist expressionism were projected in such antholo- 
gies as Kurst Pinthus’s Menschheitsdämmerung (The 
Dawn of Humanity) and Alfred Wolfenstein’s Erhe- 
bung.°® In these volumes, the polemics of such prom- 
inent Activists as Wolfenstein, Pinthus, Hiller, Land- 
auer, and Kayser found an eager and expectant reading 
public. 

The intensification of activism’s cultural program was 
accompanied by a deepening interest in political issues, 
both within and outside the German intellectual left. 
New journals were formed to present the activist point 
of view, and moderate figures such as Walter Rathenau 
and Friedrich Naumann lent their voices to support a 
radically new political role for the German people in 
the postwar period.®® Most striking was the shift in 
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interest among existing journals. Up to 1918, the 
prominent Neue Rundschau had been largely a literary 
journal. Under the pressure of political events, how- 
ever, its editor, Oskar Bei, involved the journal much 
more deeply in the problems of geistig politics and the 
activist cause. During 1918 and 1919 the journal pub- 
lished articles both pro and con on the activist approach, 
among them some of the most provocative critiques of 
the concept of Geist in politics. Perhaps most repre- 
sentative of the greater interest in revolutionary politics 
was the Weltbühne. The journal had originally been 
organized as a forum for drama criticism in the prewar 
period under the title the Schaubühne. In response to 
the issues raised by the war, its editor, Siegfried Jacob- 
sohn, gradually transformed the publication into a pro- 
gressive political journal, changing its name in 1918.% 
The journal opened its pages to a wide spectrum of 
political opinion on the German left, and, in the revolu- 
tionary period, became associated with an independent 
socialist political line. At the same time, Jacobsohn 
flirted uncertainly with the activist Literaten. He pub- 
lished a number of activist writers, such as Hiller, 
Leonhard, and Wyneken, during the war; and for a 
brief time, he supported Hiller’s efforts to transform 
activism into an effective political movement, publishing 
the program of Hiller’s organization, Die Rat Geistigen 
Arbeitern (The Council of Intellectual Workers), in 
November, 1918.® 

In fact, the enthusiasm for neuer Getst and revolu- 
tion extended beyond so-called “progressive” opinion to 
those intellectuals who were associated with a völkisch 
ideology and a rightist point of view. The nebulous 
idealism, antimaterialism, and elitism of the Activists 
were also suited to men who shared their dissatisfac- 
tion with modern German society and the effect of the 
war upon it. The journal which best exemplified this 
position was Eugen Diederichs’s Die Tat. Diederichs, 
who was born in 1867, was raised in an environment 
quite different from those who approached an activist 
orientation from the left. He came from a landed fam- 
ily and was himself engaged in farming during his 
formative adolescent years. An inheritance from his 
father enabled Diederichs to establish himself as a 
publisher in 1896, and also to travel extensively in 
Europe. These diverse activities added strong cultural 
interests to Diederichs’s aristocratic attachment to the 
German soil. He took over the publication of Die Tat 
in 1912, largely to spearhead the spiritual revival which 
he perceived within the German youth movement. 
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During the war he expanded this perspective, propa- 
gandizing for a geistig revival within the nation itself. 
By 1918, Diederichs’s writings and those of his col- 
leagues showed the same expectations of neuer Geist 
which characterized the tone of Das Ziel and the Wets- 
sen Blätter. In this vein, Gertrude Prellwitz appealed 
for an aristocracy of geistig leaders early in 1918. 


Out of hate and thankfully absolving love a new love will 
emerge which is strong enough to loosen the world’s rigidi- 
fication and to bring mankind back to youth! The darkness 
transforms itself into light, the demonical into divinity, the 
luminous face of the omnipresent God rises—who even in 
darkness and terror is only celebrating the evolution of its 
blessed completeness.® 


This call for cultural revolution was supported by 
both Prellwitz and Diederichs on the basis of a cultural 
critique and a political philosophy similar to those of 
the Activists. In the same article, Prellwitz de- 
scribed modern man as having fallen “deep into a soul- 
destroying materialism.” Diederichs’s remedy for this 
debilitating materialism, naturally enough, was a greater 
emphasis on geistig values. Like the Activists he asso- 
ciated such a policy with the dominance of an aristoc- 
racy of intellectual leaders. In addition, he echoed 
Hiller’s concept of the era of intellectual epigone. In 
contrast to the great German theoreticians of the past, 
it was the active commitment of intellectuals to social 
change that bespoke their geistig qualities in the present 
age.° He also viewed a communitarian socialism as 
the organizational form toward which a geistig elite 
must aspire. Finally Diederichs’s socialism was in- 
formed by the idealism of the Activists, as well as his 
deep distaste for the “narrow” class-consciousness of the 
Marxists. 

Yet in other respects, the socialism espoused in 
Diederichs’s journal was discernibly different from that 
of the independent left. While Die Tat’s writers took 
pains to dissociate themselves from the nationalistic 
excesses and expansionist designs attributed to the Ger- 
man right during the war, their social thought was not 
as responsive to pacifist and humanitarian impulses as 
that of the Activists.°” While for both groups socialism 
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was essentially communitarian, an inclusive ıdea rather 
than a theory of class, the inclusiveness of the Activists 
was founded on idealistic, humanitarian, and, to some 
extent, international principles. For Eugen Diederichs, 
however, the principal political question was the revival 
of Germany and the development of a genuine Völk- 
staat (national state). His socialism was rooted in the 
emotional attachment to the soil and the traditional 
social values that formed the ideological staple of 
völkisch theorists on the German right. In his ideal 
political organization he hoped to combine the social 
strength of the Volk with the individualism of a 
geistig aristocracy.®® He felt, for instance, that tradi- 
tional, regional political structures could form the 
foundation of a new socialist state. In addition, Diede- 
richs’s concept of Geist was more weighted toward the 
mystical and irrational than that of the Activists, 
reflecting more of the influence of German romanticism 
than that of the Enlightenment.° If Diederichs and 
the activist writers shared the same dynamic concep- 
tion of spiritual revival, they still differed sharply on 
the framework within which such a revolution could 
be carried out. 

In spite of these differences, the commitment to activ- 
ism itself produced a unity of interest on crucial 
organizational issues which was not reducible to the 
customary dichotomy between left and right. The 
writers for both Die Tat and Das Ziel supported the 
youth movement and the principle of bündisch organiza- 
tion as suitable instruments of geistig impact on political 
life. In this regard, the principle influence on Die Tat 
was Hans Bluher. While not himself a major contri- 
butor to the journal, Blüher’s views on sexuality and 
the youth movement became major concerns of Diede- 
richs’s journal. The 1916-1917 issues of Die Tat were 
preoccupied with the antifeminist debate initiated by 
Blüher’s sexual theories. While all sides of the con- 
troversy were represented in Die Tat, Diederichs him- 
self wrote on Blüher’s behalf. In 1916, Diederichs 
argued that only men were capable of “spiritual-crea- 
tive” work, while women were limited by emotionally 
oriented thought which was always chaotic and inarticu- 
late. He described the body of man as geistig-neuter 
while that of the woman was vegetatiwe."® Nor did 
Die Tat stop short of occasional open advocacy of the 
physical aspects of homoerotic relations. Alfred 
Kurella, who also wrote on the erotic for Wolfenstein’s 
Erhebung, described the physical satisfaction of homo- 
sexual relations in an article entitled “The Body’s 
Feeling.” 7 
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Yet Diederichs’s interest in the homoerotic was only 
a springboard for his principal concern with the Ger- 
man youth movement. As already mentioned, he or- 
ganized Die Tat to further the goals of the youth move- 
ment, and the geistig revolution among Germany’s 
youth continued to preoccupy the journal, even through 
the war years. In fact, the same interest in political 
involvement and cultural revival which united Die 
Tat and Das Ziel also attracted both journals to the 
cause of organized youth. As Walter Lacqueur has 
pointed out, elements within the youth movement in 
1918 expounded a vague religious socialism based 
largely on the critique of materialism common to both 
left and right.” Within certain of its factions, the 
youth movement divided along the lines of volkisch and 
humanitarian socialism already attributed to the rival 
activist camps. Following Blüher’s lead, Diederichs 
supported the wolkisch orientation which was pre- 
dominant within the movement.’® Yet the general tone 
of his encouragement to German youth was not so 
factional. He continually looked to youth in general 
to supply the creative neuer Geist that would transform 
isolated fragments of the German idealist tradition into 
a dynamic philosophy of Gemeinschaft. 

The Activists of the left were no less involved with 
the youth movement. Gustav Wyneken was one of the 
movement's most influential leaders, though his progres- 
sive views on politics and youth culture provoked dis- 
abling disputes with its predominant conservative fac- 
tion and prevented him from playing a genuinely con- 
solidating and inspirational role for the movement as 
a whole.”* Leonard Nelson associated himself with 
the left wing of the youth movement in the early years 
of the war, until he organized his own International 
Jugend-Bund (International Youth League) as the 
proper instrument for the development of geistig poli- 
tics in 1917. He continued to direct his appeal for an 
elitist socialism through German youth into the Weimar 
period.” Hiller’s own formal ties to the youth move- 
ment were established through friends active in it such 
as Ernst Joel. Joel first published a new journal 
of the youth movement, Der Aufbruch, in early summer, 
1915, and listed Hiller and other prominent activists 
such as Bluher and Landauer as collaborators. The jour- 
nal represented a specific effort on Joél’s part to push 
the youth movement in a left-wing communitarian 
direction. Although little came of it, the so-called 
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Aufbruchkreis which grew up around the journal pro- 
vided a point of association for Activists such as Hiller, 
Blüher, Wyneken, Leonhard, and Landauer.”® 

Beyond support for the organized youth movement, 
the Activists also maintained a tutelary role as critics 
of the existing educational system. As seen in a pre- 
vious chapter, both Wyneken and Nelson, themselves 
teachers, regarded the institution of their revolu- 
tionary ideas largely as an educational problem. The 
Ziel-Jahrbücher was primarily interested in encourag- 
ing the activist spirit in German youth through geistig 
reform of the school system. In the 1916 issue, Wyne- 
ken led the way with an article on “Creative Education,” 
advocating a reorganization of the schools on biindisch 
lines. He called for schools devoted to cultivating a 
spirit of Gemeinschaft within which customary dis- 
tinctions between teacher and student and the traditional 
classification of subjects would be absorbed. He also 
pleaded for the necessity of special schools in which a 
geistig elite could be trained.” Wyneken’s initial 
program was followed by a series of articles, in this 
and subsequent issues, which supported the introduc- 
tion of biindisch concepts at every level of the German 
educational system.”® 

Beyond its application to German youth, the Activists 
looked to the biindisch concept for the revolutionary 
organization of a geistig elite. The Bund satisfied the 
emotional need for Gemeinschaft just as it provided 
a framework within which intellectual leadership might 
be effectively articulated, motivations which were re- 
flected in wartime pronouncements in support of the 
biindisch idea. Writing in Zeit-Echo, Hiller initiated 
the appeal for a geistig Bund not long after the outbreak 
of the war, pleading for intellectuals to sacrifice their 
pride and individuality for the strength that would come 
through organization. In the crisis created by the war, 
he argued, the intellectual’s importance could be mea- 
sured only by his actual impact on society. The forma- 
tion of a Bund through which he could express his 
geistig aims offered the only prospect of such an effec- 
tive organization,”® an argument advanced again in 
Hiller’s “Philosophie des Ziels” which appeared in the 
1916 Ziel-Jahrbiicher. He based his understanding 
of the role of the Bund on two grounds. First, from 
an elitist perspective, he insisted on the need to in- 
fluence society from the top down in order to serve 
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geistig ends. Second, to insure the activist character 
of the Bund, Hiller defined Geist itself as the establish- 
ment of specific social and political goals. The Bund 
became the spiritual embodiment of the newly achieved 
unity between Geist and Praxis. Hiller’s insistence 
on a Bund organized for specific political purposes was 
derided by Blüher as a Zweckverband. Yet Hiller, 
writing in 1918, expressed the hope that such a Bund 
could unify people of differing political perspectives. 
In so doing he voiced the rather fatuous conviction that 
the commitment to Geist itself would override the 
tendencies toward dogmatism and fanaticism within 
the intellectual community.®! 

Not surprisingly, Die Tat also lent strong support to 
the concept of the Bund. Diederichs stressed the im- 
portance of the Bund as an alternative to the de- 
magoguery of party politics, a means by which the 
geistig individual could make a constructive approach 
to a variety of practical problems.*? Beyond these con- 
siderations, the Bund was inspired by the web of 
homoerotic relations which would flourish within it. 

Finally, the biindisch idea provided the Activists with 
a link to the international idealism which reached a 
crescendo with the American intervention into the war. 
Writing in the Weissen Blätter in 1919, René Schickele 
looked to the various Biinde as the constituent parts 
of a united international organization which would 
further the humanitarian goals of the activist move- 
ment. As in Landauer’s utopian vision of socialism 
as a “Bunde des Bundes des Bundes,” these organiza- 
tions were viewed as the basic building blocks in an 
ascending pyramid of international harmony. 

It comes as no surprise that activism exerted very 
little influence on the events of the German revolution. 
In retrospect, in fact, it seems that only the frenzied 
idealism of the revolutionary period could generate 
the conviction among the Activists themselves that 
such an influence was possible. Despite the intensity 
of their rhetoric, the Activists were sadly lacking in the 
popular appeal or organizational talents which might 
have bridged the gap between their own conception of 
Geist and the realities of German politics. As we have 
seen, they were scorned by the German intellectual 
establishment as Literaten. Within respectable society 


itself, many of them were dismissed as homosexuals, 


and any popular appeal they might have had was under- 
mined by their insistent elitism. It might be argued 
that there was an irreconcilable tension between the 
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Activists’ obsessive concern with independence and 
their expressed desire to exercise political power. 
Though unable to capitalize on this independence, they 
nevertheless made it the focal point of their program. 
Their only attachment to the major political parties 
was a short-lived and disappointing allegiance to the 
Independent Social Democratic party in the months 
immediately before and after the November revolu- 
tion.** Without influence outside the party structure, 
the Activists still scorned the opportunity to work 
within it. 

Despite their isolation and impotence, Kurt Hiller 
and his colleagues attempted to present their own alter- 
native for the reorganization of German society in No- 
vember, 1918. That program had its specific origins 
in Hiller’s wartime essay “Philosophie des Ziels,” which 
was based on two interlocking concerns, a general pre- 
occupation with the role of Geist in politics, and the 
need for an immediate response to the devastation of 
the war. Hiller’s first proposal for the reconstructed 
German society was the unconditional renunciation of 
war as an instrument of public policy. The employ- 
ment of violence, in and of itself, he argued, frustrated 
the effective operation of Geist within the state. The 
remainder of Hiller’s program directly concerned cul- 
tural reform or the political and social role of the intel- 
lectual. Without carefully elaborating the constitutional 
structure of Germany in the postwar period, he called 
for the creation of a parliamentry body composed of 
the geistig leadership of the nation. At the same time, 
he advocated unconditional sexual freedom, the elimina- 
tion of the death penalty, the complete recasting of 
German education, and a general guarantee of freedom 
of thought and expression. Hiller made no mention of 
either socialism or the German Social Democratic 
party. Instead, he simply called for a guaranteed 
minimum income, unemployment insurance, and the 
support of geistig as well as manual workers.°° 

The bündisch idea germinated in the war years in 
the circle around Kurt Hiller, in both private conversa- 
tions and formal meetings. Siegfried Jacobsohn, the 
editor of the Schaubühne, and potentially an effective 
propagandist for the activist cause, was won over to 
Hiller’s ideas. In the late summer of 1917, a group 
of fifteen to twenty Activists, led by Hiller, met in a 
villa in west Berlin to form the Bund zum Ziel. The 
Bund was designed to differ from the structure nor- 
mally attributed to political parties. It stood “left 
above the parties,” neither as an attempt to develop 
a mass following nor as an organization designed to 
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represent a particular interest group. Instead, the 
raison d'etre of the Bund zum Ziel was the defense of 
culture. The Bund considered itself revolutionary, but, 
as Hiller put it, not in the interests of the “unchained 
masses.” Rather, it desired a “rational” revolution in 
the interest of Geist that would be led by an aristocracy 
of geistig leaders.*’ 

The revolution which occurred in the autumn of 1918 
involved both an abdication of authority from above and 
a mass uprising from below. With the war effort col- 
lapsing, Ludendorff and the general staff yielded to 
the demand for political reform and negotiations for 
peace. The liberal Prince Max of Baden was chosen 
to form a parliamentary government which included 
Social Democrats. In early November, under the 
added pressure of the sailor’s revolt at Kiel and inten- 
sified agitation for a peace settlement, the Kaiser 
abdicated and power was placed in the hands of the 
SPD leader Friedrich Ebert. Despite a precarious 
coalition with the Independent Socialists and a full scale 
workers’ rebellion, Ebert’s government went ahead with 
plans for a national assembly to implement the parlia- 
mentary regime which the SPD favored. Yet the real 
power in Germany, insofar as it could be exercised, 
lay in the streets. Workers, led by left-wing socialists, 
seized control of Berlin and other German cities; and 
soldiers’ and workers’ councils, in imitation of those 
established in revolutionary Russia, were quickly 
formed. These councils, more than any other institu- 
tion in Germany, held power during the chaotic months 
of November and December, especially the radical Exec- 
utive Council formed in Berlin. The further course 
of the revolution—whether Bolshevik-style socialism 
or parliamentary democracy—seemed to hinge on the 
balance of power between the provisional government 
and the councils. 

In anticipation of a revolutionary uprising, the Bund 
zum Ziel met privately on November 7 and 8 at the 
Nollendorfkasino in Berlin. The group itself repre- 
sented a wide spectrum of interests and opinions. 
Among those who eventually signed the new manifesto 
of the Bund were men closely associated with activism 
such as Rudolf Kayser, Rudolf Leonhard, Rene 
Schickele, and Gustav Wyneken. Among the promi- 
nent expressionist writers were Kasimir Edschmid, 
Fritz von Unruh, and Paul Zech. Heinrich Mann 
represented the Munich organization of the Bund, one 
of a number which were being created in different Ger- 
man cities. Finally, there were a variety of figures such 
as the Austrian writer Robert Musil, the democrat 
and pacifist Alfred H. Fried, and the publicists Wil- 
helm Herzog, Otto Flake, Frank Thiess, and Willi 
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Wolfradt.28 The group voted to reconstitute them- 
selves as the Aktivistenbund, but the decision was 
almost immediately amended by the collapse of the 
Kaiser’s government. A sympathetic member of the 
Workers’ Executive Council, Hans-George von Beer- 
felde, offered the Activists space to meet in the Reich- 
stag Building, in the hope that they would take their 
place beside the workers’ and soldiers’ councils. Beer- 
felde insisted, however, that the Activists adopt the 
term Rat, a condition which Hiller resisted arguing 
that the implicit parallel between geistiger Arbeiter 
(intellectual worker) and Handarbeiter (manual 
worker) undermined the concept of Gerst as he under- 
stood it. Under the pressure of the hour Hiller reluc- 
tantly yielded, and his group convened in the Reichstag 
Building on November 10 with the title Rat geistigen 
Arbeitern (RGA).*° 

The program of the group, which Jacobsohn pub- 
lished in the November 21 issue of the Weltbühne, 
was patterned on Hiller’s original proposals of 1915. 
At the same time, changes in emphasis and wording re- 
flected the further influence of the war experience. The 
pacifist section became more substantive, calling for the 
prohibition of military conscription in all countries. 
This measure was to be supported by the founding of 
an effective League of Nations. Without forthrightly 
advocating socialism, the program showed a greater 
influence of radical economic thought. It called for the 
profits of productive enterprises to go directly to the 
workers, and suggested the eventual transformation of 
capitalistic undertakings into workers’ cooperatives. 
Politically, the Activists supported the direct election 
of a national legislative assembly, but also advocated 
the establishment of a Rat der Geistigen which would 
somehow oversee the democratically elected assembly 
and take over important functions such as the choice of 
a national president.*° 

With the help of Jacobsohn and the Weltbühne’s 
economist Alfons Goldschmitt, Hiller managed during 
November to secure some minimal financial support for 
his incipient organization. Goldschmitt procured about 
10,000 marks from an anonymous donor which sup- 
ported the activities of the Rat for about seven months.?! 
This gift, and the creation of similar organizations in 
Vienna, Hamburg, Leipzig, and Dresden, gave Hiller 
cause for early optimism about the success of his idea.”? 
But the disintegration of the Rat began almost imme- 
diately thereafter, thanks to political conditions and 
Hiller’s own ill-considered outspokenness. In his 
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first major Berlin address on the Rat and the progress 
of the cultural revolution, Hiller took the opportunity 
to attack the eminent moderate nationalist Friedrich 
Naumann, whose action in switching from support of 
the emperor to the founding of a German democratic 
party struck Hiller as hypocritical. The attack on 
the prestigious Naumann cost Hiller the support of 
many converts to activism, the most influential among 
them being Siegfried Jacobsohn. The break with Jacob- 
sohn and his journal removed Hiller from the pages of 
the Weltbühne until he and its editor were reconciled 
five years later.” 

The further brief history of the Rat revealed the ten- 
sion between its own persistent independence—both 
within the membership of the Rat and with respect to 
other factions on the left—and its desire to play a 
significant political role. The Rat’s next major meet- 
ing came at the Gesamtdeutsche Aktivistenkongress, a 
national gathering of local RGA groups, which was held 
in Berlin in June, 1919. By this time the fate of the 
radical revolution had largely been sealed. In a Berlin 
meeting in December the Councils themselves had 
voted to support the prospective national assembly, 
thus demonstrating both their basic moderation and 
their preference for a parliamentary system. In Jan- 
uary, Ebert’s government crushed an uprising of 
Spartacists and left-wing trade unionists with the aid 
of the notoriously reactionary Freikorps, thus isolat- 
ing the SPD from support to the left and reviving the 
fortunes of the right. The elections themselves pro- 
vided strong support, but not an absolute majority, 
for the socialist parties. In this atmosphere critical 
policies such as Council rule and the socialization of 
industry, ardently favored by independent socialists 
but resisted by the SPD itself, were eroded in the 
process of debate and compromise. While the substan- 
tive content of a social revolution was being stripped 
away, the spirit of the revolution was further sapped by 
the imposition of a humiliating peace treaty and the 
desperately impoverished condition of the country in 
the aftermath of the war. In fact the Activists’ meet- 
ing in Berlin was completely overshadowed by the con- 
troversy over the signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
Furthermore, the differences of opinion within the 
activist camp had by this time hardened into distinct 
factions. In his memoirs Hiller had identified these 
groups as an anarchist wing influenced by Tolstoyan 
principles, a libertarian socialist left-pacifist group 
around Hiller and his followers, and a Lenin-influenced 
element fascinated by “red power.” °* 

Despite Hiller’s flagging leadership, the conference 
developed a program that committed activism more 
firmly to the linked principles of socialism and Arısto- 
kratismus. For the first time, the Activists unambigu- 
ously rejected the democratic parilamentary system. 
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They pledged themselves, instead, to a “revolutionary” 
socialism compounded of the combined interests of 
intellectual and manual workers. 


We reject the basic dictatorship of the majority, nor do 
we demonstrate for a dictatorship of the minority; we 
demand the economic dictatorship of those who create ma- 
terial values through their work, and we demand the cul- 
tural political dictatorship of those whose revolutionary 
creativity generates cultural values—without consideration 
of whether a majority or a minority disposes of dictatorial 
competency.? 


Yet the supporters of left-wing socialism within the 
conference carried a resolution to which Hiller could 
not assent. The conference proclaimed the theoretical 
unity of activism with revolutionary socialism, and its 
practical support for the system of workers’ councils 
except where the council system specifically con- 
tradicted the fundamental assumptions of activism. To 
Hiller such a resolution went too far to obscure the 
distinction between activism and socialism. As in his 
response to the Rat issue some months earlier, he 
insisted on maintaining the critical difference be- 
tween work and creativity.” In this instance, as in 
others, Hiller’s insistence on the ultimate independence 
of Geist impaired his practical effectiveness. 

Thus, even as activism was being shaped as a doctrine, 
its support was being eroded by economic and political 
realities. The original contribution which had funded 
the activities of the RGA had by then been exhausted, 
and in a deteriorating economic situation there was little 
prospect for more help. In these circumstances, the 
members of the RGA were inevitably drawn off by the 
attraction of more powerful political and revolutionary 
organizations. The simple commitment to Geist was 
not sufficiently persuasive as an organizational or an 
intellectual principle. Hiller’s belief in the transcendent 
unity of genuinely geistig individuals was quickly de- 
flated by the reality of divisive social and political issues. 
His appeal to stand “left above the parties” failed to 
arouse the enthusiasm or confidence it had previously. 
Reflecting on the congress of 1919 and the entire de- 
velopment of affairs since November, 1918, Hiller com- 
plained that some Activists were overwhelmed by the 
apparent success of the Russian Revolution and “drunk- 
enly flew into the light out of the east.” ° Others, as we 
shall see in a later chapter, abandoned activism to play 
a constructive role with more moderate German social- 
ist factions. Some, unhappy with the compromises 
involved, simply gave up on politics. To these explana- 
tions must be added another point which Hiller him- 
self could not recognize. His tactless and abrasive 
style was entirely unsuited to the practical demands of 
political leadership. The “Naumann iricident” was only 
one example of how his behavior alienated followers 
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and friends, and fomented further chaos in a movement 
that had little organizational or ideological coherence 
to start wıth.°® Though the evidence here is sketchy, 
other intellectuals attracted to the RGA’s seem to 
have functioned just as ineffectively. After the first 
flush of revolutionary idealism in November, 1918, the 
meetings of the RGA both in Berlin and elsewhere, 
achieved a reputation for anarchy and childish 
acrimony.®°® In any case, the RGA, which Hiller later 
revived as a pacifist organization, voted itself out of 
existence at the June, 1919, conference, and never 
again convened in the form it had taken initially in 1918. 

Despite the prominence of activist expressionism and 
the utopian expectations of many German intellectuals, 
the RGA disappeared meekly from German public life. 
Hiller’s elitist principles went no further than the 
pages of the radical journals and the meeting rooms 
of the RGA. Yet the politics of Geist did become 
a major factor in the Bavarian Revolution, which, in one 
form or another, maintained power in Munich in the 
chaotic period from early November, 1918, to the spring 
of 1919. The “revolution of the intellectuals” involved 
such figures as Ernst Toller and Gustav Landauer 
who had made major contributions to activism. More 
importantly, the revolution, as its initial leader Kurt 
Eisner envisaged it, was directed against traditional 
power politics in the interest of nonviolence and spiri- 
tual transformation. 

While Kurt Eisner was not himself prominent in 
activist circles before 1918, the nature of his career 
and the intellectual influences upon him were similar 
to those of the Activists themselves. Eisner was a 
Literat with wide-ranging cultural interests and a 
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serious commitment to politics before it became fashion- 
able around 1919. At the turn of the century he was 
briefly editor of the Social Democratic party organ 
Vorwärts. After this experience, he settled in Munich 
and became a prolific author of social satires.'° While 
imprisoned in Bavaria in 1918, Eisner composed a play 
in an emotional expressionistic style entitled “The 
Trial of the Gods,” in which he attempted a dramatiza- 
tion of his career and political motivation. From the 
first, Eisner’s Marxism was “tainted” by a strain of 
idealism that was typical of the Activists. As an out- 
growth of his early philosophical studies, he looked 
at Marx within the framework of Kantian idealism. 
Holding that socialism was both ethically desirable and 
scientifically necessary, he refused to recognize any 
inconsistency between these two positions. He knew 
little of Marxist economic theory, and held a simple 
view of society as divided into bourgeois and non- 
bourgeois factions that was much like the expressionist 
critique of Wilhelmian Germany.'" In sum, Eisner’s 
Marxism had little to distinguish it from the ethical 
socialism and pacifism which supported the activist 
demands for getstig revolution in 1918. 

In common with so many others, the major in- 
fluence which transformed Eisner the Literat into the 
Eisner the revolutionary was his increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with the German war effort after 1914. In the 
spring of 1917, along with other dissident socialists in 
Munich, Eisner organized a branch of the Independent 
Social Democratic party (USPD) to voice opposition 
to the war. In the deteriorating political circumstances 
of the next eighteen months, the USPD rallied the 
Munich workers against the war and in support of 
political reform. Eisner became the acknowledged 
leader of the USPD, and was imprisoned in 1918 for 
organizing a political strike whose announced aim was 
the overthrow of the monarchy. When Eisner was re- 
leased from prison in October, 1918, he laid the founda- 
tion for a revolutionary coup by seeking the support 
of agrarian and industrial workers in Bavaria. With 
the Bavarian government itself paralyzed and rebellions 
reported in other parts of Germany, the SPD and 
USPD set a peace demonstration from Munich on 
November 7. During the demonstration Eisner and a 
detachment of revolutionaries invaded the Munich bar- 
racks where the soldiers capitulated without resistance. 
Eisner was elected chairman of a workers’ council, 
and during the night his followers occupied the parlia- 
ment building, the railroad station, the post office, and 
major newspapers with the support of Munich soldiers. 
The majority of Munich residents awakened next morn- 
ing to the surprising news that Eisner had appointed 
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editor of Vorwärts after disagreements with party leaders such 
as August Bebel and Franz Mehring who suspected Eisner’s 
Marxist credentials. 

101 Mitchel, 1965: pp. 71-73. 
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himself prime minister of a provisional government.!% 
The nonviolence of the coup exemplified the idealism 
which had motivated Eisner to seize power. As he 
commented a few days later, “We wish to give the 
world the example of a revolution, perhaps the first 
revolution of world history, which unites the idea, the 
ideal, and reality.” 1° 

Yet Eisner’s idealism was not equal to the political 
realities of the revolutionary situation. Well before his 
assassination in February, 1919, Eisner’s initial author- 
ity had evaporated. Obviously, he faced the resistance 
of conservative factions in Bavaria which began to 
reorganize themselves after the initial shock of the 
German defeat. However, it was the differences of 
opinion on the problem of revolutionary political orga- 
nization within the Bavarian socialist movement itself 
which sealed Eisner’s fate from the outset. As an in- 
dependent without a clearly articulated revolutionary 
program, Eisner found himself straddling the fence be- 
tween the two basic formulas for postrevolutionary 
political organization, traditional parliamentary de- 
mocracy, and the more radical system of workers’ 
councils. The regular social democrats, with much 
more popular support than Eisner’s independents, 
backed the parliamentry system.!° Radical Marxists 
inspired by the Bolshevik Revolution and Activists 
whose model was the Bund defended the council sys- 
tem as the source of genuine democracy.’ While 
Eisner advocated a political system which somehow 
combined both elements, his power was dissipated in 
the tug of war between the opposing factions.!% 

In fact, Eisner’s program had never been sufficiently 
radical for the activist intellectuals who had gathered in 
Munich in November, 1918. It was they, rather than 
Eisner himself, who campaigned most wholeheartedly 
for the incorporation of geistig principles into the revo- 
lutionary movement. The Activists most prominent in 
pressing for the radicalization of the revolution were the 
expressionist playwright Ernst Toller and the anar- 
chists Gustav Landauer and Erich Mühsam. Both 
Toller and Landauer had established reputations as 
pacifists and idealists. Mühsam, a member of Munich’s 
celebrated bohemia, was a follower of Landauer but 
was also deeply influenced by Russian anarchists such as 
Bakunin, who had supported violent tactics in the 
past. Like Landauer and Toller, however, Mühsam 
maintained his independence of the political parties of 
the far left while he pressed for a council system.’ 


102 Portner, “The Writers’ Revolution,” pp. 43-44. 
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The man most deeply and most tragically involved in 
the new Bavarian Republic was Landauer himself. 
Shortly after the seizure of power, Eisner called 
Landauer to Munich to lend support to his idealistic 
revolutionary program. Yet Landauer quickly proved 
to be more radical than Eisner by opposing the re- 
establishment of parliamentary rule in Bavaria. Along 
with Erich Mtihsam, he used his influence to advocate 
complete political power for the workers’ councils.?% 
Landauer denounced the perpetuation of the state 
parliament as a continuation of corrupt party politics. 
Both he and Mühsam steadfastly refused to identify 
themselves with any political party and regarded the 
council system as the embodiment of independent 
Geist.” Landauer continued his advocacy of the 
council system after Eisner’s death, while the revolu- 
tion in Munich was becoming more isolated from the 
real power in Bavaria and the rest of Germany. Along 
with Ernst Toller, he was a prominent official in the 
short-lived and powerless Räterepublik (Republic of 


Councils) established in the face of pressure from both 


right and left.?° 

Landauer was brutally assassinated in May of 1919 
when the Free Corps entered Munich, while Toller and 
Mühsam escaped with prison sentences. Their defeat 
marked the final blow to the chimerical hopes for a 
new political idealism based on revolutionary institu- 
tions. In the final analysis, the only real support for 
Eisner’s revolution was the idealism of the intellectuals 
themselves, an idealism which was no defense against 
the tactics of power politics. In this respect, the Ba- 
varian tragedy was only a prelude to the experience of 
the independent left during the Weimar period. 


V. KURT HILLER’S ACTIVIST PROGRAM 


The activist program of political organization and 
social and cultural reform was developed and refined 
during 1919 and 1920, even as the dream of neuer Geıst 
was disintegrating in the face of intractable political 
obstacles. The substance of this program consisted of 
the “platform” enunciated by the RGA and Kurt Hil- 
ler’s major essays published in Das Ziel. Thus the tone 
of the activist program was informed by the shifting 
social perspectives of the war period and its aftermath. 
More specifically, it inherited the vocabularies of so- 
cialism and political reform which were the legacies of 
the Russian Revolution and the constitutional contro- 
versy within Germany itself. As the political enthusi- 
asms of the expressionist writers were undermined, the 
role of Hiller himself became an altogether dominating 
one. 

While activism altered its focus to meet the demands 
of revolutionary politics, it did so without discarding 
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its original expressionist foundations. In fact, these 
expressionist origins were embodied in contradictory 
tendencies which obstructed the potential political effec- 
tiveness of the movement. The tension between the 
personal vision of the expressionist writer and the long- 
ing for Gemeinschaft was represented in an uneasy 
equilibrium between the insistent demand for personal 
freedom and the postulation of a common social will. 
Thus the activist program was plagued by conflict be- 
tween the supposedly complementary functions of cul- 
tural criticism and practical political action. As critics 
of the sterility of modern society and champions of 
the need for cultural transformation, the Activists had 
written from a highly personalized and often elitist 
perspective. To translate these perceptions into pro- 
grams for action, they were often forced to appeal to 
the very people to whom their scorn was directed. Too 
often the geistig origins of their social criticism had 
the ultimate effect of isolating them from the com- 
munity which they had hoped to lead. 

Not surprisingly, the contradictory tendencies within 
the activist program were reproduced in the intellectual 
orientation and personality of Kurt Hiller. Through 
the diversity of his interests, Hiller provided the com- 
mon denominator for a many-sided, highly idiosyncratic 
movement. From a practical standpoint, he constituted 
activism’s polemical center. He directed its organiza- 
tion, however scanty, and composed its most important 
manifestoes. Yet Hiller was far from an ideal leader. 
His ardent defense of homosexuality made him repug- 
nant to many intellectuals. Others, such as Hans 
Bluher, who could sympathize with his sexual views, 
dismissed him as the archetype of the contentious 
Jewish Literat. Allowing for Blüher’s anti-Semitism, 
contentiousness was certainly the essence of Hiller’s 
public personality. He defended the necessity for 
Kampf (struggle) as ardently as he rejected the resort 
to war.” Among his fellow intellectuals, he elicited 
either admiration for his combativeness or disdain for 
his obstinacy. Frequently, he brought out both. In 
fact, this streak of obstinacy made it difficult for Hiller 
to maintain the friends he had. His quarrels with 
Pfemfert and Jacobsohn were extremely damaging 
to the activist cause. Faced with the delicate problem 
of attracting a disparate coalition of intellectuals to the 
cause of geistig renewal, Hiller’s mercurial temper ren- 
dered that task doubly difficult.? Despite his insistence 
on a practical philosophy of goals, he was by tempera- 


1 Blüher, 1955: p. 95. 

2 This insistence on “struggle” is explained in more detail 
later in the chapter, in relation to Hiller’s involvement in the 
pacifist movement. 

3 An admiring description of Hiller’s militancy, Thiess, 1923: 
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ment more suited to be a leader of Blüher’s romantic 
Bund than he was of a cohesive political cadre. 

Perhaps the conflicting elements in Hiller’s public 
persona are best expressed in the subtitles to his two 
volumes of memoirs, Logos and Eros—the assertive and 
organizing power of reason on the one hand, and the 
physical and spiritual appeal of erotic experience on 
the other. These concepts appear in opposition in 
Hiller’s personality, and in synthesis in his ideal image 
of the activist political leader. Hiller’s attraction to 
Logos was evident throughout his public career. As 
we have seen he wished not only to take a leading role 
in the expressionist movement, but to reorient expres- 
sionist writing in a more concrete, more positive, more 
socially conscious direction. Though these efforts cul- 
minated in the failure of the Rat geistigen Arbeitern, 
Hiller continued to prosyletize for Geist ın the Weimar 
period: becoming a leader of the radical wing of the 
German pacifist movement and a major spokesman for 
the rights of German homosexuals. Through his con- 
tributions to the Weltbühne after 1924 Hiller pursued 
his objective of leading a united and spiritually based 
left-wing movement. Indeed, one of his greatest dis- 
appointments in these years was his failure to create a 
major journal around which such a movement might 
crystallize.* 

Alongside his dedication to Logos, Hiller’s erotic 
interests formed a fascinating counterpoint to his polit- 
ical concerns. Hiller touched on the link between 
Logos and Eros early in his career in his controversy 
with Hans Blüher over the nature of the Bund. He 
engaged this issue more directly fifty years later in his 
second volume of memoirs, Leben gegen die Zeit (Life 
against the Times), Eros, where he acknowledged and 
discussed his homosexual experiences. In his memoir 
Hiller recalled his first homosexual impulses in his 
late teens, and his initial homoerotic encounter at 
age twenty. He has shown that his doctoral thesis and 
the book which emerged from it, Das Recht tiber sich 
Selbst (The Right over Oneself)—which maintains 
the individual’s right to use or to dispose of his body 
as he wishes—grew out of concerns arising from his 
early homosexual relationships.” At the same time 
Hiller claimed an early awareness of the sharp distinc- 
tion, common to the partisans of the Bund, between 
the spiritual love of male beauty and the physical aspect 
of homosexual relations. In reading his memoirs it 1s 
apparent that his feeling for the nobility of male beauty 
was translated into an elitist approach to politics, one 
which involved a highly aestheticized sense of Geist, 
a distaste for the coarse or common, and an apprecia- 
tion of aristocratic bearing and authority.® Clearly, 


4See the chapter entitled “Friedenbewegung, Weltbühne” in 
Hiller, 1969: pp. 146-217, where he discusses his opportunities 
to edit such journals in this period. 

5 Hiller, 1973: pp. 49-50. 

6 See especially “Der Juniabend in Bonn” in Hiller, 1973: 
pp. 70-73. 
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Hiller’s passionate preoccupation with Geist, and his 
cult of geistig leadership, were rooted in his erotic ex- 
periences. 

The hyperbolic dimension of Hiller’s personality was 
nicely captured in his literary technique. Hiller com- 
posed in a highly charged, rhapsodic style designed to 
excite the reader to his point of view. In such pas- 
sages as the following, from the Philosophy of the Goal, 
Hiller attempted to convert the essay form into an 
instrument of emotional involvement: 


One must not ask. One must will. Predictions are as 
cheap as considerations of the past, and more dangerous. 
Whoever considers, does not have effect. . . . Therefore 
let us not ask whether heaven might not be near, but rather 
make every effort to achieve it. Let us endeavor with 
extreme, with exultant, with every power.’ 


Most obviously, such emotionalism was akin to the 
shrill urgency of expressionist writing. Yet, as stressed 
in an earlier chapter, this strident tone might well be 
attributed to the influence of Hiller’s intellectual idol, 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Hiller attempted to capture the 
emotional authority through which Nietzsche had trans- 


formed the essay into an outlet for feeling as well as a 


tool of reason. Perhaps the most marked element in 
Hiller’s writing, however, was the mystical strength it 
derived from religious inspiration. In the broadest 
terms, this religious quality, mediated through German 
idealism, was common to all German expressionists. 
Their call for spiritual revival was consciously rooted 
in man’s eternal quest for metaphysical orientation. 
While they contrasted spiritual involvement with the 
sterility of contemporary culture, the expressionists 
rarely drew their metaphors from the canon of orga- 
nized religion. For Hiller, however, prophetic writing 
and religious history were prime sources of literary 
expression. He cited world religious figures as sources 
of geistig activism and also praised the organization of 
the Roman Catholic Church as one which intellectuals 
might emulate® Though Hiller was reluctant to attrib- 
ute any special influence to his Jewish background, 
his prose was characterized by a prophetic strain 
anchored in the solemnity of the Old Testament. This 
was a source from which he adopted much of his 
imagery, such as the vision of Paradise which symbo- 
lized the goal of gesitig activity. 

Yet the combativeness of Hiller’s personality was not 
fully captured in the flamboyant quality of his writing. 
Hiller’s self-image as a Kampfer was more directly ex- 
pressed in venomous assaults on the movements and 
personalities who departed from his geistig principles. 
The skeptical detachment with which he approached 
philosophy took literary shape as withering sarcasm 
unleashed at his intellectual opponents. While he used 
this weapon effectively against the German right, his 
favorite targets were to be found within the German 


T Hiller, 1915: p. 25 (“Philosophie des Ziels”). 
8 See Hiller, 1925: pp. 120-135 (“Christ und Aktivist”). 
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left itself.° Indeed, Hiller’s attempts at verbal brilliance 
were, in some measure, intended as a brief for political 
elitism against the pedestrian tactics of the Social 
Democrats and the philistine values of the working class. 

The tension between spiritual exuberance and cynical 
disdain that ran through Hiller’s literary work was 
analogous to the many contradictions which grew out 
of his efforts as a polemicist and theorist. We have 
already encountered such contradictions in the dis- 
parity between the expressionists’ emphasis on personal 
vision and their desire to shape that vision to the 
needs of Gemeinschaft. Yet this tension remained at 
a level of abstraction embedded in their creative work. 
In the case of Hiller and his colleagues, who endeavored 
to give these ideas genuine political form, this dilemma 
was all the more apparent. Operating outside a viable 
political framework in a revolutionary period, the Activ- 
ists never succeeded in closing the gap between a cul- 
tural critique of society and the genuine needs of a mass 
political movement. This difficulty pertained to both 
the strategy of activism and the contents of its program. 
Hiller was able neither to find a wide audience for his 
views nor to construct a platform that could hope to 
compel broad popular support. The activist conception 
of socialism was derived more directly from an ethic 
of personal integrity than from a concern with social 
welfare. Furthermore, Hiller’s observations of the 
social order were telescoped through an elitist perspec- 
tive which narrowed his sympathy for society at large 
and his ability to compromise with political necessity. 
His propaganda for so unpopular a cause as homo- 
sexuality, for instance, revealed an inability to escape 
the personal point of view which shut the activist cause 
off from the important political movements of the day. 
In Hiller’s hands the vision of neuer Geist remained an 
impossible synthesis of personal projection and political 
revolution. 


The abortive effort to integrate personal and collec- 


tive perspectives was most clearly embodied in Hiller’s 
philosophy of will. The interest in personal freedom 
which preoccupied Hiller in his doctoral dissertation 
remained the fundamental philosophical concern of his 
writing in the revolutionary period. His formulation 
of the social dimensions of the activist program were 
generalized from the assumption of the sanctity of indi- 
vidual life. Thus his philosophy of will was neither 
a science of social action, as it was for Nelson, nor did 
it represent the belief in a genuinely objective, histori- 
cally evolving Geist, as it did for Wyneken. Hiller 
could not abandon his individualistic perspective, either 
to a belief in a scientific approach to society or to a 
metaphysically postulated collective social spirit. Yet 
his commitment to radical politics, and the context of 
mass political action in which this commitment was 


®A good example of such an attack is Hiller’s treatment of 
the German Socialist parties and their leading personalities in 
“Der landlaufige Sozialismus.” See Hiller, 1924. 
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formulated, made a coalition between cultural and social 
revolution inevitable. Nevertheless, Hiller’s declara- 
tion of a common force or will which would unite 
spiritually motivated men to positive social action was 
by no means a satisfactory compromise. His theory 
of Geist was not clearly either an individual or a collec- 
tive concept. Nor was it apparent how it could escape 
the individualistic framework in which it was con- 
ceived. The philosophy of will, as propounded by 
Hiller, offered neither an effective protection of indi- 
vidual rights nor an historically or ethically justified 
theory of mass social action. Instead, the concept of 
will remained trapped within the cultural critique 
which had initially inspired it, unable to penetrate to 
the center of practical political concern. 

The unresolved conflicts in Hiller’s philosophy of will 
found ample expression in the activist program of polit- 
ical organization. While attempting to take into ac- 
count the pressures of mass politics and the appeal of 
socialism, Hiller’s political thought was largely in- 
spired by elitist and idealist assumptions. His views 
were put forth in three major essays which appeared 
in consecutive issues of Das Ziel from 1918 to 1920: 
“Ein deutsches Herrenhaus,” “Überlegungen zur 
Eschatologie und Methodologie des Aktivismus,” and 
“Logokratie oder ein Weltbund des Geistes.” These 
opinions, which were amplified in a number of essays 
which appeared during the next decade, were altered 
somewhat by the pressures of Weimar politics. Yet 
they remained rooted in the concerns of the revolution- 
ary period. Indeed, intimations of these concerns were 
apparent in Hiller’s philosophical and cultural writings 
in the period before 1914. 

Hiller’s opposition to the democratic tendencies of 
his day originated in the idealist critique of contempo- 
rary culture and political organization. Like Leonard 
Nelson, Hiller suggested that the materialism of Wil- 
helmian culture was established on the foundations of 
a repugnant political system which emphasized the 
pressure of mass political parties and interest groups 
over spiritual or rational criteria for political action. 
From a philosophical point of view, he criticized 
democracy and liberalism for lacking the ideals and 
goals he thought should structure political activity. 
He defined politics itself as the establishment of ra- 
tional social objectives and the prosecution of a rigorous 
policy to achieve them. By contrast, the tolerance and 
flexibility of liberalism seemed to him a form of political 
passivity, an abdication of responsibility that could lead 
only to a dictatorship of mediocrity and narrow-mind- 
edness by the German middle class.‘ Furthermore, 
the weakness of liberalism was only compounded by 
the democratic process. | 


Democracy is the political doctrine of relativity; in plain 
speech, the lack of ideas. The relativist . . . lacks the 
capacity for independent decision. In controversy, he 
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would allow ideas automatically to decide among themselves. 
He suffers from his own lack of will and feels himself re- 
deemed only through the arithmetic methods of others. 
The political relativist, bound by no spiritual tenet, has 
only a single absolute principle: compromise. This is 
the case of the democrat. He wills nothing himself; he 
wants only the will of the majority no matter what it is.* 


In addition to its philosophical weakness, democracy, 
for Hiller, had lost the revolutionary thrust which it 
possessed in the eigtheenth century. The activism of 
the French Revolution had been replaced by a con- 
servative democratic theory which was opposed to 
Geist and to messianic idealism. Democracy no longer 
incorporated the ideals of its most elevated citizens 
but rather the material interests of its most common 
Bürger? It had rigidified into a counterrevolutionary 
“dictatorship” which maintained power by catering to 
the stupidity and materialism of the masses.*° 

According to Hiller, the effectiveness of the demo- 
cratic process was vitiated by the parochialism of the 
voting public. He was convinced that the masses would 
turn to demagogues who appealed to their own special 
interests rather than genuinely geistig leaders. Thus 
democracy could produce only functionaries to serve the 
material interests of the average citizen.1* Hiller 
reacted bitterly against the political parties which, he 
felt, exploited the weaknesses inherent in the democratic 
system. Like the masses themselves, the political par- 
ties resisted the spiritual ferment of the times. Instead 
of responding to the appeal for Gemeinschaft, the parties 
represented divisive economic and class interests with- 
out regard for the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
This indictment of the Interessenpolitik of the parties 
echoed Pfemfert’s criticisms of the bureaucratized, 
reformist character of the SPD in Die Aktion. Like 
Pfemfert, Hiller singled out the SPD for his most 
abusive remarks.'’” He felt that the Social Democrats 
had tragically squandered their capacity for effective 
action by their materialistic orientation and determinis- 
tic attitude toward social change.'* When the postwar 
fragmentation of the SPD had intensified the prob- 
lem of bureaucratic inertia, Hiller’s criticism intensified 
as well. Along with other independent leftists, he em- 
ployed the pages of the Weltbühne for a withering 
assault on the policies of the SPD." 


11 Tbid., p. 159. 

12 Hiller, 1932: p. 188 (“Democratie?” a speech before the 
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Yet Hiller’s reaction to the despotism of the con- 
temporary state was ambivalent. On the one hand, 
he insisted on the inherently repressive character of 
politics itself. Like the Marxist utopia, the paradise of 
his Philosophie des Ziels was one in which the state no 
longer operated as a political force. However, he was 
bitterly opposed to the arguments of the most radical 
advocates of neuer Geist who claimed that anarchism 
was a suitable antidote for the problems of Germany in 
1918. Anarchism, which was valid in an ideal sense, 
had to be rejected as a practical expedient because of 
the backward state of Geist in society. As long as the 
great mass of people remained politically indifferent and 
spiritually repressed, there was a continuing need for 
political order within society.'® 

Hiller coined the term Logokratie, roughly the rule 
of reason, to describe the political order he desired. 
In opposition to the notion that democracy embodied the 
political will of the people, Hiller argued that the con- 
cept of will was morally defunct unless it was tied to 
concrete ideals and a commitment to reason. 


Nowhere does political will come about without ideas... . 
What a mass desires is not therefore just, because a mass 
desires it. Only that is just which is just in relationship 
to Geist, and Geist brings the mass to just desires! Who- 
ever teaches that the thought of the crowd is reasonable 
in itself is a vile person. Our task is to make that thought 
reasonable. 

The medium through which reason could be ex- 
pressed transcended the rationalistic model of Nelson’s 
science of ethics. It involved the emotionally oriented 
categories of creativity, Geist and Gemeinschaft. The 
idea of creative leadership derived from expressionism 
was easily translated by Hiller into the program for a 
new political elite. Such an elite was to bring the 
fundamental ideas of liberalism and socialism into 
alliance with an aristocratic sense which, Hiller argued, 
was the deepest instinct of the German intellectual.”° 
To Hiller’s mind, what distinguished his projected rule 
of reason from those of the past was the rejection of 
individual leadership in favor of a cooperative, collec- 
tive system which would evolve out of the social tenden- 
cies of the present era. Hiller argued that no historical 
individual had ever commanded the creative, moral, and 
intellectual qualities needed to actualize the rule of 
Geist. By socializing leadership through the institution 
of the Bund, Hiller insisted that such a Logokratie 
could be attained.” 

Hiller described the geistig Bund as a growing and 
relentless moral force which would combine the most 
creative personalities and most worthwhile ideas from 
every dimension of the political and cultural spectrum.”? 
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The Bund was not simply a means of effective govern- 
ment, but, until that was achieved, a tool for struggling 
toward it. In fact, the fundamental characteristic of 
this geistig elite was a commitment to struggle with 
every means short of physical force. Hiller recognized 
dictatorship as a permissible, perhaps necessary means 
to this geistig end. 


Even dictatorship is among the permitted means, indeed 
dictatorship is the means par excellence. One should not 
tremble before the wrath of this term. . . . Dictatorship 
signifies simply the strongest purposiveness in opposition 
to a flabby tolerance, to laissez-faire, to an empty, exhausted 
liberalism. . . . Dictatorship, though, is only the culmination 
of politics. Dictatorship supposes that a sovereign gives 
laws and supervises their application. How marvelous if 
this is the will to justice and spiritual goodness, the will to 
reverence for life, the firm will to universal liberation.?® 


Despite the intransigence of his rhetoric, Hiller’s 
conception of Geist, like Schickele’s, was incompatible 
with violent means. In the halcyon days of revolution- 
ary expectation he saw no reason why the hegemony of 
reason and spirit would degenerate into a traditionally 
repressive dictatorship. If the geistig elite did form 
a new master race (Herren-Rasse), Hiller nevertheless 
maintained that it would differ from the master races 
of the past. Intellectuals traditionally had abdicated 
their necessary role of leadership. Now they must, 
however reluctantly, take up the political mantle. 
“Because they are anti-elitist by nature and the enemy 
of elites by conviction,’ Hiller argued, “leadership to 
them signifies a burden, not a desire.” ** This senti- 
ment accorded with Hiller’s often-repeated promise 
that such a reluctant dictatorship would be only a pro- 
logue to a period when Geist would saturate the com- 
munity at large and the tutelary and repressive func- 
tion of education would become superfluous. Yet one 
cannot escape the feeling that Hiller’s conviction about 
the present revealed more of his basic intellectual and 
psychological disposition than his prediction of the 
future. The expansion of Geist remained safely 
shrouded in the uncertainties of things to come. Writ- 
ing a few years later, with revolution a distant prospect, 
Hiller gave somewhat freer rein to his pessimism about 
the political possibilities of the masses. 


Our judgment shows us that the realization of humanitarian 
ideas, that the liberation of the people, will not be achieved 
by the majority of the people. Rather, it will come 
through a race of men who always have been and will 
remain in the minority and act for the majority even when 
they act most strenuously against it. The notion of the 
equality of everyone to legislate, both in theory and in 
effect, is contrary to the interests of the people. One does 
not genuinely love his people if he subscribes to the sover- 
eignty of the mediocre, rather than the best.?® 


Hiller’s inclination toward a hierarchical view of so- 
ciety was also revealed in his rather quixotic attraction 
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to the Roman Catholic Church as a potential vehicle of 
geistig transformation. In Hiller’s view, the organiza- 
tion of the Church represented the aristocratic-commun- 
ist synthesis to which he was attracted as the pressure 
for socialism increased during the later phase of the 
war. While Hiller recognized the disintegration of 
the Church as a source of Geist in western society, he 
also pointed out that in its early history Catholicism 
had been the major spiritual force in Europe.2* Such 
an analysis emphasized the form of Geist and the 
organization of geistig activity above its actual sub- 
stance. To Hiller, the theodicy of Christianity delivered 
man from suffering in much the same way as the 
activist philosophy of will delivered man from skepti- 
cism. The critical distinction lay in the other-world- 
liness of the Roman Catholic Church. To become a 
progressive force in society once again, the Church 
would have to become informed with a secular spirit 
which would link Geist to man’s fate within the social 
community. By transforming its intellectual outlook, 
the Church could employ its elitist structure as a 
natural instrument of Gevst.27 Finally, in view of the 
growing strength of socialism, Hiller looked forward 
to a natural alliance between Catholicism and Marxism. 
The idealism of the Church could effectively counter- 
balance the stagnant materialism of the organized social- 
ist movement. By divesting itself of its bourgeois sup- 
port, Hiller suggested that the Church could lead the 
way to an elitist socialism.?® 

Despite this rather speculative venture into the pos- 
sibility of a religious solution to current social problems, | 
Hiller was chiefly occupied with the application of 
Logokratie to the more limited sphere of secular politics. 
His first practical attempt to do this came in the essay 
Ein deutsches Herrenhaus (A German House of 
Lords), composed in 1917.29 Here, Hiller wrote en- 
tirely from the perspective of his aristocratic, Platonic 
critique of liberal democracy. He argued that a deutsch- 
es Herrenhaus was a necessary antidote to the paro- 
chial character of bourgeois democracy. Rather than a 
counterweight to popular sentiment, Hiller speculated, 
the Herrenhaus would act as a motor to drive the 
parliamentary body as a whole to more radical pro- 
grams.°*° 

In dividing responsibilities between the two chambers, 
Hiller kept the distinction between a geistig and a 
materialistic approach to politics foremost in mind. 
The Volkshaus (democratically elected house) was to 
be limited to directing the more pedestrian public 
interests such as commerce, industry, and working con- 
ditions. Eventually, Hiller hoped, it would develop some 
overall format for a program of economic socialism. 


26 Hiller, 1920: p. 199 (“‘Logokratie ...”). 

27 Hiller, 1925: pp. 124-125 (“Christ und Aktivist”). 
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29 As indicated earlier, the essay was initially published in 
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While this seemed to cover many of the major func- 
tions of the modern state, for him they were clearly 
secondary in character to the work of the Herrenhaus. 
This body, according to Hiller, would have a philo- 
sophical and psychological mission that would establish 
the fundamental principles of state leadership and see 
to it that the state bureaucracy as a whole was suffused 
with them. The Herrenhaus was to insure that the 
politics of the second chamber were in accord with 
the demands of Geist through a general veto over all the 
legislation to come out of it. Naturally, the Herrenhaus 
was to have jurisdiction over the vital question of war 
or peace, though the second chamber could veto a vote 
in favor of war.*? 

Hiller also attempted to bring his elitist concepts 
into line with the democratic and internationalist senti- 
ments of the time. Without suggesting an alternative, 
Hiller pointed out the deceptive character of naming 
the two bodies Herrenhaus and Volkshaus respectively. 
Unlike the aristocratic systems of the past, the philos- 
ophy of the activist leader was that of humanity itself, 
one that resolved the apparent incompatibility between 
aristocracy and democracy. Secondly, Hiller tried to 
relate this program to the pressure for international 
political organization which was burgeoning during the 
war years. He saw the prospect for an international 
organization of Geist, but only if it was built up 
empirically from a national basis. In a fashion reminis- 
cent of historical idealism, he argued that each nation 
had unique spiritual characteristics that required inde- 
pendent organization. He hoped that geistig parlia- 
mentary bodies would be created autonomously on a 
national basis, eventually to form an international of 
Geist? 

By the time Hiller returned to the problem of polit- 
ical organization in the Überlegungen zur Eschatologie 
und Methodologie des Aktivismus, (Reflections on the 
Eschatology and Methodology of Activism), he found 
that the political climate had altered tremendously. His 
earlier proposals had been formulated in the idiom of 
parliamentary democracy, but in the intervening two 
years the growing prominence of the socialist movement 
and the success of the Russian Revolution had created a 
new set of political realities and organizational possi- 
bilities. Hiller had come to terms both with the pro- 
letariat as an influential political force and with the 
council system as an instrument of organization. Rather 
than continue to criticize the masses, Hiller recognized 
the need to put philosophical complaints to the side and 
welcome the “economic revolution” as a pivotal com- 
ponent of a more broadly based form of activism.** He 
argued now that both the intellectuals and the pro- 
letariat had a common enemy in the German Burger. 
For one thing, intellectuals were rapidly being pro- 
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letarianized by the disintegrating social and economic 
conditions of the nation. At the same time, Hiller made 
the rather surprising suggestion that the proletariat 
itself would experience a blossoming of Geist in its 
forthcoming emancipation. On this basis, he suggested 
a political alliance of workers and intellectuals.°* 

Rather than go along with the Social Democrats in 
their program for a mixed system of councils and par- 
liamentary rule, Hiller proclaimed that the two systems 
were incompatible. Side by side, he argued, they 
would represent an artificial separation of politics and 
economics.®” Hiller's own solution was a government 
of workers’ councils and intellectual councils, much 
like the Rat geistigen Arbeitern which he attempted to 
establish during the revolutionary period. The workers’ 
councils, according to Hiller, were to be constituted of 
proletarians directly involved in the production process. 
In this instance, the ultimate authority for government 
was to rest entirely with the workers’ councils which 
were to have complete control over administrative and 
legislative affairs. In an extraordinary turnabout, Hil- 
ler argued that the natural sobriety of the workers 
would prevent them from extending their power into 
the cultural sphere, where only the geistig council could 
function adequately. For its part, the geistig council 
was to distinguish its own authority from the traditional 
definitions of political power. It was not formed as a 
constitutional body, but rather as a moral or a social 
organization. Yet Hiller assumed that its role in 
directing the cultural life of the state would be unchal- 
lenged.°® 

A revealing difference between the two councils con- 
cerned the mechanisms by which they were to be chosen. 
The workers’ council was to be constituted in orthodox 
fashion through popular election by the proletariat. 
The intellectual council, on the other hand, was some- 
how to designate itself. Hiller had first alluded to this 
idea in Ein deutsches Herrenhaus, but he developed 
it more systematically in this later essay. Hiller argued 
that the Geistigen were representative of ideas rather 
than persons. They were mediators between Logos on 
the one hand and the masses on the other. To make 
Geist dependent on some sort of constituency would 
be to undercut its revolutionary potential. In this 
regard, at least, Hiller remained tied to his elitist 
conception of the revolutionary process.*” 

Hiller claimed that this autogenesis of the Geist- 
ıgenräte would be simple. He argued that cultural 
radicals would simply recognize one another from 
among the common run of people and form groups. 
This would occur first at the local level, then by a simi- 
lar process at the national and international levels.°® 
Hiller neither overlooked the inevitable differences in 
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opinion among individuals and groups, nor did he wish 
to eliminate them entirely. As already shown in his 
organizational work with the RGA, Hiller sincerely 
believed that a commitment to Geist could unify the 
intellectual elite in a revolutionary cause. In Hiller’s 
mind, such a unity far transcended the sterility of intel- 
lectual disputation. He was convinced that contem- 
porary intellectuals who agreed with one another funda- 
mentally were blunting their effectiveness through 
superficial conflicts. In view of the bitter ideological 
disputes within the German socialist movement itself, 
Hiller’s assumption must seem incredibly ingenuous. 
Only when we remember that it was based on a 
conception of Geist that emphasized active involve- 
ment over intellectual analysis does such a proposal 
gain any credibility. Even then, it is difficult to rec- 
oncile the substantive aspects of Hiller’s Philosophy 
of the Goal with the amorphous spirituality of such an 
intellectual organization. The point might be under- 
scored simply by recalling the contentiousness of Hiller’s 
own personality. Hiller’s intellectual intolerance may 
well have dulled his perception of the serious ideological 
differences between himself and his fellow intellectuals. 

The tension between individual perception and genu- 
ine social theory was most painfully reflected in these 
observations on political organization. Hiller’s dis- 
dain for the masses, his attraction to the principles 
of Logokratie, and his rather obscurantist ideas on 
political activity all threatened the self-determining role 
of the individual in which he professed to believe. 
Furthermore, his egocentric conception of correct polit- 
ical goals enabled him to overlook this inconsistency in 
the critical areas of pacifism, socialism, and cultural 
reform. The activist concern with education, for in- 
stance, to which Hiller himself paid only slight 
attention, was especially characterized by these divided 
purposes. Educators such as Nelson and Wyneken 
argued for instilling both creativity and collective 
spirit, without recognizing the potentially contradic- 
tory implications of these two purposes. Both men 
were primarily interested in educating a geistig elite, 
yet they insisted on the need for an inclusive social 
consciousness. Like Hiller, they transformed an aes- 
thetically oriented appreciation of individual creativity 
into a generalized conception of potential political con- 
sciousness.*° 

In contrast to these political and pedagogical issues, 
the individualistic basis of activist thought was ex- 
pressed least ambiguously in the area of cultural re- 
form, which was concerned primarily with the expressed 
needs of a geistig elite. Hiller initiated his writing 
career with a book advocating a legal system which 
would allow the broadest possible latitude for individual 
freedom.*® While this view was compromised some- 
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what by elitist sentiments and rhetorical excesses in his 
later writing, it remained a constant concern in his 
work. This insistent individualism was particularly 
important in Hiller’s writing on homosexual practices. 

Hiller’s initial defense of homosexuality in Das Recht 
über sich Selbst was based on a sweeping definition of 
personal freedom within the legal system. Hiller de- 
fended the right to homosexual practices on the same 
grounds as he did the right to suicide—the freedom of 
the individual to commit any act which did not damage 
the interests of others.* To Hiller, “I wish to be free” 
was the fundamental assumption which prevented the 
state from interfering with the individual’s right to dis- 
pose freely of his body.*? Hiller went further to argue 
that in the case of public hostility to homosexuals, the 
state had the obligation to cultivate a more enlightened 
view among the public at large. When Hiller’s inter- 
ests had turned to pacifism ten years later, in the after- 
math of the November revolution, he used the same 
argument to defend the absolute rights of the individual 
to life.** 

Writing in his autobiography Hans Blüher objected 
to Hiller’s treatment of homosexuality on the grounds 
that it was too legalistic. As a Jewish liberal, Blüher 
claimed, Hiller had transformed the issue into one of 
legal sanction. What was required, instead, was a 
forthright recognition of homosexuality on the basis of 
physiological need.*® Bltther’s assessment was both 
accurate on the whole and yet unfair to Hiller’s posi- 
tion. Hiller defended homosexuality itself against the 
accusation of being unnatural. He pointed out that, 
historically, homosexuality had always been the inclina- 
tion of a percentage of society, and that its advocates 
included men of undoubted physical and psychological 
vigor.*® Secondly, his strong support of the bünd- 
isch movement, and his publication of Blüher’s views 
on the erotic basis of the Bund, gave him close ties with 
the most obviously homoerotic dimension of the activ- 
ist movement. 

Furthermore, Hiller’s opinions were expressed in the 
context of a political approach to the problem of homo- 
sexuality. During the 1920’s he worked closely with 
the sexual theorist Magnus Hirschfield and the Com- 
munist Richard Linsert on a number of committees 
and organizations devoted to the reform of the statute 
against homosexual practices. They succeeded in 
bringing their proposals before a Reichstag committee 
in 1929, but the economic crisis and political reaction 
intervened before they could be debated by the full 
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Reichstag membership.** This strategy consisted of 
two basic tactics: a campaign to end constitutional 
restrictions on homosexual practices, and an appeal to 
homosexuals to organize as a political force on their 
own behalf. The demand for sexual freedom was a 
principal part of the program of the RGA published 
during the revolutionary period.** Hiller’s appeals for 
a more reasonable attitude toward homosexuality also 
reflected his elitist bias. Writing in 1922, Hiller warned 
against submitting a reform of the homosexual statutes 
to popular judgment. Such an approach was doomed 
to failure, he argued, because it challenged some of the 
oldest prejudices known to characterize the popular 
mind.*® Instead, he hoped eventually to influence pop- 
ular opinion by appealing first to the educated element 
in political and cultural life.°° 

More fundamental to Hiller’s political thought was 
his understanding of the relationship of the homosexual 
question to the general strategy of activist politics. Con- 
sistent with his elitism, Hiller attempted to transform 
the minority position of the homosexual from a vulner- 
ability into a strength. Though he specifically rejected 
the superiority of the homosexual simply by virtue of 
his erotic preferences, Hiller concluded that the homo- 
sexual possessed the moral strength that adhered to any 
repressed minority, such as the Jews. Hiller argued 
that homosexuals must organize openly if they hoped 
to effect any important changes in their legal position, 
because the prospects for change were adversely affected 
by their traditional secrecy. In much the same language 
that he applied to the general political situation, Hiller 
appealed to homosexuals as a group to struggle openly 
to gain their rights. Furthermore, he suggested that 
such efforts for freedom of expression were only one 
dimension of a broader cultural revolution whose dif- 
ferent facets were inseparable.°! 

The radical individualism which had inspired Hiller’s 
view on homosexuality also provided the conceptual 
foundation for his theory of pacifism. As the growing 
revulsion toward war influenced his writing in and 
immediately after the revolutionary period, he insisted 
that the unqualified right of the individual to dispose 
of his own life was the foundation of pacifism. 


The spiritual basis of pacifism is the demand for the inviol- 
ability of human life. This unconditional demand must be 
the pole star of all future politics. Pacifism honors the 
heroic nature of those who sacrifice their lives to an idea 
of their own free will, but disputes anyone, including the 
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state, the right to sacrifice men. No one on earth is em- 
powered to dispose of a life except the person who lives it.5? 


Hiller’s theory was based on the primacy of the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to himself over and against his 
duty to the state. 


The primary, the original, is not duty but rather right— 
first is my will to live. Only because, through empathy or 
metaphysical identification, I assume the same will in my 
fellow men, there exists in me the feeling of responsibility 
to show the same reverence for their lives that I demand for 
mine, there exists the will not to kill. That egoism that 
transcends the limits of the I, that vital egoism which out 
of true disposition, out of spontaneous reason, draws altruis- 
tic consequences, is not immoral. Rather, the method is 
immoral which posits an altruistic motive when a legitimate 
egotistical one works.°3 


Hiller emphasized this commitment to individual life 
by insisting that the willful destruction of a single 
person was less tolerable than the economic exploita- 
tion of millions. In the final analysis, according to 
Hiller, only the inviolability of human life provided a 
secure normative basis for a theory of pacifism.** 

Hiller’s absolutist defense of individual life deter- 
mined his attitude to the competing parties and move- 
ments of the left, and to the substantive points of his 
pacifist program. His initial emphasis on the elimina- 
tion of involuntary military service reflected this con- 
cern, and constituted the first point of the RGA’s 
program in Das Ziel of 1919. It followed logically 
from Hiller’s theory of individual right, and, in fact, 
represented an argument not against war itself but 
rather against forced participation in armed conflict. 
Hiller was able to broaden his argument into a case 
against all war by pointing to two factors. The first 
was the totalistic character of modern war, which cost 
the lives of large numbers of noncombatant civilians; 
and the constant danger in modern warfare that military 
adventures undertaken by volunteer armies could be 
completed only by conscripts.®° In response to these 
ideas the 1919 program of the RGA called for inter- 
national disarmament, and the use of educational facil- 
ities to promote a more informed awareness of the 
consequences of war.°® Despite the strength of his plea 
for an end to all war, Hiller’s approach to pacifism 
reflected as much the logic of his ethics as the emo- 
tionalism of the activist left. 

Hiller’s disavowal of violent means defined his op- 
position to the Bolsheviks and their advocates within 
Germany. Echoing René Schicklele, he pointed out 
that it was impossible to achieve a geistig result through 
means which contradicted Geist. Like Schickele, 
Hiller sympathized with and supported the socialism 
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of the radical parties, but insisted that human life could 
not deliberately be sacrificed to social or economic 
change. In an article entitled “Anti-Kain,” Hiller 
accused the Bolsheviks of carrying forward old policies 
under new titles, discarding the notion of national war 
in favor of that of class war. To Hiller, it was simply 
a continuation of the policy of state terror under the 
cloak of social progress. Hiller took the same view 
of the Spartacist movement in Germany. As a revolu- 
tionary himself, he argued that his opposition to violent 
means of any kind offered a political program which 
placed him to the left of the Spartacists.>” 

The program which Hiller identified as radical paci- 
fism, however, involved not simply a rejection of violent 
means, but also a commitment to an active and orga- 
nized struggle against them. Hiller took pains to 
distinguish between physical conflict, which he rejected 
as immoral, and intellectual conflict, which he regarded 
as necessary. 
argue that the true pacifist recognized hatred as an 
inevitable and desirable aspect of human nature. 


Pacifism is no Kastratismus of the soul. A world without 
hate would be the most lamentable, insipid, dreadful place 
that one could imagine; it would be a world without love. 
Whoever does not understand how to hate will not really 
understand how to love—not with genuine spiritual pas- 
sion. Every creative genius of love has also been a genius 
of hate. Hate also makes one creative—like love.5® 


Unlike some of the expressionists such as Leonhard 
Frank, Hiller’s pacifism was not a plea to organize 
the force of human love against the threat of aggressive- 
ness. He wished rather to refine these aggressive drives 
and direct them toward more rational goals.5 He 
hoped to transform radical pacifism into an organized 
“moral weapon” against the dominant ideologies of the 
day. The commitment to radical pacifism, and, for that 
matter, to all facets of the activist program, might gal- 
vanize man’s aggressive instincts in the interests of 
peace. 

In the period after the revolutionary movement lost 
its impetus, Hiller centered his attention on radical 
pacifism and the German pacifist movement as the 
focal point for his activist policies. The issues of the 
sanctity of human life and the obligation of military 
service were presented and then altered to suit a new 
political context. Indeed, the desire to confront estab- 
lished power with a radical alternative was to shift the 
direction of the German pacifist movement in the next 
decade. 

While Hiller’s individualism was most forthrightly 
expressed in his views on homosexuality and pacifism, 
it also formed a significant undercurrent in his consid- 
eration of revolutionary social theory. The obvious 
discrepancy between Hiller’s individualistic and his 
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collectivistic goals could be measured in the genesis of 
his conception of socialism and revolution. In these 
terms, the perspective of activism contrasted sharply 
with the radical mass movements of the times. While 
Hiller’s emphasis on the role of commitment and the 
geistig individual distinguished his analysis from the 
more pragmatic, collectivist views of the major so- 
cialist parties, it allowed him to take a more con- 
sistently revolutionary stance in a period of political 
uncertainty. 

Like that of the other Activists during the war years, 
Hiller’s socialism was concocted from a rejection of 
bourgeois materialism and a repugnance for violence. 
Socialism was regarded less as an economic system or 
a mass political movement than as a form of institu- 
tionalized idealism and a tool for the achievement of 
pacifism. The goal of revolutionary radicalism lay in 
the development of pacifism rather than socialism. 
Reasoning from this perspective in his essay on 
Logokratie in 1920, Hiller argued that the tactics of 
the major socialist factions negated their claim to be 
genuinely revolutionary. 


A revolutionary theory, which would allow killing, is 
conservative. Only in a trifling sense can it be distinguished 
from reaction. Among the movements of this time and 
place the genuinely revolutionary one is therefore (radical) 
pacifism. . . . Between pacifism and socialism the relation- 
ship can only be one of subordination of the latter to the 
former. Let one be pacifist first and then socialist. ... It 
is possible to contend with an antisocialist pacifist, but not 
with an antipacifist socialist.®° 


In insisting on the pre-eminence of pacifism over 
socialism, Hiller was not simply distinguishing be- 
tween the means and ends of revolutionary activity. 
Rather, the act of revolution was primarily a token of 
moral purity and testified to an awareness of the dan- 
gers of materialism in its social and political manifesta- 
tions. In dealing with socialism as an economic system, 
Hiller’s references and recommendations were scanty. 
He regarded its function primarily as a practical frame- 
work for a spiritual reform of society. When socialism 
as an institutional entity became a primary goal of social 
change, he denounced it as an obstruction to the emer- 
gence of a true revolutionary sensibility. For this rea- 
son, Hiller was bitterly critical of both the impact of 
materialist philosophy on the major parties and their 
advocacy of the proletariat as the instrument of revolu- 
tionary change. 

The activist critique of historical materialism as a 
philosophical system had its roots in Hiller’s earliest 
writings. Not surprisingly, Hiller first criticized the 
historical form in which Marxist materialism was pre- 
sented. Asa result, he argued that materialism offered 
no standards for political judgments. It functioned, 
instead, as a “purely causal method of observation,” 
geared to a descriptive mastery of cause and effect. 
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As such, Hiller admitted, historical materialism was 
an insightful and creative analytical tool, yet it inevi- 
tably failed as a means to establish goals and strategies 
for social change. A corollary of the philosophical 
limitations of historical materialism was its overem- 
phasis on economics. The orthodox Marxist, Hiller 
maintained, portrayed the role of economics as that of 
exclusive causal agent in historical change.° Capi- 
talism was regarded as responsible for the whole range 
of social and moral injustices, evils which would simply 
disappear when the capitalist system was cast aside. 
At the same time, Hiller pointed out, every noneco- 
nomic approach to revolutionary activity was denigrated 
as mere ideology.® 

Hiller regarded the socialist movements in Germany 
as representative of the shortcomings of the materialist 
outlook. The syndicalist point of view, which de- 
fined socialism entirely in terms of the form of economic 
production, was especially disliked by Hiller. He re- 
garded it as the “despiritualization of social life” and 
the “agony of culture.” ® His contempt for the Social 
Democratic party was almost as strong. Writing in 
the 1920’s, he accused the SPD of concealing the weak- 
ness of its intellectual leadership behind a smoke screen 
of pseudoscientific materialism. The tenor of the SPD’s 
appeal was adjusted to the mediocrity of the masses 
who were unable to project beyond merely materialistic 
goals. Looking back on the socialist movement, even 
in its prewar phase, Hiller contended that the result of 
this pedestrian stance was a bureaucratized party unable 
to work effectively for revolution. 


The Second International, free of all Lassalean and Bakun- 
inist elements, was dominated by a purely economic ap- 
proach. There were no goals beyond these economic ob- 
jectives. Rather, in theory it had no goals at all. The 
materialistic view of history recognizes only necessities, 
not purposes; more precisely, only natural necessities rather 
than necessities of reason. It suffers from an elephantiasis 
of the causal force and a complete impoverishment of final 
purpose. Historical materialism is “the scientific method 
for the examination of the human process of development” 
(Franz Mehring), and would therefore be limited to ob- 
serving history. It sharply rejects the attempt to make 
history as an illusory endeavor. The anti-idealism which 
this theory would extoll has two sides: as a theory of 
materialistic determinism it is half false and harmless, but 
as anti-activism it is basically false, though irrefutable and 
profoundly pernicious.® 


During the Weimar period, Hiller leveled much the 
same criticism at the Third International, organized in 
Germany as the Communist Party (KPD). 

Hiller further accused Marxism of expounding a 
crudely determinist theory of historical development. 
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Writing from an idealist perspective, he cited as con- 
tradictory the Marxist insistence on the collapse of 
capitalism as inevitable and the social revolution as an 
historical necessity, while at the same time organizing 
the masses in an activist fashion for the fulfillment of 
their historical mission. Rather, he insisted on a re- 
versal of the relationship between individual will and 
historical development. According to Hiller, “the 
becoming does not grow solely out of what has been, 
but rather the seed of will constantly fertilizes what has 
been, and so becomes the becoming.” ® Hiller insisted 
that ideas and the committed individual had an inde- 
pendent influence on the course of historical develop- 
ment rather than simply being the product of historical 
conditions. | 

Despite this rather unrefined view of Marxism in 
his early writings, Hiller’s activist idealism in some re- 
spects anticipated the revisionist Marxist philosophers 
of the 1920’s who reasserted the balance between con- 
scious will and material reality as factors in revolu- 
tionary change. In the 1930’s and 1940’s Hiller rec- 
ognized the same distinction in the writings of Marx 
himself. He stated that the work of Marx up to 1845 
was characterized by the activism, voluntarism, and 
idealism he associated with genuine revolutionary 
thought. After 1845, however, it was tainted with the 
materialism and determinism identified with the influ- 
ence of Engels.” Yet, unlike other Marxist commenta- 
tors, Hiller was not content to fix the young Marx 
within the framework of Hegelian philosophy. Typically, 
Hiller attempted to establish a prophetic strain of ethical 
idealism which the young Marx inherited and later be- 
trayed. 


In all great thinkers we observe development, growth, and 
certain changes; but with Karl Marx we observe a break. 
After 1845 Marx thought and wrote precisely the opposite 
of what he thought and wrote up till 1845. It was not 
the opposite politically, but rather from a philosophical 
point of view. Till 1845 Marx theorized from the per- 
spective which unites all the great thinkers of mankind since 
Ikhaton and Moses, since Zoroaster and Confucius, since 
Socrates and Christ. After 1845 he turned against philos- 
ophy: to diminish the spiritual as a function, to make the 
ethical laughable as a category, to ridicule the idea of the 
idea.® Ä 


The socialist movement of Hiller’s time simply repre- 

sented a further elaboration of this initial error. 
Yet for the revolutionary period itself, Hiller con- 

trasted the materialism and determinism of the Social 


66 Hiller, 1922: pp. 75-76 (Aufbruch zum Paradies). In 
writing on Lenin, Hiller attempted to maintain that the same 
contradiction, between the historical necessity of the revolution 
and the importance of individual will to stimulate it, existed 
in Lenin’s thought. See Hiller, 1932: p. 305 (“Lenin”). 
Hiller’s own philosophy of will depended on a more traditional 
conception of freedom of the will. 

67 Hiller, 1950: p. 153 (“Marx-Kritik in der Nuss-Schale,” 
1932). 

68 Ibid., p. 153. 
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Democrats with his own version of philosophical ideal- 
ism which combined practical commitment and moral 
integrity. Such a position was designed to counteract 
the passivity of the working-class movement and its 
hostility to philosophical theory. Both deficiencies 
were corrected by activism, or, as Hiller put it, a “mo- 
rality of activity.” ° The ethical character of activism 
was established by Hiller in his philosophy of will. 
While stopping short of a science of ethics, he never- 
theless maintained that the validity of a revolutionary 
movement and its hope for success were contingent 
on the establishment of clear-cut ideals. Such goals 
preserved the connection of the movement with its 
idealistic roots and galvanized individual commitment 
behind them. In the revolutionary period, Hiller saw 
the genuine significance of socialism in its capacity to 
orient itself toward these ethical purposes. Ten years 
later, with a more informed and systematic view of 
the anti-activist tendencies inherent in the socialist 
movement, he was to argue that this ethical orientation 
also expressed the initial philosophical commitment of 
the young Marx.” More significant, however, was 
the fact that the substance of these views was contained 
in Hiller’s activist critique of the socialist parties dur- 
ing the revolutionary period. 

As an advocate of a revolution of Geist, Hiller 
generally opposed the class bias of the socialist move- 
ment and specifically denounced the proletariat as a 
suitable instrument of revolutionary politics. To Hiller, 
such a class orientation denied the universality of revo- 
lutionary principles, while the role of the proletariat 
contradicted the spiritual basis of such a movement. 
This class bias, Hiller felt, destroyed the humanitarian 
character of the revolutionary movement by regarding 
individuals in terms of economic function, a pedestrian 
point of view that lacked sensitivity to the creative 
human characteristics which transcended class lines. 
Thinly concealed behind Hiller’s appeal for a revolu- 
tion of humanity was his contempt for the prole- 
tariat as a revolutionary class. Hiller cited the 
failure of the working class to respond to the revolu- 
tionary possibilities of August, 1914. In more general 
terms, he suggested that the economic position of the 
working class fostered a mentality that was hostile to 
the principles of revolutionary activism.” In so doing, 
he contradicted his own insistence that revolutionary 
sensibility could not be judged in class terms. Finally 
Hiller maintained, only the leadership of an intellectual 
elite could achieve the perspective required for a spiritual 
revolution.”? 

Along with his repudiation of the proletariat, Hiller 
did not support the outright internationalism of the 
orthodox socialist movement. As early as his “Philo- 


69 Hiller, 1919: p. 362 (“Ortbestimmung des Aktivismus”). 
70 Hiller, 1950: p. 156 (““Marx-Kritik ...”). 

71 Hiller, 1919: pp. 146-147 (“Überlegungen ...”). 

72 Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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sophie des Ziels,” Hiller had argued that before activism 
could establish a European or cosmopolitan approach, 
it must satisfy its obligation to German cultural life. 
The German who denied that, he stressed, was a 
spiritual cripple. His affection for Germany, Hiller 
assumed, would naturally go deeper than his feeling 
for the world as a whole.”® At the height of the revolu- 
tionary period, Hiller proclaimed that Germany had in- 
herited the mantle of revolution from the democrats 
of France and the proletarians of Russia. Germany 
was the most suitable land, he claimed, for the estab- 
lishment of Logokratie and the creation of a new 
spiritual nobility.“* In the final analysis, Hiller dis- 
played more of the intellectual traits of the German 
idealist tradition than he did of revolutionary socialism. 

Hiller’s conception of revolution and revolutionary 
goals thus diverged widely from the traditions formu- 
lated by the European socialist movement. His rejec- 
tion of the historical significance of the working class 
created an unbridgeable gap between himself and ortho- 
dox Marxism. Yet the failure of the revolutionary 
movement in Germany in 1919 led many Marxist critics 
to detect the same weaknesses within the socialist 
movement which Hiller had pinpointed in his own 
writings. In developing these criticisms within the 
framework of Hegel’s historical and dialectical method, 
men such as Karl Korsch and Georg Lukacs left Hiller 
and his activist colleagues far behind. The philosophical 
reconsideration of Marxism attacked the deterministic 
aspects of contemporary Marxist theory in more sophis- 
ticated fashion than Hiller’s crudely drawn criticism. 
But in terms of shared intellectual perceptions, and a 
common concern with re-establishing the revolutionary 
basis of socialism, the correspondence between the 
Activists and the Marxist critics who followed them 
was striking.” 


VI. THE COLLAPSE OF ACTIVISM 


Only months after November 9, as we have seen, 
the organized support for a getstig revolution had eva- 
porated. At the same time, the more realistic oppor- 
tunity for a radical social or political revolution was 
also lost. The immediate postwar period might be 
framed by two events—the suppression of the Spartacist 
uprising in January, 1919, and the Kapp Putsch in 
March, 1920. These occurrences revealed, in turn, 
two characteristic weaknesses which were to plague ~ 
the fledgling republic : the irreconcilable divisions within 
the socialist left; and the resilient strength of the 
antirepublican right. During these months the despe- 
rate weakness of Germany and the irresolution of her 
socialist leadership became painfully apparent. With 
the advantage of hindsight the failure of the SPD to 


73 Hiller, 1919: p. 47 (“Philosophie des Ziels”). 

74 Hiller, 1920: p. 201 (“Logokratie...”). 

75 The work of Korsch and Lukacs will be dealt with in more 
detail in the concluding chapter. 
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carry through a program of socialization and to loosen 
the conservative grip on the army and the bureaucracy 
stand out as the most portentous failures of this period. 
At the time, however, it was the imposition of the 
Versailles Treaty by the Western powers which did most 
to shake the supporters of the republic, and to provide 
an issue around which the German right could rally. 
The material conditions of the peace, as measured in 
lost territory and lost wealth, were difhcult to accept, 
especially in Germany’s exhausted economic condition.* 
But the fact that it was an imposed peace rather than a 
negotiated one, and that it carried with it an acceptance 
of total blame for the war, seemed from the German 
perspective to heap shame on top of injustice. In May 
of 1919 the Social Democratic leader Philip Scheide- 
mann denounced the terms of the treaty in the Reichs- 
tag, citing its disparity with the pre-Armistice pledges 
of the Allies. In the following weeks futile efforts 
were made to obtain modification, and on June 28 a 
new government, under the Social Democrat Gustav 
Bauer, agreed to sign the treaty, if only because there 
was no acceptable alternative to it. In the midst of the 
turmoil over the treaty the liberal Count Harry Kessler 
recorded in his diary a general mood of “indescribable 
dejection; as though all life in the soul had died.” ? 

As the depth of Germany’s economic weakness be- 
came apparent in the ensuing months, the dejection 
which Kessler cited often was transformed into shrill 
anger directed against the men who had signed the 
treaty. Many politically and socially conservative Ger- 
mans, who had tolerated the republic in its initial stages, 
now turned to the nationalist right which condemned 
the compromises of the Social Democrats. By March, 
1920, right-wing elements within the military, with 
the tolerance of the army leadership, were already pre- 
pared for an assault on the republic. The attempted 
putsch, under the direction of a civilian Wolfgang Kapp, 
was easily defeated with the aid of a general strike by 
German workers. Yet the uprising suggested how far 
the prestige of the republic had already slipped. This 
impression was more than confirmed by national elec- 
tions a few months later. The parties of the Weimar 
Coalition suffered severe losses to the more extreme 
parties of the right and left. After an unsuccessful 
effort to form a new coalition with the Independent 
Socialists, the SPD left the government only a year 
after the Versailles Treaty had been signed. 

In these despairing circumstances, about one year 
after the November revolution, René Schickele recalled 
his initial optimism and enthusiasm. 


November 9 was the most beautiful day of my life. On No- 
vember 9 I was most probably, one might almost say 
demonstrably, in heaven. I believed that I would never be 
alone again, not again to despair of myself and others. 


1 On the terms of the treaty see Eyck, 1962: pp. 80-129. 
2 Quoted from Gay, 1968: p. 16. 
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For the first time I lay, out of danger, with Germany at 
my heart.’ 


Assessing the current situation in Germany, Schickele 
testified to the dissipation of these early hopes. 


Today, not even a year later, I would have to acknowledge 
an indescribable disappointment, had not the inner struggle 
which I endured during the war prepared me for this dis- 
appointment. It may have been easier for me to get over 
it than many of my colleagues who, excited or battered by 
rumors of war, had imagined on the day of liberation to 
have been transported with a spring out of hell into heaven. 
That we might be able to accomplish, you and I, and in 
fact we do accomplish it, many times in the day and night. 
But we don’t take any men with us, and even the best 
friends follow only with hesitation or not at all. And if 
we returned from our trip to heaven, it would be evident 
that most of them had not even noticed our absence.* 


In evaluating these words, one is struck by a sense 
less of squandered opportunities than of tragically mis- 
placed hopes. Schickele’s belief in a new spiritual order 
for Germany was nothing other than a Himmelfahrt 
(trip to heaven). Yet the fiasco of neuer Geist merely 
testified to the magnetic appeal of a chiliastic vision of 
social and cultural regeneration. The quick retreat 
from apocalyptic expectations in no way detracted from 
the “reality” of that illusion while it persisted. Nor 
can neuer Geist be dismissed as a hallucination swal- 
lowed up in the inhospitable atmosphere of postwar 
Germany. Although independent intellectuals of the 
left did turn their backs on the utopianism of 1918 and 
1919, the hostility with which they responded to polit- 
ical conditions in Weimar betrayed a strong residue 
of idealism left over from their flirtation with revolu- 
tionary leadership. In dissociating himself from the 
political life of the newly founded Weimar republic, 
Kurt Tucholsky gave vent to the spiritual concern which 
underlay his disenchantment. 


Politics in this country can be defined as the carrying out 
of economic purposes with legislative means. Politics for 
us was a question of a talent for waiting, rather than 
Geist. . . .Geist, on the basis of which one arrived at laws 
and proposals, was forgotten. The conviction was forgotten 
which, impulse and motive in one, made comprehensible 
what was desired.® 


In general, the bitterness with which Weimar democracy 
was received by the independent left was fortified by 


such an awareness of betrayed idealism. It made the ad- 


justment to the more pragmatic view of man and society 
which emerged in the following years, and the political 
institutions which embodied that view, more difficult to 
accept. 

At the outset, however, it must be stressed that the 
failure of activism cannot be attributed simply to a 
newly discovered hostility toward geistig politics. On 


3 Schickele, 1919: pp. 86-87. Sections of the book appeared 
originally in Die weissen Blatter. 

4 Ibid., p. 86. 

5 Kurt Tucholsky, “Wir Negativen,” Die Weltbühne, March, 
1919: p. 281. 
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the contrary, this was always a controversial issue. 
Even within the activist journals at the zenith of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm, certain writers expressed reserva- 
tions about the potential role of Geist or Logokratie in 
political life. Writing in Junge Deutschland in 1919, 
the publicist Willi Wolfradt argued that Geist and 
politics were inherently antithetical concepts. He 
insisted that Geist was utopian and nonpolitical, while 
compromise and realism were necessary to a genuine 
politics. He suggested that Geist be proscribed to the 
realm of art, where it could function effectively.*e The 
concern with excessive idealism was even expressed in 
Hiller’s own journal Das Ziel. Writing in 1918, the 
novelist Max Brod complained of a utopian tendency to 
extend the rule of reason to areas where it would be 
more sensible to forge a compromise with the forces of 
irrationalism. He feared that such tendencies, espe- 
cially on the part of the youth movement, would 
lead to chaos.” In the 1919 edition, the Austrian 
publicist Robert Müller attacked Hiller personally for 
attempting to apply Logokratie to the intractable area 
of practical politics. In the Neue Rundschau, Müller 
extended his criticism to the Activists’ desire to accom- 
plish a radical transformation of social life. He accused 
them of ignoring the realities of technical development 
and domestic organization in an effort to “transform 
society magically” rather than seriously to explore 
methods of reforming it.° 

These early detractors of a geistig politics were, 
however, more than balanced by those writers who car- 
ried the theme of a geistig solution to Germany’s prob- 
lems beyond the critical year 1919. For those generally 
associated with the German right, the goal of spiritual 
revival became an obsession as the republic began to 
founder in the next decade. As we shall see in the 
forthcoming chapters, the independent left revived a 
less ecstatic conception of Geist in an effort to over- 
come the impasse between the Social Democratic and 
Communist parties in the face of the Nazi menace. 
Hiller himself, within the pacifist movement, and other 
sectarians of the German left never ceased to press for 
a geistig revolutionary socialism.*° 

Yet with all these qualifications the shift away from 
neuer Geist on the part of the left was a dramatic one. 
One immediate casuality of this disillusionment was the 
activist wing of the expressionist movement, and what- 


6 Willi Wolfradt, “Der Geist in der Politik,” Junge Deutsch- 
land, May, 1919: pp. 95-97. 

7 Max Brod, “Aktivismus und Rationalismus,” Das Ziel (1917- 
1918) : pp. 62-63. 

8 Robert Müller, “Revolutionäre Typen,” Das Ziel (1919): 
p. 173. 

9 Robert Müller, “Abbau der Sozialwelt,’ Die neue Rund- 
schau, May, 1919: p. 549. 

10 The most highly organized of these groups were the 
International Jugend-Bund (1JB) and the Internationalen 
Sozialistischen Kampf-Bund (ISK) created by Leonard Nelson. 
They will be discussed in a later chapter along with other 
dissident socialist factions and journals. 
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ever tenuous political apparatus had been created for 
its use. Indeed, it might well be argued that before 
such disenchantment set in, the fate of activism had been 
sealed by the Bolshevik Revolution and the formation 
of the German Communist party. While political lines 
were being hardened on the left, the essence of the activ- 
ist appeal remained the movement’s independence and 
the implied integrity of such a stance. 

This concern with independence had many sources. 
Most basically, it reflected a determination to function 
at a spiritual level above that of practical politics. 
Through conceptions such as the Bund, the Activists 
preserved their sense of individualism and cultivated an 
aura of spiritual unity which was taken to transcend 
mere political differences. A second strain emerged 
from the immediate revolutionary situation of 1918 and 
the pressure exerted by the major “revolutionary” 
parties. Against the charge of being ineffectual intel- 
lectuals, the Activists pointed to the need to preserve 
their geistig purity from the illegitimate tactics -of the 
Bolsheviks and Spartacists, as well as the bureaucratic 
hesitations of the Social Democratic party. Not sur- 
prisingly, many of the Activists sought refuge in the 
newly formed Independent Social Democratic party in 
1918. The prospect of a united geistig left attracted 
men such as Hiller, the expressionist Walter Hasen- 
clever, and the principal intellectuals involved in the 
Munich revolution, Eisner, Landauer, Mühsam, and 
Toller. Yet by 1919, at least in Hiller’s case, the 
factionalism within the USPD itself and its gravita- 
tion toward the international proletarian movement had 
destroyed that hope.*? 

In such deteriorating circumstances, adherents to 
activism began to view the independence of the move- 
ment as an obstacle to an effective role in the revolu- 
tionary struggle they projected. While a few critics 
felt that even the loose organization of the RGA in- 
volved too many compromises with the spiritual struc- 
ture of the Bund,'* many others felt the need to 
identify themselves more closely with the revolutionary 
parties on the left. Prominent Activists such as Leon- 
hard Frank and Ludwig Rubiner drifted into the Spar- 
tacist camp during the revolutionary period. Rubiner’s 
wartime anthology, Kamaraden der Menschheit (Com- 


11 Schickele, 1919: pp. 83-85. 

12 Rühle, 1960. In his book on the Bavarian revolution, Allan 
Mitchell has commented that the allegiance of Landauer and 
Mühsam was both brief and extremely reluctant. They allowed 
their names to be used on the party slate for the parliamentary 
election of January, 1919. See Mitchell, 1965: p. 218. 

13 ]n a footnote to Hiller’s article “Der geistigen Mensch 
und die Parteien,” 1918, he commented that he had already 
lost the confidence in the USPD he had expressed one year 
earlier. See Hiller, 1920: p. 101 (Geist werde Herr ...). 

14 Frank Thiess explained his split with Hiller in these terms. 
He felt that the getstig and logokratisch character of the RGA 
had been undermined by too great an involvement in daily poli- 
tics and too great a sympathy for parties of the radical left 
aa as the USPD and the Communists. See Thiess, pp. 

2-73. 
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rades of Mankind), revealed his sympathy for the 
Bolshevik cause, and before his death in 1920 he 
had become closely associated with the German Com- 
munist party.’ In eulogizing Rubiner, the Marxist 
publicist Wilhelm Herzog took occasion to distinguish 
the prerevolutionary bourgeois radicalism of the Lit- 
eraten from their newly felt attachment to the prole- 
tariat.1° As implied above, this allegiance to the revolu- 
tionary proletariat often made the writer hostile to the 
revolutionary pretentions of the independent left. 
Former colleagues were now castigated as bourgeois 
ideologists who distorted the true nature of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. Such was the case with Erich Müh- 
sam, the anarchist poet, who joined the KPD after 
being imprisoned for his activities in the Munich revolu- 
tion. Mühsam satirized the notion of’ a geistig revolu- 
tion in the following terms: 


Rr-r-revolution 

macht man nur mit Liebe 

Weist den Hetzer von der Schwelle. 
Nur der Intellecktuelle 

kennt das Weltgetriebe. 


Aber kommt’s zum Burgerkreig,— 
ja kein Blutvergiessen ! 

Auf den Kolben jeder Flinte 
schreibt mit roter Liebestinte: 
Brüder nur nicht schiessen ! 


Folgt dem geistigen Führerrat 
zu des Werkes Krönung. 
Einerseits die rote Fahne, 
anderseits die Buttersahne 
lieblicher Versöhnung. 


Rr-r-revolution 

macht die Herzen schwellen. 
Lasst die Freiheit uns errichten 
mit den lyrischen Gedichten 
der Intellektuellen.!? 


The attempt to find a solution to Germany’s revolu- 
tionary impasse in the proletarian movement was also 
characteristic of Franz Pfemfert’s Die Aktion. As we 
have already seen, despite the pressures of censorship 
Pfemfert’s journal continued to provide a focal point 
for antiwar sentiment. In the war’s later stages Die 
Aktion gradually shifted its focus from literature to 


15 In a eulogy of Rubiner in the 1920 issue of Das Ziel, “Lud- 
wig Rubiner tot”: pp. 53-59, Hiller both acknowledged Rubiner 
as one of the most stalwart of his colleagues, and discussed with 
regret the deep ideological differences. which had arisen be- 
tween them. See pp. 56-59. 

16 Wilhelm Herzog, “Dem Toten Kamareden Ludwig Rub- 
iner,” Das Forum, March, 1920: p. 474. 

17 Mithsam, 1962: pp. 197-198 (“Gesang der Intellektuellen”). 
Translation: “Rr-r-revolution/One makes only with love/Send 
the instigator from your door/Only the intellectuals/Know 
what makes the world work./But then civil war comes—,/no 
blood-letting !/On the butt of very rifle/write lovingly in red:/ 
Brother, above all, don’t shoot/Follow spiritual leadership/to 
its crowning work./On one side the red flag,/on the other side 
the buttermilk/of pleasant reconciliation./Rr-r-revolution/makes 
the heart swell./Let us achieve freedom/with the lyric poems/ 
of intellectuals.” 
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revolutionary politics, revealing Pfemfert’s attraction to 
the writings of Marx and the Russian anarchist Michael 
Bakunin. With the end of the war and the exhaustion 
of activist expressionism, Die Aktion became devoted 
entirely to politics and began a drift to the left in search 
of a revolutionary formula that would satisfy Pfemfert’s 
now explicit anarchist principles. His initial support 
for the KPD broke down over the issues of parlia- 
mentary cooperation and the insistence on a more activ- 
ist revolutionary program.'® In 1920, Pfemfert was 
briefly allied with the more insurrectionary and syndi- 
calist KAPD (Kommunistische Arbeiter Partei 
Deutschlands) under the leadership of Fritz Wolffheim 
and Heinrich Laufenberg. But he quickly split with the 
KAPD as well when he detected the taint of Russian 
influence and a strain of elitism within the party.'° 
At the same time, Pfemfert denounced the Third 
International, accusing it of revisionist tactics which 
blunted the effectiveness of the revolutionary move- 
ment.?° 

Through such sectarian antics, Pfemfert succeeded 
in isolating himself from any significant faction on the 
radical left. Die Aktion, in the early ’twenties, became 
a spokesman for the Allgemeine Arbeiter Union (Gen- 
eral Workers Union), a small working-class sect based 
on the radical unions which were intransigently opposed 
to any cooperation with capitalism or parliamentary 
democracy. Under Pfemfert’s editorial leadership, the 
AAU attempted during the mid 1920’s to work effec- 
tively at the factory level and forge alliances with dissi- 
dent elements within the KPD. None of these policies 
met with success. By 1927, Die Aktion was in financial 
difficulty and began to appear only sporadically.” In 
searching out a radical revolutionary position, Pfemfert 
had become as isolated from the sources of political 
power as Hiller and his colleagues.”” 

A more moderate political course for the leftist intel- 
lectual lay within the left wing of the USPD and the 


18 Pfemfert criticized as antirevolutionary the -KPD’s de- 
cision to participate in Reichstag elections. He blamed the 
decision on the Communist leader Paul Levi and supported the 
more activist tacties advocated by the insurgent KAPD, or- 
ganized in Hamburg by Fritz Wolffheim and Heinrich Laufen- 
berg. See Franz Pfemfert, “Deutsche Arbeiter!” Die Aktion; 
May, 1920: pp. 253-272. See Kolinsky, 1970: pp. 84-92, for 
a detailed discussion of Pfemfert’s postwar activities. 

19 Pfemfert broke with the KAPD in December, 1920, for 
what he described as their nationalistic tactics. See Franz 
Pfemfert, “Kleine Aktion,’ Die Aktion; December, 1920: pp. 
683-692. For a detailed account of the relationship between the 
KPD and the KAPD see Angress, 1963. 

20 Here, he criticized Karl Radek for supporting the revision- 
ism he had already denounced in the German Communist party. 
See Franz Pfemfert, “Die Parteidiktatur in der dritten Inter- 
nationale,’ Die Aktion, August, 1920: p. 460. 

21 The journal appeared bimonthly in 1927 and 1928, and only 
irregularly after that until its liquidation in 1932. 

22 In his autobiography Hiller described Pfemfert’s political 
position at the end of his career as “links von sich selbst” 
(literally, “left of himself”). See Hiller, 1969: p. 94. 
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Third International. Wilhelm Herzog, a publicist who 
was affiliated with the RGA used his new journal, 
Das Forum, to argue for such an alliance. As with 
Rubiner and Frank, the chief difference between Herzog 
and those writers who remained loyal to Hiller’s activist 
pacifism was Herzog’s support of Bolshevism and the 
proletarian movement. In November, 1918, and during 
the months of revolutionary enthusiasm which followed, 
Herzog regarded his alliance with the USPD as a means 
of promoting geistig renewal. With the failures of the 
revolutionary movement in 1919, however, Herzog 
recognized the need to tailor his spiritual principles to 
political realities. By the fall of that year he was de- 
fending the necessity of violence to achieve genuine 
social revolution. With the metaphor of a new child 
coming to life, he argued that it was unreasonable to 
expect a new ethical order to be achieved painlessly.” 
Without neglecting the ethical goals of the revolu- 
tionary movement, Herzog and his colleagues clearly 
identified the proletariat as the instrument of social 
change.?* To Herzog, the example of such a proletarian 
movement was provided by the Russian Revolution. 
The writings of Lenin and Trotsky and the delibera- 
tions of the Communist party were closely reported in 
Das Forum. Herzog himself traveled to Russia in 
1920 and reported favorably on the progress of the 
communist experiment.” While Herzog maintained 
his independence and his loyalty to geistig goals through 
active membership in the USPD, he recognized the 
focal point of geistig politics and the center of the prole- 
tarian movement in the newly formed Third Inter- 
national. He propagandized actively for the resolu- 
tion which placed the USPD within the International 
and finalized the split between the party’s left and right 
factions.?® 

For those leftist intellectuals who were alienated by 
the tactics of the Bolsheviks and appreciated the need 
to compromise with political realities, the Weltbühne 
provided the most reliable mouthpiece. Without giving 
full support to the SPD or forsaking the USPD during 
the revolutionary period and the early ‘twenties, the 


23 Wilhelm Herzog, “Identitat von Demokratie und Diktatur,” 
Das Forum, September, 1919: p. 907. 

24 Two examples of such articles in Das Forum were Oskar 
Kanehl, “Weltgeschichte,” May, 1919: pp. 596-600, and Wilhelm 
Herzog “Das Gespenst des Bolschevismus,” April, 1919: pp. 
526-533. 

25 Almost all of the September and October issues of Das 
Forum in 1920 were devoted to a journalistic account of present 
conditions in Russia written by Herzog. The March issue of 
that same year included a number of articles by leading Rus- 
sian communists such as Lenin and Lunacharsky. 

26 Herzog, for instance, supported the international organiza- 
tion of leftist intellectuals, Clarté, up to the point at which 
its leader, Henri Barbusse, insisted on independence from a 
political organization such as the Third International. Her- 
zog, on the other hand, argued that such a movement of left- 
wing intellectuals was spiritually dependent on leadership. See 
Wilhelm Herzog, “Clarte und ihr Weg II,” Das Forum, May, 
1921: pp. 297-308. 
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journal argued for pushing the process of socialization 
as hard as it was feasible within a democratic political 
context. Moderates such as Heinrich Strobel main- 
tained a firm anticapitalist tone, while pointing out the 
political danger from extremists of both right and left. 
They warned against the violent practices of the Bolshe- 
viks, while dissociating themselves from the conserva- 
tive characteristics of coalition government in Ger- 
many.” Such a temperate course was attractive to 
those intellectuals who accepted the realities of Ger- 
many’s postwar situation in the wake of the failure of a 
geistig revolution.2® Though Hiller himself was not an 
active contributor to the Weltbühne during these years 
and never abandoned his elitist, activist political position, 
his own intellectual efforts were affected by the growing 
realism of the postrevolutionary period. He accepted 
the existing German pacifist movement and the party 
structure of the left as the orbits within which to push 
forward his program of geistig renewal. As we shall 
see in later chapters, these became the arenas of activism 
insofar as it survived into the Weimar period. 

The fragmentation and disintegration of activism in 
politics was accompanied by the collapse of activist ex- 
pressionism. The stream of utopian poems and dramas, 
which had reached flood proportions during the revolu- 
tionary period, continued through 1919 and 1920. Then 
it halted in the face of the sobering political and eco- 
nomic conditions of postwar Germany. Both Kasimir 
Edschmid and Walter Hasenclever, who were deeply 
involved with activism as propagandists for a politically 
and socially conscious literature, had changed course 
by 1919. In an assessment of revolutionary culture 
entitled Bilanz (Balancesheet) written in December of 
that year, Edschmid declared himself against the emo- 
tional excesses of expressionism and argued that the 
revolution had failed to affect the cultural life of the 
nation. He looked forward to a more conservative 
period of close attention to form and artistic discipline.?® 
By 1919, Hasenclever had turned his back completely 
on the image he had created of the politischen Dichter. 
In such works as Die Entscheidung (The Decision) 
and Umkehr (Reversal), he declared that the promise 
of Gemeinschaft had evaporated, leaving the individual 
as he had been before, the captive of his own sensibil- 
ity.3° 

Because of his involvement in the Munich revolution, 
perhaps the most striking example of disillusionment 
was that of Ernst Toller. Like other pacifist intel- 
lectuals, Toller was initially attracted to the Bavarian 


27 Tucholsky’s “Wir Negativen,” cited earlier in this chapter, 
was clearly an attack on the conservatism characteristic of 
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Revolution by Kurt Eisner’s nonviolent principles. Yet 
with enemy forces descending on Munich in April, 
1919, Toller betrayed these principles by leading a Red 
Army to resist the invaders. While Toller had hoped 
to create a new breed of soldier inspired by revolution- 
ary idealism, he was shocked by the brutality with 
which these men sought to avenge themselves against 
the enemy.*! The violence and hatred which continued 
to dominate the instincts of the common man were char- 
acterized in Toller’s postwar play Masse-Mensch. The 
play dramatized the conflict between two revolutionary 
leaders, the idealist who sought to undermine the ruling 
capitalists with nonviolent methods, and the Bolshevik 
who sought the forceful extermination of his class 
enemies. When the workers followed the Bolshevik 
into a bloody battle, the idealist, portrayed as a woman, 
realized that her values had no appeal for the masses. 
She re-experienced the spiritual isolation which typi- 
fied the expressionist intellectuals in the prerevolution- 
ary period. The utopian ideal which inspired her ini- 
tially had not been abandoned, but postponed to some 
distant future when the masses would be ready for 
revolution.*? 

Out of this disillusionment with revolutionary 
idealism a new literary style gradually emerged in the 
1920’s which came to terms with a more limited con- 
ception of the possibilities of art in social life. This 
reassessment, known as neue Sachlichkeit (literally, 
the new matter-of-factness), recognized the political 
responsibilities of the writer at a much more practical 
level. He was depicted as a didactic figure whose role 
was to encourage public resistance to particular griev- 
ances. In some sense, neue Sachlichkeit represented 
the continuation of the expressionist drive toward 
Gemeinschaft, this time anchored in a much firmer 
human reality. Indeed, the growing realism associated 
with neue Sachlichkeit influenced the manner in which 
the newly chastened Literaten came to terms with their 
utopian past. 

The critical relationship of Geist to political life and 
individual sensibility were re-examined in a characteris- 
tic manner in the postwar writings of Otto Flake and 
Rudolf Kayser. Flake, a prominent essayist and novel- 
ist, and Kayser, who became editor of the Neue 
Rundschau in the 1920’s,?? were both adherents of 
neuer Geist in the revolutionary period. In retreating 
from utopianism in the following years, the two writers 
took quite divergent paths. Yet each emerged with a 
more balanced view of the role of Geist in political and 


31 Toller, 1934: pp. 180-181. 

32 Toller’s play has appeared in translation as Mass Man. 
See Toller, 1963. For an illuminating commentary on the play 
see Sokel, 1959: pp. 196-201. 
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been edited by Oscar Bei. 
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cultural life and reflected the general transformation in 
sensibility which contributed to neue Sachlichkeit. 

At the outbreak of the revolution Flake was among 
those committed to neuer Geist and fundamental 
spiritual change. Yet by November of 1919, as he 
wrote in the Neue Rundschau, he had become aware 
that the entire atmosphere of utopian activism had been 
a deception. 


When the revolution broke out, we believed that the Third 
Reich had come, along with entirely new ways of thought, 
perhaps that of optimistic activism whose goal is happiness 
on earth. We have now had time to establish that there 
is no new system of thought and that activism is tenable 
only on the same pessimistic grounds as religion: that there 
is no more happiness, only concentrations of energy to 
reduce suffering to a minimum; one should not, if one 
wishes to avoid the most intolerable banality, burn the 
bridges behind onself which lead out of the arena of earthly 
action into the sphere of Geist, of contemplation of the 
individual. One should not surrender to what is occurring. 
The only fortune that one is allowed even to approximate 
rests in the ascendancy of the ego. Therefore, activism 
must join itself with a feeling for the limitation, the mortal- 
ity, and relativity of action.34 


In the coming months, Flake expanded his disillusion- 
ment with utopian activism into a general condemnation 
of expressionism and the undisciplined character of 
German cultural life in the previous decade. By 
wrenching German thought out of its historical con- 
text and its organic form, Flake felt that expressionism 
had encouraged an hysterical form of Geistigkeit which 
had no relevance to the German people or the problems 
of practical politics.°® 

In the following years, Flake developed a theory of 
the relationship of Geist to power which was conserva- 
tive in its estimation both of the role of ideas and the 
constructive possibilities of politics itself. His criticisms 
were directed specifically against the Jewish Literaten 
who were associated with revolutionary politics in 1918 
and then with radical pacifism in the years that fol- 
lowed. Flake’s chief complaint against “Jewish activ- 
ism” was that it failed to preceive the tragic dimen- 
sion of existence. He accused Hiller and his followers 
of Eudamonism, defined by Flake as an optimistic 
attachment to the rationality of existence which ne- 
glected its genuine limitations. He equated this ideal- 
ism with a non-European Jewish perspective which 
overlooked political realities. The abstract idealism of 
the Activists ignored the paradox involved in the oppo- 
sition between ideas and action which rendered political 
change both painful and treacherous.*® 

The alternative to this situation was what Flake 
designated as creative conservatism, a Weltanschauung 
which incorporated an organic scheme for social change 


34 Otto Flake, “Dinge der Zeit,” Die neue Rundschau, Sep- 
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and a suitably tragic appreciation of the limitations of 
politics. Flake’s creative conservatism allowed for the 
role of revolutionary ideas within the overall social 
order. Acting as antitheses, Flake argued, such ex- 
amples of “raw” Geist could exert dialectical pressure 
on the broader value system within which they were in- 
corporated.?” Despite his overly elaborate vocabulary, 
Flake was really arguing for little more than synthesis 
and moderation in developing communal life. 


Ideas of order such as the one that the dialectic of thesis 
and antithesis, value and counter-value, power and counter- 
power is spared the human community and limited to 
intellectual discussion are not compromises but rather 
syntheses. 


Life is through and through a synthetic event, only Geist 
divides itself into antitheses. Here again one might speak 
of the danger of Geist. Absolutistic by nature, since it cuts 
through all times and wishes to lead back to total unity, 
Geist necessarily works destructively if it is allowed to 
leave its concrete place. In fact, analysis is always the 
beginning of the destructive process. If the process goes 
forward, it retains to be sure the elements out of which 
the concrete is built up, but not the imponderable, compli- 
mentary, representative Geist of the specific Godhead which 
it logically denies.?8 


The abrasive edge of this conservatism was its con- 
sequences for noncomforming minorities, in this in- 
stance the Jewish Literaten. Without the contempt and 
vituperation typical of German anti-Semitism, Flake 
nevertheless denounced the alienation of the Jewish 
intellectual from the national community and insisted on 
the need to assimilate his sensibility to that of the com- 
munity at large. Only the notion of Gemeinschaft sur- 
vived Flake’s shift in five years from neuer Geist to an 
evolutionary conservatism. 

In coming to terms with the concept of Geist, Rudolf 
Kayser did not slip so far from the humanistic prin- 
ciples which had inspired activism originally. Never- 
theless, he did attempt to look beyond expressionism 
and activism for a more balanced view of the relation 
of Geist to political or cultural life. Through his writ- 
ings in Das Ziel and Die Erhebung, Kayser had been 
one of the most effective propagandists for neuer Geist 
in the revolutionary period. Along with other Activ- 
ists, he had argued for the dawning of a new cultural 
era in which individual creativity would be transformed 
into a Gemeinschaft of Geist. 

By the end of 1919, Kayser had lost little of his 
initial enthusiasm for Geist itself, but had recognized 
the difficulties inherent in transforming subjective Geist 
into objective social change. Writing in the Neue 
Rundschau and Junge Deutschland at the end of 
1919, Kayser admitted that the propagandists for Geist 
had failed to develop any messianic religion of Gemein- 
schaft.” At the same time, he perceived in the attitude 
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of the major parties of the left a materialistic spirit 
which denied the ethical dimension of genuine socialism. 
Kayser regarded the policy of the Räte-Republik as the 
final triumph of a hundred years of amoral capitalism. 
The workers’ councils symbolized a preoccupation on 
the part of the proletarian left with economic organiza- 
tion and a relative indifference to cultural and moral 
issues.*° The failure of the RGA earlier that year 
simply underscored this shortcoming. Yet rather than 
look forward to the triumph of spirit over power, 
Kayser was now reconciled to the prospect of approach- 
ing political problems with realism and compromise. 
The enthusiasm of activism had to be tempered by a 
recognition of the inherent antithesis between Geist 
and Macht. 


So it is the duty of the spiritual man of every period to hit 
upon decisions which will bring material right into accord 
with that of Geist. Thus we must encourage in those out- 
siders who are always declassed as peripheral members of 
society a political perspective, which, beyond a class or 
party morality and a clerical radicalism, recognizes what 
is necessary coolly and without utopian ambition.*! 


Unlike Flake, however, Kayser never entirely aban- 
doned his revolutionary idealism. Writing in 1921, 
he continued to project some new form of Gemeinschaft 
for the future and to insist on the precedence of geistig 
over institutional change to achieve it.*? But Kayser 
greatly revised his estimate of the tenor of the times. 
Like the activist critic Willi Wolfradt, Kayser sug- 
gested that European society was experiencing a 
Zwischenzeit (interregnum) in which new constructive 
values had still to be created. He described this as 
arduous work of enormous sophistication which de- 
manded qualities of perspective, dispassion, and deter- 
mination. In this atmosphere, Kayser saw great danger 
in emotional extremism. 


There are those “irrationalists” who believe that the opaque 
superficiality of Geist must also have an opaque depth. 
Those demonic mystics with good reason might avoid 
critical clarity and objectivity. They are all too rationalis- 
tic founders, who carry in their pockets the culture, state, 
and religion of the future noted into paragraphs. They are 
the ecstatics and poets of humanity who proffer universal 
love and brotherhood in a charlatan fashion. This enthusi- 
astic devotion to something whose form is completely murky 
is a contemptible enthusiasm so long as it is not informed 
by an awareness of what will be realized through it.*° 


In addition, he criticized Marxist theorists for their 
emphasis on the collective aspects of neuer Geist. 
Instead, Kayser argued that the spiritual sources of a 
future socialism would be derived from the individual- 
ism of the Renaissance.** Returning to the problem of 
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spiritual alienation explored initially in expressionism, 
Kayser noted the persistent isolation of creative force 
in society. 

Individualistic isolation is the life force of modern art, 
religion, and philosophy as it is otherwise the devotion to 
over-individualistic ideas, to myth. . . . We cannot make 
light of its value, since we see it living in an abundance of 
works. We know that in this sort of isolation dwells a 
power, equivalent to that other manner of creation which as 
a dialectical possibility is constantly seductively close. In 
the life of each great personality of the modern time one 
can point to the tragic moment at which he tries to speak 
the language of community, as much the social around it 
as the mystic above it, where he seeks to exercise civil 
rights in the society as in the metaphysical world. But this 
effort remains always in vain. The genius is hurled back 
into the isolation out of which he came. The shores which 
revealed themselves so fleetingly retreat into space.* 


Poignantly, Kayser still felt the obligation to overcome 
individualism through Geist, yet he confessed to having 
no idea as to how such a conquest might occur or a 
new art might be organized. Moreover, in the postwar 
_ atmosphere, he had lost his earlier conviction that the 
concept of the good could be connected with artistic 
creativity. In this light, he reflected painfully on the 
earlier enthusiasm of the war years. 


In the war years the poetic revolt was to us a benevolent 
act. But we know: man is not good, even the religious, 
the spiritual, the artistic man. Prayers and poems come 
somehow out of evil, stupidity, and art, the strangest 
aberration of the category Man, is constantly a protest 
against that sort of decency which justice or society or 
party might demand.*® 


Kayser continued this line of argument through the 
early 1920’s, balancing his attachment to the idealist 
tradition against a deeper appreciation of the limited 
applicability of Geist. “The ethic of Geist is con- 
stantly in conflict with usefulness,” he wrote, in renounc- 
ing the possibilities of any Logokratie of Geist. Proph- 
ets could not hope to function as officers, nor poets as 
kings.*” In discussing the political order, he argued 
against the romanticism of extremes and employed a 
vocabulary of dialetical development which was not 
unlike that of Otto Flake. The responsibility of Geıst, 
he now explained, was to develop out of the contradic- 
tions within every political organism. Unity under one 
extreme meant the decay of these constructive opposi- 
tions which provided for the development of Geist by 
the tension they produced.*® While Kayser might be 
accused of having adopted some of the conservative 
traits of Flake, he never lost touch with the humanistic 
tradition out of which his thought had developed. 
Writing in 1924, he was careful to distinguish the ra- 
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tional romanticism of the political left from the irra- 
tional romanticism of the right. He correctly recog- 
nized the latter as the genuine threat to German society, 
a destructive force dependent on the pathological appeal 
of chauvinism, racism, and anti-Semitism.*® 

Insofar as activism survived into the postwar period 
at all, it followed the pattern set by Kayser’s compro- 
muse with political realities. Shorn of the dream of 
neuer Geist and the added impetus of a literary move- 
ment, activism lost most of its separate identity. Its 
principles were perpetuated largely through Kurt Hil- 
ler’s work within the German pacifist movement and 
through a number of marginal radical groups dissatisfied 
by what they regarded as the stagnant policies of the 
major parties of the left. Through their work they 
extended the activist appeal for intellectual leadership, 
engagement, and spiritual unity transcending conven- 
tional political allegiances. If their effort was heeded 
at all, it was recognized only under the dark shadow 
of fascism which shrouded the last years of the tottering 
Weimar Republic. 


VII. ACTIVISM AND THE INDEPENDENT 
INTELLECTUAL LEFT IN WEIMAR 
GERMANY 


Activism was nourished initially in an atmosphere 
suffused with utopian expectation. Its adherents were 
encouraged by a literary movement which proclaimed 
the potency of poetic inspiration, and which developed 
in a political context in which radical change seemed 
inevitable. With hindsight, however, the fatuity on 
which Kurt Hiller based his revolutionary hopes was 
glaringly apparent. Rather pathetically, the claims 
for neuer Geist were brutally exploded as the se- 
quence of revolutionary events unfolded. In fact, 
the power of entrenched forces in German society was 
much greater than most intellectuals, within or out- 
side the activist circle, had imagined in 1918. During 
the 1920’s the independent left faced the same forces 
of conservatism, bureaucracy, and power politics which 
they had denounced so vigorously in the Wilhelmian 
period. This time, however, it possessed a more 
realistic appreciation of the genuine power and appeal 
of these institutions. 

If activism survived at all in the era of the neue 
Sachlichkeit, it could largely be reduced to the efforts 
of Kurt Hiller on behalf of geistig politics. Yet under 
the chastening impact of political events since No- 
vember, 1918, even Hiller’s work altered in tone 
and orientation. He applied his activist views to more 
practical problems, and expressed them in more mod- 
erate terms than he had chosen in the seedtime of 
expressionist enthusiasm. Hiller’s hopes for geistig 
unity on the German left became centered in the 
radical pacifist movement. He devoted his greatest 
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energies in the postwar period to this cause, applying 
his original ideas on the relationship of the individual 
to the state to the policies of German pacifism. 
Radical pacifism, as he expounded it, attempted to 
synthesize a strong sense of the sanctity of the individ- 
ual with an equal commitment to socialism as an 
ethical goal. Thus organized pacifism enabled Hiller 
and other leftist intellectuals to continue their cam- 
paign for Geist while endeavoring to form a more 
realistic alliance with the forces of revolutionary so- 
cialism. 

While activism declined as a cultural force during 
the Weimar period, the independent intellectual left 
itself became more prominent. Ironically, Hiller’s 
vision of the Literat as geistig hero was only realized 
when the work of the Literaten had lost much of its 
messianic flavor. With the accession of the major- 
ity Social Democrats to Germany’s political “establish- 
ment,” the Literaten were thrust into the role of 
critics of the nation’s social and political institutions. 
They carried out this task with tenacity and gained 
wide recognition for their exhaustive examination of 
the conservative and militarist residues in Weimar’s 
republican system. These journalists continued to 
form independent political groups, but their primary 
association was with journals such as the Weltbühne, 
which gained its reputation for the courageous defense 
of republican and socialist values in the Weimar 
period. 

As already suggested, the new prominence of the 
intellectual left was connected to the deflation of its 
messianic hopes. Indeed, the sobriety and pragma- 
tism of the Weltbiihne intellectuals seemed to mark 
the Weimar period off decisively from that of activist 
expressionism. Yet the independent left remained as 
politically isolated as the Activists had been, and as 
eager to be politically influential. Furthermore, the 
Activists’ appeal for intellectual involvement and revo- 
lutionary commitment, and their concern for moral as 
well as economic change, were still echoed, in more 
measured tones, by intellectuals who confronted a so- 
cialist movement marred by bureaucratic organization, 
factionalism, and “trade-union mentality.” The prob- 
lem of molding a united revolutionary movement be- 
came a preoccupation of most independent leftist pub- 
licists late in the 1920’s, as the conservatism of the 
Weimar government became more apparent and the 
threat from fascism increased. Like the Activists a 
decade before them, these intellectuals attempted to 
meet this crisis as an independent force in German 
political life. In considering both activism and the 
independent intellectual left in the Weimar period, this 
chapter will try to examine such common ground more 
closely. 

Before proceeding, however, it would be useful to 
consider the context of disappointment and division 
out of which the politics of the independent left de- 
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The difficulties which beset the 
Weimar Republic from its birth continued unabated 
until the end of 1923. The pattern of financial weak- 
ness and civil unrest, already established by 1920, 
took on the appearance of a chronic condition in the 
years which followed. Cabinets under leaders of the 
Center party such as Fehrenbach and Wirth attempted 
to pursue a policy of fulfillment of the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, but their efforts were undermined 
both economically and politically. The attempt to 
meet the enormous reparations debt, set by the Allies 
at 132 billion gold marks in 1921, created both a short- 
age of gold and a crisis of confidence in the already 
weakened German economy. The rapid inflation 
which ensued went completely out of control after 
the French occupied the Ruhr in 1923, claiming that 
Germany had failed to meet her reparation payments. 
While unionized workers were shielded from the con- 
sequence of inflation to some extent, and large capital- 
ists and speculators enriched themselves in the process, 
the savings of the badly squeezed middle classes were 
wiped out and their remaining confidence in the re- 
public badly shaken. Not surprisingly, the weakness 
of the government encouraged extremists of all de- 
scriptions : separatists in the Ruhr; right-wing radicals 
in Bavaria; and Communists in Saxony and Thuringia. 

The period of intense unrest was brought to a close 
by the establishment of a new currency, backed by 
Germany’s total resources, in November, 1923; and 
by the acceptance of the Dawes Plan, which modified 
Germany’s reparations payments and provided badly 
needed foreign capital, in May of the following year. 
But the period of relative stability which followed had 
a decidedly conservative cast. In foreign policy only 
the firm leadership of Gustav Stresemann made pos- 
sible a policy of international reconciliation in the face 
of the bitter opposition of German nationalists. 
Domestically, a series of conservative-minded cabinets 
under Centrist leadership held office until 1928, when 
the SPD under Hermann Muller gained enough elec- 
toral support to revive the Weimar Coalition. Yet 
this single success of the Social Democrats was more 
than overshadowed by the continuing split on the so- 
cialist left between the SPD and the Communists— 
a division which resulted in the damaging election of 
former Field Marshall Hindenburg as president of the 
Reich in 1925, and in the absence of united leftist 
opposition to the fascist and nationalist right in the 
remaining years of the republic. The revived eco- 
nomic prosperity of the period was floated on bor- 
rowed foreign capital, and brought with it an ominous 
consolidation of industrial enterprises to face the chal- 
lenge of organized labor. Caught between the colossi 
of industry on one hand and of labor on the other, 
the vulnerable middle classes never regained a stable 
social or economic position. The progress of monop- 
olization made small business extremely precarious, as 
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partially reflected in the growing ranks of white-collar 
workers concerned with loss of social status and 
economic independence. Living at or near prole- 
tarian income this new Mittelstand was extremely 
receptive to the völkısch promise of a new social order 
based on Germanic and corporate values. As we have 
seen such an ideology of “cultural despair” had its 
origin in the prewar period, but it reached a crescendo 
of popularity in the 1920’s, at least partly in response 
to the accumulating burdens of the middle classes. 
Under these circumstances the depression which 
struck the entire industrialized world in 1929 ravaged 
Germany in a few short months. With the with- 
drawal of foreign credit and soaring unemployment 
the conflicts within German society reached a breaking 
point by 1930. In March of that year Muller’s govern- 
ment resigned over a minor economic issue. No ma- 
jority coalition could be formed and parliamentary 
government was at an end. From that point on Hinden- 
burg’s appointees, such as Heinrich Bruning, ruled with 
the support of the president’s emergency powers. The 
national election of 1930 foreshadowed the triumph of 
extremists over the republic, with the Communists gain- 
ing a million votes and Hitler’s National Socialists 
registering spectacular gains: from 800,000 to 6.5 mil- 
lion votes, and a rise from 12 to 107 seats in the Reich- 
stag. The period of Nazi terror had begun and the 
days of the Weimar Republic were clearly numbered. 
Of course the independent intellectuals of the left 
did not foresee this disaster in the first days of the 
republic. At that time their political hopes rested on 
two foundations: the political expectation that intel- 
lectuals might find a role to play in mediating between 
the major leftist parties; or the prospect that one of 
these organizations would seriously pursue a program 
of democratization and socialization. Yet, as we have 
observed, the movement of events from 1918 to 1924 
rapidly gave the lie to this sanguine outlook. The 
principal support of these intellectuals, in the revolu- 
tionary period and for two years thereafter, went to 
the Independent Social Democratic party. They saw 
the vaunted independence of the party as a reflection 
of their own integrity and regarded it as a potential 
vehicle through which they might exercise a mediating 
influence on behalf of a geistig politics. Men such as 
Wilhelm Herzog, editor of Das Forum, argued that 
the USPD could pursue a dynamic policy of socializa- 
tion through the Räte system, without adhering to the 
putschist tactics of the Spartacists or becoming en- 
tangled in the bureaucratic conservatism of the SPD.’ 
In the initial election to the Reichstag in 1919 the 
USPD won 2.3 million votes compared to 11.5 million 
for the Majority Socialists, a result which demonstrated 
1 David Schoenbaum discusses this problem in detail in the 
context of a treatment of Hitler’s social policy. See Schoen- 
baum, 1967: pp. 2-42. 
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a surprising measure of support for this policy at the 
popular level.” Yet it quickly became apparent that 
instead of mediating between the SPD and the KPD, 
the USPD was being torn asunder by conservative and 
radical factions within its own ranks. A “right-wing” 
faction under George Ledebour felt that the USPD 
should be committed to the moderate parliamentary 
methods of the majority socialists. On the other hand, 
a radical group under Ernst Daumig pushed for total 
commitment to the council system and inclusion in the 
Third International sponsored by Moscow.* Pressure 
from the left wing of the party was eventually success- 
ful. At a party conference in Halle, late in 1920, a 
majority of Independents voted to join the Communist 
party and the Third International.’ This, in fact, was 
the end of the USPD, the rest of which disintegrated 
in the following months. Yet the actual membership 
of the USPD did not obediently follow the directive 
of its own representatives. Only a small fraction of 
the party’s popular supporters, or of its intellectual 
adherents, followed the move into the KPD. For the 
independent intellectuals, the immediate opportunity to 
wield political influence seemed to expire with the 
USPD itself.® 

Given the early collapse of the USPD, and the debili- 
tating economic circumstances of the early years of 
the republic, a considerable faction of the intellectuals 
of the left lent their support, or at least their tolerance, 
to the SPD. In the first place, the commitment of 
many independent intellectuals to socialization was less 
strong than a more generalized allegiance to social 
democracy. In this case, the republicanism of the SPD 
was much to their taste. Second, the deteriorating 
economic conditions which Germany faced seemed to 
justify the SPD’s cautious economic policies. Other 
intellectuals, with an eye to Germany’s external prob- 
lems, felt that only a moderate socialist government 
could maintain the necessary good relations with the 
Western powers.” As we have seen, the leading organ 
of the independent left, Siegfried Jacobsohn’s Welt- 
bühne, generally hewed to the positions outlined above 
in the period up to 1924. The journal was by no means 
a captive of the SPD, and did not hesitate to denounce 
its organizational structure and temporizing politics. 
But it was also a staunch defender of republicanism and 
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recognized the SPD as the foremost bulwark of demo- 
cratic values.® 

At the same time, the tenuous support granted to the 
SPD by the independent intellectuals in these years 
was severely compromised by a number of factors which 
damaged the prospects for democracy and socialism in 
Germany, and ominously suggested the surviving 
strength of conservative forces. The first of these was 
a wave of assassinations of prominent leftists and re- 
publican leaders, few of which were carefully investi- 
gated or adequately punished by a judiciary which was 
extremely conservative in composition. Also disturb- 
ing was the reaction of the SPD to threats from political 
extremists. The SPD seemed to act with greater 
severity in suppressing violence on the left than similar 
threats from the right. It willingly enlisted reactionary 
support in stabilizing its left flank and acceded to the 
leniency of the judiciary in dealing with right-wing 
extrenusts. The effect of these events was to under- 
mine confidence in the commitment of the nation, and 
the SPD in particular, to republicanism.’ 

By the mid 1920's, in fact, it was clear that the pro- 
gressive ideals on which the republic had been founded 
had only a tenuous hold on the nation itself. Within 
the Weltbühne circle there was a feeling that the eco- 
nomic stabilization introduced with the Dawes Plan 
had benefited the capitalists at the expense of the 
proletariat and the middle classes.1° The socialist left 
seemed paralyzed or irresolute, and it appeared as 
though the power of conservative factions in Germany 
had been only superficially impaired by the revolution 
of 1918. Conservatives controlled both the state bu- 
reaucracy and the judiciary while the army pursued a 
program of “secret rearmament” contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty. At the same time the 
opposition of German nationalists to the republic and 
to any policy of international cooperation became more 
strident. 

With the socialist parties hopelessly divided and right- 
wing activism established in their eyes as the principal 
threat to the republic, independent left-wing intellectuals 
went in search of a new focal point for unity on the 
left. Their critique of the vacillations of the SPD be- 
came increasingly outspoken. The party was castigated 
for having betrayed its own ideals and the interests of 
its proletarian supporters. By contrast, the attitudes of 
the independent left toward the German Communists 
became more complex in this period. For one thing, 
the Communists were often singled out as martyrs to 
the vengeful designs of the German right. For an- 
other, the more moderate attitude of the Third Inter- 
national, enunciated in 1925, opened the way for the 
cooperation of party members with non-Communist 
leftists in a number of projects. Yet the left intellec- 
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tuals were hardly enamored of the policies of the KPD. 
The party’s very dependence on Moscow, and the 
alleged ineptitude and rigidity of its leadership, were 
subjected to blistering criticism. For better or for 
worse the independent intellectuals perceived themselves 
as isolated once again, burdened with the role of revital- 
izing the German left in the face of the growing menace 
from its enemies. 

The work of Kurt Hiller provided the most concrete 
link between the expressionist-oriented movement which 
existed up to 1919 and the activist faction which or- 
ganized itself around the future of the German left and 
the related issue of pacifism after 1920. Hiller’s return 
to the Weltbühne in 1924, after his long dispute with 
Jacobsohn, generally marked the point at which the 
journal began to retreat from its uneasy commitment to 
the SPD and to discuss seriously the question of a re- 
organization of the major parties of the left. Hiller 
directed his efforts toward a variety of issues and causes 
rather then the establishment of an independent move- 
ment, but the principle of geistig leadership was no less 
crucial to his programs. 

As has already been suggested, Hiller’s initiative to- 
ward unity on the left grew out of sharp dissatisfaction 
with the existing socialist parties. Even while main- 
taining tactical support for the SPD, Hiller was eager 
to point out its shortcomings. In a 1924 article in the 
Weltbühne entitled “Der landlaufige Sozialismus,” he 
criticized the SPD for much the same reasons that he 
had during the revolutionary period. Beyond the 
party's failure to adopt the elitist formulas of the 
Activists, Hiller leveled the familiar charges that 
stemmed from its adherence to an orthodox, determinist 
view of class conflict. From that critical perspective, 
Hiller singled out the narrow class outlook of the SPD 
and the preoccupation with economic issues which fol- 
lowed from it. He criticized the empirical, positivistic 
perspective of the party’s intellectuals which encouraged 
a false determinism and a false scientific socialism." 
The result was to discourage the development of an 
activist, revolutionary mentality with the party’s rank 
and file. Predictably, he attributed these shortcomings 
to the SPD’s neglect of geistig leadership and its de- 
pendence on bureaucratic control and party hacks.” 

As the credit of the SPD among the independent 
intellectuals faded after the mid-’twenties, that of the 
KPD rose somewhat. Beyond the eclipse of the SPD 
itself, this phenomenon reflected a movement on the 
part of both the independent left and the KPD toward 
common ground. While the KPD now appeared to 
advocate a more genuine commitment to revolutionary 
activism, independent intellectuals such as Hiller began 
to adopt a more orthodox radical position.!? Nonetheless, 
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Hiller felt that the communists’ preoccupation with 
class conflict prevented their active involvement in hu- 
manitarian issues which did not grow directly out of 
class analysis. The result, he suggested, was to blunt 
the potential radical impact of the German pacifist move- 
ment.'* In addition, Hiller and others criticized the party 
for encouraging a bureaucratic organization which led to 
the same temporizing political stance and antirevolu- 
tionary attitude the Activists attributed to the SPD. 
Writing in the Weltbühne in 1925, the youth movement 
activist Max Peters cited the leadership of the KPD 
for its narrow-mindedness. He argued that the party 
derided creative politics as middle-class intellectualism 
and stifled revolutionary activity through the iron dis- 
cipline of its leadership.”” Anton Sigrist, himself a 
member of the KPD, insisted that the party’s political 
and intellectual paralysis stemmed from its decision to 
participate in the Reichstag. Within the framework of 
parliamentary democracy, Sigrist claimed, the revolu- 
tionary potential of socialism was inevitably sapped 
by a petit-bourgeois reformist spirit.1° From the stand- 
point of these leftist intellectuals, there was often little 
to choose between the two parties. The fragmentation 
of the left seemed all the more irrational. 

The issue of unity on the left was first raised by 
Hiller early in 1924, just as the country was regaining 
stability from the dual crises of inflation and foreign 
occupation. Hiller pointed to the bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of both the KPD and the SPD, arguing that its 
consequences were inner stagnation and mediocrity. 
Hiller recognized the difficulty of organizing a new 
party on the left. As an alternative, he suggested what 
he described somewhat vaguely as a Ring Radicaler 
Republikaner, an organization of independent or dis- 
parate factions on the left which could mobilize around 
common goals. Hiller was convinced that independent in- 
tellectuals and well-motivated citizens outside the party 
structure itself could unite as an effective third force to 
work toward the “genuine republic.” +" Thus Hiller’s 
proposal was reminiscent of the initial activist antipathy 
for party organization, and reflected a belief in the po- 
tential power of the independent morally committed 
intellectual. The notion of a third force bridging the 
organized parties formed the basis for a number of 
proposals to revive and solidify the left during the 
next eight years. 

A significantly new aspect of Hiller’s proposal was its 
comparatively moderate tone. The specific reforms 
which he recommended were directed primarily at 
loosening the conservative grip on power in the army, 
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judiciary, and government bureaucracy. In foreign 
affairs, he supported an entente of some kind with the 
Western powers in the context of a general pacifist 
policy which included the abolition of the Reichswehr. 
While Hiller’s position was clearly anticapitalist, he 
emphasized the broadly republican thrust of his pro- 
gram rather than its socialistic elements. This new 
moderation was apparent in his realistic approach to 
the parliamentary elections of 1924 and the presidential 
election of 1925. In 1924 he supported the SPD against 
the KPD in the parliamentary elections. Writing in 
the Weltbühne, he argued that the KPD was an intran- 
sigent party without political sense and that its success 
would endanger the position of republicanism in Ger- 
many by producing a reaction on the right.'” For much 
the same reasons he pleaded with the KPD to join 
forces with the SPD in opposition to the election of 
Hindenburg. Once again, he sought this union on the 
basis of a comparatively moderate program of workers’ 
benefits, opposition to unbridled nationalism, and cul- 
tural reform.?° 

In fact, it was the presence of the Communist 
Ernst Thalmann in the run-off election that gave a 
plurality to the conservative Field Marshal Hindenburg. 
His election in 1925 altered the tone and political 
orientation of the discussion of unity on the left. It 
engendered a new sense of urgency among the inde- 
pendent intellectuals since they regarded Hindenburg’s 
victory as a direct challenge to the republican principles 
embodied in the Weimar constitution. It also marked 
a shift in their understanding of suitable goals and 
strategies for a new German left. In the fall of 1925, 
the divisive tactics employed by the KPD during the 
election campaign inspired a vitriolic three-sided de- 
bate between the independents Hiller and Max Peters, 
and the communist Friedrich Schwag. Schwag attacked 
the middle-class dilettantism of the independent intel- 
lectuals and ridiculed their desire to construct a new 
radical party outside the KPD. He attributed their 
unwillingness to join the proletarian movement to 
ideological immaturity, pointing out that any inde- 
pendent movement would have no clearly grounded 
theoretical foundation. If any cooperation between 
the independent intellectuals and the KPD was pos- 
sible, Schwag suggested, it would revolve around a 
common effort to radicalize the trade unions, which 
were largely the captive of the SPD’s bureaucratic 
functionaries.”! To Hiller and Peters, such emphasis 
on the trade unions itself betrayed the economic paro- 
chialism of the KPD. Only a fresh start on an inde- 
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pendent basis could attain the geistig independence 
necessary for a successful movement.?? 

A second significant result of the election was to 
undermine further the appeal of the SPD’s moderate 
policies. It became more apparent to writers such as 
Peters and Hiller that a genuine commitment to radical 
socialism was the best protection against the danger of 
reaction from the right. In these circumstances such 
a commitment became equivalent to the more general- 
ized dedication to Geist. These various themes were 
summed up by Max Peters, writing in the aftermath 
of the Hindenburg election. 


Today ... nothing else remains to us than this: the crea- 
tion of a new, independent social democratic party, either 
in the form of a German left alongside and beyond the 
existing parties, or through the destruction of those mono- 
lithic parties, between which genuine freedom threatens 
to become stifled. Create a council not only of the most 
committed republicans, but socialists as well! It is not 
simply a question of saving what remains—rather it is a 
matter of saving the historical continuity of freedom.?? 


The radical perspective which emerged from Hinden- 
burg’s election became more pronounced among left 
intellectuals as the decade advanced and the threat 
from the right deepened. Only a radical revolution, 
they felt, could save Germany from fascism. They 
now identified themselves with the KPD as they had 
with the SPD in the early ‘twenties: regarding the 
Communists as the only likely source of a radical revolu- 
tion; and pointing out every failure on their part to 
exert revolutionary leadership. They continued to per- 
ceive their own role to be outside the existing parties, 
but even as they deplored the materialism of the SPD 
and the KPD they recognized that only a socialist revo- 
lution could cure Germany’s social and economic ills. 
By 1929 or 1930 the bourgeoisie and bourgeois democ- 
racy had disintegrated beyond repair. Ironically, as 
Istvan Deak notes perceptively, Social Democratic rule 
from 1928 to 1930 helped to push the independent intel- 
lectuals further to the left, since the compromises which 
the SPD accepted on behalf of the republic only further 
alienated these more radical critics.”* In the period 
from 1930 to 1933, under the dual pressures of a cata- 
strophic depression and right-wing violence, the inde- 
pendent intellectuals implored the KPD in vain to adopt 
a policy of revolutionary resistance to fascism that 
would encompass the German left as a whole. 

During this period Hiller himself acknowledged that 
the goals of humanitarian intellectuals could never be 
satisfied outside a socialist framework.?® In his own 
writing in the Weltbühne Hiller adopted much of the 
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rhetoric of the radical working-class movement, ardently 
supporting the proletariat against the abuse of its 
capitalist adversaries. He now identified all workers, 
whether manual or intellectual, as part of a broadly 
conceived proletariat. Despite his more urgent tone 
and more radical orientation, Hiller’s strategic views 
on left unity had changed little from his earlier position. 
While he was now firmly committed to socialism, he 
still regarded the major socialist parties as unsuitable 
for genuinely revolutionary resistance to fascism. As 
in 1924, he hoped to construct the foundation for a new 
leftist movement from independent groups whose revolu- 
tionary spirit had not been blunted by the inflexible 
bureaucratic structure of the major parties. He also 
hoped to attract the millions of socialistically inclined 
individuals who, he speculated, were not attracted by 
the programs of either of the major parties. He recog- 
nized that such a third force would be only a beginning 
and that its purpose would be to force a reconciliation 
between the SPD and the KPD on the basis of a gen- 
uinely radical program.”® 

After Hindenberg’s election, however, Hiller did 
moderate his notion of independence enough to include 
Communists affiliated with supposedly autonomous 
groups within the umbrella of a projected new left. 
As we have seen such an approach was encouraged by 
the Third International’s declared policy of seeking 
a united front with sympathetic elements on the left.” 
In this period Hiller cooperated with Communists in 
such projects as the campaign to expropriate the 
former princely houses in 1925 and 1926, and the 
opposition to the construction of armored cruisers in 
1928.°8 In 1929 he organized a campaign for a “left 
front” in the Weltbühne which would include such 
Communist-connected organizations as the Red Aid and 
the League against Imperialism.?® A short time earlier 
Hiller had been approached by Willi Munzenberg, the 
Communist representative charged with directing left- 
front activities in Germany, with a proposal to edit a 
new independent journal to be financed by Comintern 
funds. Hiller eagerly accepted, but the scheme for the 
journal, and the campaign for Communist participation 
in a “left front,” were undermined when the Third 
International performed a rapid about face and de- 
clared a rigid policy of class against class, intolerant 
of any deviations from a strict proletarian line. While 
the independent leftists were not branded as “social 
fascists” like the adherents of the SPD, their relation- 
ship to the KPD and its official organs became an 
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uneasy one. During the remaining years of the 
Weimar Republic they appealed to the KPD to stop 
hounding leftist deviationists while it allowed the danger 
from the extreme right to mount unchecked. 

Increasingly, as the decade advanced, Hiller turned to 
the German pacifist movement as the instrument 
through which to achieve a geistig revival of the Ger- 
man left. Not surprisingly, Hiller’s concentrated in- 
volvement with pacifism dated from 1920.%? Within the 
framework of the moderate, liberally inclined pacifist 
movement, he became the most outspoken advocate of 
what he termed radical pacifism. At its inception, 
radical pacifism was informed by the uncompromising 
individualism which activism acquired from the expres- 
sionist movement. Years later, in response to the stag- 
nation of parliamentary democracy and the threatening 
development of the extreme right, the radical pacifists 
met the problem of effective organization through a 
strong identification with the socialist movement. Char- 
acteristically, Hiller organized another independent fac- 
tion, the Gruppe revolutionärer Pazifisten (GRP), in 
1926, at the same time as other radicals were attempting 
to develop an effective socialist resistance to the status 
quo. The formation of the GRP marked the point 
at which pacifism and the problem of left-wing unity 
merged into a single concern for the integrity of Ger- 
man radicalism. Under the banner of radical pacificism, 
the Gruppe revolutionärer Pazifisten attracted prom- 
inent men such as the Activist Rudolf Leonhard, com- 
munists such as Walter Karsch and Alfons Goldschmitt, 
and major contributors to the Weltbiihne such as the 
economist Alfons Steiniger and the satirist Kurt Tuchol- 
sky.*4 In the late twenties and early thirties, the GRP 
responded like other independent groups to the crisis 
in German society. It tried, without success, to use 
the cause of radical pacifism as the vehicle of a united 
resistance to Hitler and the Nazi movement.*° 

The radical pacifists worked within the context of the 
already established German pacifist movement, which 
they infiltrated and eventually took over during the 
Weimar period. In the years before World War I 
the pacifist movement had been insecurely established in 
Germany. Only a small percentage of Social Democrats 
were avowed pacifists, thus limiting the organizational 
foundations from which a mass movement might de- 
velop. The movement which did exist was overwhelm- 
ingly middle class in composition and liberal in outlook, 
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the natural inheritors of Kants pacifist principles.°® 
Its membership, organized in the Deutsche Friedens- 
gesellschaft (DFG) and other groups such as the Bund 
neues Vaterland, consisted largely of the progressive 
element within the German democratic movement; and 
its leaders, such as Ludwig Quidde and Alfred H. 
Fried, were closely associated with the cause of democ- 
racy in Germany.*” In the period immediately after 
the November revolution, with antiwar feeling running 
high and with fresh converts to a pacifist point of view, 
the leadership of these men was challenged by pacifists 
with more radical perspectives; but their personal 
prestige and moderate approach were sufficient to main- 
tain their power for the time being.*® Fried, the editor 
of the organization’s journal, the Friedens-Warte, 
argued in 1920 for the intimate connection of pacifism 
and democracy. 


The roots of its strength lie in democracy. In domestic 
politics, therefore, the pacifist movement is most intimately 
connected with the prevalence of democratic thought and 
the consolidation of democratic institutions.?® 


Fried hoped to use his opposition to the Versailles 
Treaty as a focal point for the support of pacifism. 
However, he did not emphasize the denial of Germany’s 
rightful national claims, but rather the abrogation of 
democratic principles in the failure to apply self-deter- 
mination to areas such as Danzig and Austria.*° Fried’s 
foreign policy showed a marked orientation toward the 
Western democratic nations, stressing that Germany’s 
hopes for the future rested with a French alliance.* 
During World War I, Quidde, Fried, and their asso- 
ciates had been fervent advocates of an international 
organization to preserve peace.*? Though they were 
not satisfied with the League of Nations which emerged 
from the Versailles conference, they supported it in 
principle as the only antidote to a state system which 
was still militarist in character. Implicit in this policy 
was the view that pacifist programs could be effective 
only if carried out on an international level.*? Thus 
they resisted pressure from more radical pacifists within 
the German organization to pursue unilateral policies 
of resistance to rearmament in Germany. Their paci- 
fism was closely tied to a national and international 
order based on democratic principles and a middle- 
class constituency. | 

While the established movement was clearly a step- 
child of liberal democracy the radical pacifists repre- 
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sented a reaction not only against the political status 
quo but against politics as traditionally practiced. In 
its initial phase, which ended roughly when the serious 
movement for an independent, united left began, radical 
pacifism was essentially an outgrowth of the individ- 
ualism and humanitarianism of activist expressionism. 
As shown above, pacifism was conceived by Hiller as 
equivalent to the absolute right of the individual to 
life, the first principle of his activist philosophy. As 
Hiller commented in Geist werde Herr, he preferred to 
see a million men exploited rather than one man killed 
involuntarily.** The Activists’ almost religious regard 
for man explained their reaction to the destructive 
aspects of war and their insistence on the individual’s 
right to avoid involvement in it. The rapid demise of 
the activist political program intensified the wariness 
with which Hiller regarded the European political order. 
The insurgent program which he and his colleagues de- 
vised for the pacifist movement was a measure of their 
despair over continuing lack of Geist in political life. 

From the activist perspective, the first phase of the 
pacifist movement in Weimar Germany lasted until the 
establishment of the GRP in 1926. During this period 
Hiller and other so-called “radical pacifists” entered the 
German Friedensgesellschaft and won the organization 
over to many of their views.” In these years, the 
radical and moderate camps differed on three basic 
issues: war guilt, defensive war, and the refusal of mili- 
tary service. 

As we have seen the war guilt issue involved the 
entire nation in the most intense way in 1920, com- 
promising supporters of the republic and providing 
ammunition for its enemies. On this question, organ- 
ized pacifism took an intermediate position. In 1920 
Fried repeatedly supported the unwillingness of Ger- 
many as a nation to accept total responsibility for the 
war and backed national demands for a revision of the 
Versailles Treaty. On the other hand, he admitted that 
war could not have broken out without pressure from 
powerful militarist circles which were influential in the 
German government.*® Thus, in support of his basic 
view, Fried suggested that the lack of effective demo- 
cratic institutions in Germany was responsible for the 
disproportionate and tragic intervention of the military 
in politics. Hiller’s position, by contrast, showed the 
rather recent influence of Marxist ideas on his own 
thinking. He refused to acknowledge German guilt for 
the outbreak of the war. Instead, he identified the cul- 
prit as the entire European state system which had 
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foundered under the weight of economic competition 
and materialistic values. Within this broader social 
and economic framework, no individual state could be 
singled out for blame. On this issue Hiller and the 
radical pacifists took their first step toward an identifica- 
tion with radical socialism that was completed by the 
late "twenties.*”? 

The discussion of the issue of defensive war involved 
the contrast between a legalist and an individualist 
approach to pacifist policy. The moderate pacifists such 
as Fried and Quidde and their colleague Hans Wehberg 
generally treated the problem of defensive war within 
the context of the international legal system.*® They 
distinguished between military actions that could be 
condoned by international law and others which had to 
be considered international crimes. While a justifica- 
tion of defensive war was made on these grounds,*® 
the thrust of the moderate position was toward the de- 
velopment of an effective system of international secur- 
ity. It argued for the morality of a “sanctions” war 
carried out by an international force against an aggres- 
sive power.’ 

Hiller rejected this position on both practical and 
theoretical grounds. First, he maintained that the dis- 
tinction between aggressive and defensive action could 
always be blurred. Changes in technology and the abil- 
ity of clever politicians to mask their behavior rendered 
this distinction almost worthless.54 Writing in the 
Friedens-Warte in 1926, Hiller dismissed the dif- 
ferentiation between a legal and a criminal war as an 
empty abstraction from the perspective of humani- 
tarian concern. He noted that modern warfare, no 
matter what its label, had terrifying consequences for 
innocent civilian populations. Logically, this applied 
to the so-called “sanctions” war as well as defensive 
war, especially in light of the current condition of the 
League of Nations. He insisted on a pacifism which 
faced up candidly to the horrors of war and was pre- 
occupied with the protection of human life.5? 


47 This issue was discussed in detail by Hans Wehberg, 
“Grundsätzliche Erörterungen zur Politik der deutschen 
Friedensbewegung,” Friedens-Warte, June, 1927: pp. 164-167. 
The war guilt issue was complicated by the existence of another 
group of radical pacifists, the West Germans, led by Friedrich 
Wilhelm Foerster and Friedrich Küster. Arguing from an 
anti-Prussian position, the West Germans blamed the out- 
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The most controversial issue within the peace move- 
ment in the postwar period was the individual’s right 
to refuse military service, especially in wartime. Such 
an issue touched directly on the right to life which was 
fundamental to the spirit of radıcal pacifism, and on 
the strategy a pacifist movement might pursue in its op- 
position to war. Hiller emphasized these themes ın 
an address to the conference of the Deutsche Friedens- 
gesellschaft in September, 1920. 


The deeds of the new, young, active, revolutionary pacifism, 
which stands entirely on the shoulders of the older type, 
will be the prevention of war by sabotage, by a sabotage 
which, in essence, even if not exclusively, consists in default. 
There is no more simple, no more effective means for the 
prevention of wars than the refusal of those called to the 
sacrifice to wage it. It is the essence of pacifism. Those 
groups in Germany and other lands who are devoted in 
both peace and war to refusal of army service and the 
planned propaganda supporting this policy (I am reminded 
here of the marvelous “conscientious objectors’ in En- 
gland) will unite, and the German pacifist society ought to 
regard it as its duty, its practical duty, to take over the 
leadership in this matter for Germany, and perhaps for 
the world.?3 


In essence, Hiller wished to substitute a “strategy” of 
individual morality for the political and legal tactics of 
the organized pacifists. The Dienstverweigerung (refusal 
to serve) principle lay behind Hiller’s opposition to the 
Reichswehr, especially one based on universal military 
service.* A few years later, when radical pacifism had 
been more comfortably assimilated to Marxist socialism, 
Hiller connected the refusal to serve with the socialist 
“myth” of the general strike. More broadly, perhaps 
more importantly, the messianic thrust of radical paci- 
fism was inconceivable without the concept of Dienstver- 
weigerung.” As a principle, it embodied the moral 
commitment to individual life and social welfare that 
was the essence of Hiller’s pacifism. Furthermore, it 
perpetuated the activist conviction that the willing 
individual was the principle agent of social betterment. 

Within an organized pacifism, Hiller’s proposals en- 
countered hesitation or outright opposition on a number 
of grounds. The apolitical character of Dienstver- 
weigerung was regarded by organized pacifists as a 
threat to their political scruples, and a prime example 
of the essentially impractical approach of radical pa- 
cifism. With Dienstverweigerung in mind, they derided 
the utopian character of Hiller’s pacifist proposals. 
Alfred Fried argued that the workers were too much 
under the thumb of organizations responsible to “the 
establishment” for Dienstverweigerung to be opera- 
tionally effective. Citing the reaction of the working- 
class party at the outbreak of war in 1914, he felt that 


53 Kurt Hiller, 1920: p. 1373 (“Linkspazifismus”). 

54 Hiller, 1925: pp. 210-225 (“Brauchen Wir eine Reichs- 
wehr,” 1922). 
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an enormous amount of propagandizing would have to 
be done before it could become a realistic policy. Of 
equal concern to the organizational pacifist was the 
prospect of massive refusal to participate in war. This 
insurgent policy upset the legalistic approach to the 
problem of pacifism. Reviewing the entire controversy 
in 1927, Hans Wehberg expressed considerable sym- 
pathy for the emotional and intellectual principles in- 
volved in Dienstverweigerung. He acknowledged that 
Dienstverweigerung was morally justified when the legal 
barriers to the outbreak of war had failed to function. 
Yet he also insisted that it was inconsistent to advocate 
both the policy of defensive war and the right of indi- 
viduals to refuse to participate in such a war when it 
was justified.”. In the face of the growing popularity 
of Dienstverweigerung, the tone of Wehberg’s argu- 
ments was quite conciliatory. After 1925 the theo- 
retical differences between radical and moderate posi- 
tions continued to be stated, but were, on the whole, 
mediated in practice. 

Despite the resistance of older, moderate pacifists, 
Hiller’s radical proposals found increasing acceptance 
after 1920. His original initiative of that year on behalf 
of Dienstverweigerung was rejected at the Braunsch- 
weig conference of the DFG.58 In the following year, 
however, at Bochum, Hiller’s proposal to abolish the 
Reichswehr was accepted by 134 votes to 45. In 1922, 
the Leipzig conference of the DFG accepted a Dienst- 
verweigerung proposal clearly based on the “right 
of the individual to dispose freely of his life.” 5 By 
1926 Dienstverweigerung was established, along with 
the hopes for an effective international peace organiza- 
tion, as one of the fundamental strategies of the pacifist 
movement. At Heidelberg that year only six votes 
were cast against a proposal which supported a popular 
movement to refuse military service in a declared na- 
tional war.° In May of that same year the Friedens- 
Warte devoted an entire issue to the Dienstverweige- 
rung question, with most of the comment favorable.* 
And in August of 1926, also in the Friedens-Wärte, 
Hiller predicted that if revolution should come to Ger- 
many it would be set off by popular resistance to en- 
forced military service in wartime.® 

As we have seen, Hiller’s allusion to revolution 
struck a note that became increasingly important for 
the independent left as a whole after 1925. The same 
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tendency also characterized the pacifist movement, even 
that section of it associated with organized or moder- 
ate pacifism. Ironically, German pacifism was be- 
coming more radical just as the “spirit of Locarno” 
was pervading Germany and Europe as a whole, a fact 
which cost the DFG the support of many moderates 
who had been attracted by the connection of the pacifist 
movement with democracy earlier in the "twenties.°’ 
In 1930, for instance, Hans Wehberg came out in sup- 
port of an international organization of Kriegsdienst- 
gegner (war service resisters), though he attempted 
to reconcile this position with his legalistic approach to 
pacifism. At the same time, however, Hiller was re- 
treating from the use of Dienstverweigerung as a basic 
tactic of pacifism. Writing in 1930, Hiller specifically 
renounced his unconditional emphasis on the right to 
refuse military service stated in his Braunschweig 
speech of 1920. He pointed out that with modern 
technology it was possible to carry out a war with a 
limited number of volunteer troops supported by air- 
planes, and by technicians who could design destructive 
weapons. In such a situation Dienstverweigerung could 
not prevent war, nor could it effectively protect indi- 
vidual life since civilian populations would be almost 
equally exposed to danger.°* 

In contrast to his former position, Hiller developed 
a political context for the pacifist movement, even at 
the expense of the individualistic principles on which 
it had been originally based. This shift was reflected, 
in a tentative way, in the platform of the GRP which 
was drawn up in 1926. The final point of the group’s 
program argued that any work for peace which was not 
at the same time work for social revolution was illusory. 
Hiller offered the same argument in more pointed form 
when he wrote in the Friedens-Warte that “humanity 
does not simply demand the removal of subservience to 
war, it demands also the removal of wage slavery.” ° 

It was not until 1929, however, the radical pacifism 
emerged clearly as a dimension of a broader revolu- 
tionary program with strong Marxist overtones. In 
that year the program of the GRP was revised to en- 
courage Communists to support its activities. The new 
platform singled out capitalism as the fundamental cause 
of war and pledged to form an organization of revolu- 
tionary socialists of all types in opposition to it. In 
introducing the platform, Hiller commented that radical 
pacifism was not absolutely opposed to the use of phys- 
ical force. The significance of this remark became 
clear in an article he wrote in the Friedens-Warte in 
1930. There he argued that Dienstverweigerung con- 
stituted only a partial solution to the problem of paci- 
fism. He came out unambiguously against the absolute 
rejection of violent tactics which had inspired his con- 
ception of radical pacifism in 1920. He now insisted 
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that it was an illusion that the proletariat could achieve 
political power without a violent struggle. From this 
perspective class war could be justified in pacifist terms 
because it was a war for peace. Harking back to his 
Philosophie des Ziels, Hiller noted that pacifism was 
the goal of his program rather than the means.° Thus 
he turned his back on the radical pacifist program of 
1920 which attacked the absurdity of a pacifism which 
countenanced violent tactics.°” When Hans Wehberg 
challenged him specifically on this point, Hiller an- 
swered with a denunciation of the orientation of organi- 
zational pacifism. 


Again: revolutionary pacifism, insofar as it wished to force 
international disarmament, now systematically hindered by 
capitalism, through a world revolution, is the key without 
which the door to the paradise of international pacifism 
will not open itself. No eternal peace without revolution 
against war. It is precisely for that reason a grotesque 
misunderstanding if Wehberg believes (and he claims to 
believe it) that for revolutionary pacifism the rebellion 
against war is the central point of the entire pacifist teach- 
ing. The rebellion against war is the kernel of its meth- 
odology, but not its eschatology. It is to use the means 
of all means but not the purpose of all purposes. We wish 
the rebellion against war because we wish the organization 
of a lasting peace. You wish that also, but you don't tell 
us how to achieve it. We have given up the belief that in 
this society we might achieve it—not out of dogmatism but 
rather as a result of the grisly experience of Geneva, the 
farcical direction of disarmament conferences and commis- 
sions, whose impotence is wished for by the power states 
in a vile, mendacious way.‘® 


Hiller attempted to moderate this new commitment to 
violent tactics in two respects. First, he made it clear 
that in such a proletarian struggle it would remain the 
right of the individual to abstain from military service. 
Second, the pacifist was obligated to minimize violence 
as far as possible in a revolutionary situation.®® Despite 
these reservations, Hiller’s approach to radical pacifism 
had fundamentally altered in both style and content by 
1931. 

By 1929 radical pacifists had taken over leadership of 
the DFG after years of bickering among factions within 
the organization.” However, Hiller and the GRP, 
who were the leading polemicists for the radical paci- 
fist cause, were excluded from power and were driven 
out of the organization by 1930, along with moderates 
such as Quidde who had been forced out a few years 
earlier." The leadership of the movement fell to a 
group of West German pacifists headed by Fritz 
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Küster.”” By this time, of course, the pacifist move- 
ment was in rapid decline, having been hurt by lack 
of interest during the Locarno era, and by increasing 
preoccupation with the national emergency after 1929. 
Yet whatever prestige the DFG could salvage from 
these setbacks was shattered by the dissension within 
the organization—rivalries that divided moderates from 
radicals and encouraged the radical groups to feud 
among themselves.”® 

The complicated organizational quarrels within the 
German pacifist movement lie beyond the scope of this 
work.’* They merit our attention only to the extent 
to which they reveal the measure of personal vitupera- 
tion and factionalism which plagued the pacifist move- 
ment and the independent left as a whole. The dis- 
pute between the radical pacifists of West Germany 
and Hillers GRP suggests how personal rivalry and 
political power within the peace movement figured at 
least as importantly as theoretical differences. The 
radicalism of the West German pacifists lay chiefly 
in their unconditional rejection of the use of military 
power by the state. In fact, this antimilitarist position 
was directly tied to a political antagonism to the hege- 
mony of Prussia in Germany. Küster’s group co- 
operated closely with another prominent pacifist, 
Friederich Wilhelm Foerster, who had been associated 
with Kurt Eisner’s Bavarian Republic and was an 
ardent advocate of federalism for Germany. In the 
war-guilt dispute which plagued the DFG in the after- 
math of the war, Foerster advocated an unqualified 
recognition of German responsibility. He identified 
Prussian militarism as the cause of the war.” In 
the Ruhr dispute of 1923 Küster’s Andere Deutschland 
supported Foerster’s program of acquiescence to the 
French and a federalist solution to the problem. We 
have already noted Hiller’s opposite position on the 
war-guilt issue. Significantly, this view was supported 
not only by his radical analysis of the causes of the war 
but also by his devotion to a moderate nationalism. 
The attraction to a political and cultural nationalism 
divided him sharply from Kuster’s group. 

Yet these political issues only provided fuel for in- 
flammatory personal quarrels within the DFG. The 
chief agent of these difficulties was the growing promi- 
nence of Küster’s group within the organization as a 
whole. In contrast to the Berlin pacifists, the West 
German pacifists were well financed and well organized. 
By the mid-’twenties Küster was demanding official 
recognition of his journal by the DFG and greater 
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representation of his own group within the organiza- 
tion’s leadership. Several compromises in the 1920’s 
did not prevent Kuster from attempting to gain absolute 
control of the movement.”® In the view of the Berlin 
pacifists, Küster’s tactics in this endeavor were not 
above reproach. Hiller denounced Küster as a power- 
hungry, anti-intellectual organizer. Wehberg insisted 
that Kuster preferred personal invective to an honest 
discussion of the issues.” Both men accused Kuster 
of manipulation, if not dishonesty, in his attempt to re- 
move them from the DFG.’® 

More than anything else, it was the threat from the 
West German pacifists which reconciled the other 
moderate and radical factions to one another in the 
late ’twenties.*® They were united by a common belief 
in a German nation and a common desire to retain 
their power within the organization. Both these issues, 
German nationalism and the control of the DFG, were 
involved in a set of accusations which Hiller made 
against Küster and his ally Foerster. Hiller charged 
that the West Germans’ anti-Prussian pacifist policies 
had been financed and supported by foreign powers. 
He likewise claimed that Foerster and Kuster had re- 
ceived funds from the French and Czechoslovakian 
governments since the early 1920’s. This explained 
their pro-French position in the Ruhr crisis, their de- 
nunciation of the Russian-German neutrality pact in 
1926, and their attack on militarism exclusively within 
their own country.®° Hiller pointed out that these 
activities violated the Weimar constitution and under- 
mined the integrity of the pacifist movement. As we 
have seen, Hiller was drummed out of the pacifist move- 
ment in return for his efforts. The power tactics em- 
ployed by Kuster proved much more effective than 
Hiller’s righteous indignation.** 

The rather sordid facts of the controversy do not con- 
vey sufficiently the atmosphere of mutual recrimina- 
tion in which it was carried on. Hiller’s pugnacity 
seemed to be contagious within the German pacifist 
movement as a whole. After attending a pacifist con- 
gress in 1924, Carl von Ossietzky satirized the sad lack 
of political sense he saw displayed there. 

Every year in the autumn a German pacifist congress takes 


place. This institution predominantly serves the physical 
training of the participants. When all is said and done it 
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is hard to remain a man of peace for an entire year. Ulti- 
mately, at least once a year, the bellicose reservoir must be 
emptied. Once a year even the most firmly principled anti- 
militarist must, drat the luck, wash away those continually 
proliferating militaristic intestinal fauna. So it turns out 
that these conferences most markedly serve the turbulent 
instincts. They are an enormous blood bath, a massive 
decapitation of leaders, a spreading fire of accusations, 
charges, and votes of no confidence.®? 


Although Hillers GRP was, in fact, a product of 
factionalism within the pacifist movement, it neverthe- 
less regarded itself as a potential vehicle of unity on the 
German left. This irony escaped Hiller himself, who 
viewed the group’s synthesis of pacifism and socialism 
as the natural ingredients of a popular radical move- 
ment. The formal appeal for such an organization, 
tentativley named the Kartell Revolutionar-Soszialıs- 
tischer Gruppen, was made in the July 14, 1931, issue 
of the Weltbühne, during a period of financial panic 
and political stagnation in Germany. Hiller began his 
declaration with a brief quotation from Rubiner’s 
1916 article in Das Ziel, “Die Anderung der Welt” 
(“Let us Accomplish! Creation begins”). The argu- 
ments Hiller used were largely familiar ones. On 
substance, he pointed out that the moral values rep- 
resented by activism and pacifism could be achieved 
only within a broadly construed socialist frame- 
work. Such values were needed to involve the large 
number of independent, liberal-minded Germans in an 
inclusive left-wing movement which could successfully 
resist the Nazis. Neither the SPD nor the KPD, 
Hiller insisted, was capable of participating in such a 
program.°® Therefore Hiller proposed a cartel of in- 
dependent socialist groups which would constitute a 
major first step in a revolutionary resistance to Hitler. 
Such a cartel, Hiller maintained, could pursue crea- 
tive policies outside the bureaucratic, inherently anti- 
revolutionary structure of the major parties. To this 
end he suggested that members of dissident socialist 
factions meet as soon as possible to organize formally. 
The groups within the cartel could maintain their 
theoretical differences, uniting strictly in tactical re- 
sistance to the German right. The proposal was signed 
by other members of the GRP such as Walter Karsch, 
Rudolf Leonhard, and Kurt Tucholsky.* 

The organizational meeting for the proposed cartel 
took place five days later at a Berlin casino. Eight so- 
cialist factions were represented, including opposition 
groups from the Communist youth and the KPD itself. 
George Ledebour, who earlier in the decade had been 
prominent within the conservative wing of the USPD, 
represented an organization called the Sosialistischer 
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Bund. In Hiller’s recollection, in fact, it was Lede- 
bour who delivered a fatal blow almost immediately to 
the cartel project. At the very outset of the meeting, 
Ledebour asserted his organization’s opposition to the 
plan, chiefly on the grounds that the cartel had no clear- 
cut theoretical program and that the positions of the 
groups involved precluded the establishment of a com- 
mon ground for cooperation. In reply, Hiller insisted 
that the groups involved could easily agree on a socialist 
program and that in any case the threat from the right 
constituted an overriding motivation for unity. Despite 
Hiller’s protests, Ledebour’s prestige was sufficient to 
discourage the remaining groups and sabotage the proj- 
ect. None of Hiller’s subsequent efforts was sufficient 
to revive the cartel.®® 

Hiller’s failure in this instance was even more pre- 
cipitous than it had been with the RGA in the revolu- 
tionary period. Yet, as we shall see, it was an illumi- 
nating failure in that it typified the efforts of the intel- 
lectual left generally to act as an independent force in 
Weimar politics. Indeed, the activist principle of 
geistig leadership became increasingly significant as the 
decade of the ‘twenties advanced and the power of 
democracy and socialism deteriorated in the face of the 
threat from the German right. 

Activism survived into the Weimar period, but only 
as a shadow of the revolutionary cause that won broad, 
if brief, support from left-wing intellectuals in 1918- 
1919. Without the advantage of a literary platform, 
or the prospect of political leadership, activism lost 
whatever organizational coherence it had established 
before 1920. As we have noted, the most influential 
of the Activists, such as Kurt Hiller and Rudolf Kayser, 
were simply absorbed into the general currents of the 
independent intellectual left. They abandoned their 
chiliastic program and took on the burden of critical 
journalism which Kurt Tucholsky described as Klein- 
arbeit.8" With some individual variation, they followed 
the drift to the radical left that seemed the only suitable 
response to the deepening crisis of German democracy. 

Indeed, the pattern by which the Activists were 
assimilated to the general concerns of the independent 
left is perhaps all too clear. For it shrouds the extent 
to which the initial preoccupations of the Activists re- 
mained with the independent intellectual left during the 
Weimar period. At first glance the activist legacy 
seems insubstantial. Only a handful of writers of the 
left maintained the pressure for a system of geistig 
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politics. Even the literary trends of the time en- 
couraged a pragmatism and a neutrality which had been 
the bane of the expressionist temperament.*® As we 
observed earlier, the independent left emerged chastised 
from its flirtation with revolutionary leadership, and its 
disavowal of geistig politics was a self-conscious one. 

Recent historical writing on the independent left 
has deepened this impression of a clean break with the 
utopianism of the revolutionary period. In casting a 
shadow over the entire Weimar era, the Nazi takeover 
has encouraged historians to treat the independence of 
the intellectual left largely in terms of its consequences 
for Weimar democracy. Hostile critics have accused the 
Weltbühne intellectuals of a callous indifference to the 
fate of a beleaguered democratic government.” Other 
writers have applauded the critical stance of the left- 
wing intellectuals, supporting their refusal to rally to 
a government which condoned repressive policies be- 
hind its constitutional facade.”! One misleading con- 
sequence of the terms of this dispute has been to exag- 
gerate the potential power of the independent left to 
resolve Weimar’s political fate. More unfortunate still, 
the narrow focus of the debate has diminished our appre- 
ciation of the specifically cultural context in which the 
isolation of the independent left-wing intellectuals was 
established and sustained. While historians of the 
period have tried to place the left-wing intellectuals 
along the German political spectrum, little correspond- 
ing effort has been made to explain the significance to 
them of the political positions which they embraced. 
Furthermore, insufficient thought has been given to 
the manner in which their political attitudes were 
shaped by the special concerns of the intellectual, or his 
traditional role in German social life. 

The question remains, then, of the extent to which 
the romanticism and idealism of the “Activist period” 
figured in the continuing political isolation of the inde- 
pendent left-wing liberals in Weimar Germany. The di- 
versity of the intellectual left makes this question dif- 
ficult to answer simply or definitely. The journalists 
and creative writers who constituted the so-called “in- 
dependent left” represented a wide variety of styles, 
temperaments, and political orientations. They were 
organized both around journals and independent or 
semi-independent political groups. Elements of polit- 
ical involvement resurfaced in the objectivist literary 
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movement after the mid-’twenties.°? And this picture 
is further complicated by the increasing importance of 
Marxism as a revolutionary ideology during this period. 
Rather than attempt a comprehensive survey of these 
men and movements, we shall focus on a few critical 
aspects of the independent intellectual left. In so doing, 
we shall try to determine in what sense its cultural 
values and political assumptions were prefigured by 
those of activism and led to a common cultural and 
political isolation. 

Among the independent political factions of the 
German left, the Internationale Sozialistische Kampf- 
bund (ISK) was the only group to incorporate the 
original spirit and objectives of revolutionary activism. 
It was set up as an independent political body by 
Leonard Nelson in 1926 when his original group, the 
International Jugend Bund (IJB), was expelled from 
the SPD. Together, they represent a sustained effort 
by Nelson to give his philosophical and political prin- 
ciples an organizational form. 

The IJB was founded during World War I by Nel- 
son, in collaboration with the youth leader Max 
Hodann. The Bund’s mission was to inculcate a 
corps of elite youth with Nelson’s ethical and revolu- 
tionary socialism.°? Nelson organized the IJB in 
1916 after his failure to convert the left wing of the 
German youth movement to his tightly organized sys- 
tem of ethical politics. Even progressive German 
youth, Nelson felt, was limited by both the bourgeois 
liberalism of the past and the romanticism of the pres- 
ent, and therefore incapable of the discipline he de- 
manded for his own brand of socialism.” Following 
Nelson’s line of thought, the IJB emphasized the func- 
tion of reason and will in its own approach to social- 
ism. The organization criticized the deterministic 
implications of orthodox Marxism while emphasizing 
its commitment to a politically oriented struggle for 
social change.” The similarity between Nelson’s views 
and those of Hiller and other Activists has already 
been established. It is hardly surprising that the IJB 
responded with the same enthusiasm to the prospects 
for neuer Geist which materialized in November, 1918. 
The organization’s journal proclaimed an absolute be- 
lief in the creative and law-giving power of reason. 
While refusing to affiliate with any party, the Bund 
appealed for a youth international that would join the 
struggle for social justice.°° In the years after that 
initial burst of enthusiasm, the organization continued 
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to propagandize for Nelson’s activist and elitist doc- 
trines. 

Despite the revolutionary ardor of the IJB, the 
general failure of the independent movement by 1920 
discouraged any further steps toward autonomy on its 
part. In the following years, Nelson and the mem- 
bers of his faction gradually settled into an uneasy 
affiliation with the SPD.” But like other independ- 
ent socialists and socialist groups, 1925 marked a turn- 
ing point in their conception of the tactics that were 
necessary to achieve their goals. In 1925 the IJB was 
excluded from the SPD, allegedly as a result of its 
antidemocratic ideology. But it is equally likely that 
the IJB’s renewed emphasis on revolutionary activism 
provoked its expulsion. The combination of a new 
political atmosphere and the final dissolution of his 
ties to the SPD encouraged Nelson to take a fresh 
political initiative. The emphasis on the youth move- 
ment was abandoned, and in 1926 the Internationale 
Sozialistischer Kampfbund was formed as an inde- 
pendent, activist political organization.?® 

As an organization, the ISK perpetuated both the 
policies and the peculiarities of the IJB. It approached 
class struggle from an ethical, voluntarist point of 
view, and applied a Leninist attitude to the importance 
of tight organization and unfailing hierarchical control. 
Within the membership of the Bund itself, a strict 
moral sobriety was insisted upon which reached ex- 
treme proportions. The ISK carried on an unrelent- 
ing anticlericalism, another point of friction with the 
SPD, and no Bund member was allowed also to be a 
church member. More peculiarly, Nelson attempted 
to enforce a policy of vegetarianism within the Bund, 
arguing that the consumption of animal flesh was the 
most basic form of exploitation. However bizarre the 
outward manifestations of this revolutionary asceti- 
cism, it was related to Nelson’s conviction that only 
inner discipline could guarantee the development of a 
genuine elite.?? Self-control was the measure of the 
individual’s value as a functionary within his own 
organization and as a revolutionary within the so- 
ciety as a whole. 

The organization’s journal, the ISK Mitteilungs- 
blatt, was also organized in 1926 under the editorship 
of Willi Eichler, an associate of Nelson from Got- 
tingen.1°° The periodical placed its greatest emphasis 
on the struggle for socialism, while also dealing with 
more peripheral issues such as anticlericalism and 
vegetarianism. Eichler took as his starting point 
Nelson’s repeated assertion that socialism was scien- 
tific and that the practice of socialism could proceed 
only from a clear understanding of its theoretical 
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basis.1°* At the same time, however, Eichler stressed 
the need for an effective union between socialism as 
a science and the revolutionary spirit of the working 
class. The strongly elitist flavor of Nelson’s idealism 
was diluted by Eichler’s attempt at a popular appeal. 
Yet its aristocratic bias was nevertheless evident. 
Eichler, for instance, gave an elitist construction to 
the concept of democracy. 


Democracy! By this word one formerly understood an old 
principle: the establishment of inalienable human rights. 
Freedom, Equality, Brotherhood: in summary—free road 
to the able. 


Since then, however, a completely different meaning of the 
term “democracy” has insinuated itself. One had con- 
sidered how it might be possible to place the most able 
constantly in control. And one had believed that it would 
be best achieved if one were asked who was the most able 
in his opinion. And so little by little the notion was estab- 
lished that democracy is the same as “voting” and “majority 
decision.” As it is proved in detail in our pages, with this 
transformation the original goal of democracy, the rise 
of the able, became as good as impossible—precisely be- 
cause one allows the less able to vote as to who the able are. 
We must therefore accept the apparent contradiction when 
we say: we are convinced democrats because we wish to 
create a free road for the able; but precisely for that reason 
we reject the technique of majority vote. Can we decline 
to play around with words and state more simply and more 
honestly: we strive for the rule of the most able (to quote 
Plato: the rule of the wise) and refuse to associate this 
form of the state with the ambiguous term democracy.) 


Even while trying to mold a working-class move- 
ment, the ISK maintained its belief in Logokratie. 
In this respect it surpassed even Hiller himself who, 
after all, propagandized chiefly among intellectuals. 
The effectiveness of the ISK was limited by the ob- 
vious contradiction within its own program. Yet it 
did join other independent groups after 1930 in the 
effort to construct a “popular front” against the fascist 
threat.!°® 

The ISK’s disenchantment with the organized left 
after 1925 was reflected in a number of dissident fac- 
tions which put forward their own programs for 
unity on the left. One such group, gathered around 
the periodical Klassenkampf, consisted of dissatisfied 
intellectuals on the radical fringe of the SPD who 
pitched their appeal for a more activist program within 
a clearly established Marxist framework. The journal 
was organızed in 1927 under the editorship of Max 
Seydewitz to help push the German left into revolu- 
tionary opposition to fascism.!°* After the disillusion- 
ing election of Hindenburg, Seydewitz contended that 
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Weimar’s ineffectual parliamentary system could no 
longer contain the threat from fascism. Drawing on 
his Marxist assumptions he insisted that the liberation 
of the masses was the only historically valid response 
to the radicalism of the right. Seydewitz went further 
to account for the growth of fascism through the pro- 
tection offered to it by an inherently decadent capitalist 
system. Looking back on the experience of the Wei- 
mar republic up to 1929, he judged that too much em- 
phasis had been placed on the formal aspects of 
parliamentary democracy without sufficient provision 
for the power of the proletariat as a political class.'”° 
Seydewitz offered his support to the SPD in the 
parliamentary elections of 1928, but only on the con- 
dition that the party actually become the active repre- 
sentative of the revolutionary interests of the working 
class. 

Like other independent journals Klassenkampf 
criticized both the major left-wing parties freely. 
Writing in 1928, Max Adler attacked the bourgeois 
character of the SPD and its leadership. He argued 
that social democracy was only an advanced form of 
the biirgerlich democracy which it replaced. Both of 
these inauthentic forms of democracy, he contended, 
were imbued with the Rechtstaat ideology of gradual, 
orderly progress. Adler insisted that ultimately demo- 
cratic development and class struggle could not be 
reconciled. The power of the masses could be ade- 
quately represented only through a dictatorship of the 
proletariat in which democracy for the first time would 
have some genuine foundation.1°® Adler criticized 
the ideological spokesman of the SPD, Rudolf Hil- 
ferding, for the view that the primary task of the party 
was to develop the political consciousness of the 
masses through the existing state system. To Adler, 
this was tantamount to conceding the bourgeois theory 
of the importance of the state and denying that class 
struggle was fundamental to socialism.*° 

Another critic of organized socialism, Arcadius Gur- 
land, expounded the philosophical critique of Marxism 
initiated by Karl Korsch and Georg Lukacs earlier 
in the decade.!® Gurland emphasized the roots of 
Marxist theory in Hegel’s dialectical philosophy. From 
this source Gurland deduced the possibility of critical 
social theory and revolutionary activism, both absent 
from contemporary socialist movements. He criticized 
the orthodox socialist thinker Karl Kautsky for 
emasculating Marxism by replacing its dialectical struc- 
ture with a scientistic and materialistic model. Within 
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this framework the revolutionary character of Marxism 
was inevitably diminished. Gurland spoke for the 
magazine as a whole in identifying the dissident so- 
cialist as a source of critical and activist views outside 
the theoretical straight jacket of the major parties.’ 

While these criticisms were specifically directed at the 
SPD and its theorists, Gurland was equally skeptical 
of the revolutionary pretensions of the KPD. He 
claimed that the most politically conscious workers 
were organized in unions independent of any political 
party, or else loyal to the Social Democrats. The 
Communists, on the other hand, organized the most 
backward, politically naive elements of the proletariat. 
The end result of their efforts was only to frustrate the 
revolutionary potential of the working-class movement 
as a whole. Gurland echoed other critics when he 
argued that the KPD was a corrupt, opportunistic 
entity which followed a zig-zag course dictated by the 
interests of Moscow and the Third International. He 
felt that the working class was coming to the recog- 
nition that the Communists were concerned only with 
their own party structure and not with the socialist 
revolution itself.1° 

The writers for Klassenkampf were united both in 
their opposition to the two major parties and in their 
conception of left-wing unity as a Marxian synthesis 
of theory and practice. However, they presented little 
that might be regarded as common strategic ground on 
which to pursue that aim. Committed revolutionaries 
such as Adler argued that the tactics used by the Bol- 
sheviks were applicable to the goals of all socialist 
parties,'*! while the moderate Heinrich Strobel felt that 
there was not yet a clear-cut distinction between 
bourgeois and proletarian interests.112 Others agreed 
with Hilferding that the road to socialism lay through 
the conquest of the established political apparatus.*** 
By 1931 Seydewitz himself was convinced that the only 
remedy to the threat from the right was a new party 
on the left. In an interview in the Weltbihne that 
same year he called for the creation of a party inspired 
by an antibureaucratic, activist mentality, one that 
would seize power in the event of an attack upon the 
republic from the right. He promised that the new 
party would be more democratically organized than 
either the SPD or the KPD, and would place the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the working class at the center 
of its program. Yet Seydewitz’s paramount concern 
was with the issue of unity on the left. He was con- 
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vinced that the SPD and KPD alone were too deeply 
divided to form an effective popular front. Like Hiller, 
Seydewitz felt that the numerous independents and dis- 
sidents between the two major parties could form a 
practical and theoretical bridge between them. Ulti- 
mately, this would lead to the creation of a single work- 
ing-class party on the left."!* Seydewitz and his col- 
leagues formally broke with the SPD that same year, 
but their initiative produced little tangible result. De- 
spite their secession they were nonetheless denounced 
by the KPD as “social fascists,’ and the Socialist 
Workers party which Seydewitz then formed attracted 
virtually no support in subsequent elections." The 
Klassenkampf writers tried, as intellectuals, to revitalize 
the German left. Yet, like other such endeavors, they 
managed only to fragment it even further. 

While groups such as the ISK, GRP, and the 
Sozialitische Arbeiter Partei-Deutchlands (SAPD) 
(the new party formed by Seydewitz) provided an 
organizational focus for dissent on the left, the vital 
center of left-wing opposition during the Weimar period 
was its critical journalism. A dazzling array of literary 
talents, including the muck-raking journalist Carl von 
Ossietzky and the satirist Kurt Tucholsky, clustered 
around journals such as the Weltbühne and the Tage- 
buch. From these forums they defended a variety of 
republican and socialist causes and exposed the con- 
servative aspects of Weimar government to trenchant 
criticism. The most remarkable of these journals was 
the Weltbühne, which during the Weimar period be- 
_ came identified with principled resistance to reactionary 
forces in Germany. After Ossietzky assumed its editor- 
ship in the mid-’twenties, the Weltbühne attracted inter- 
national attention for such ventures as the exposé of 
secret German rearmament for which Ossietzky was 
imprisoned in 1932. The magazine was distinguished 
for solid and perceptive criticism of party politics, bu- 
reaucratic practices, and judicial abuses, as well as for 
heroic opposition to the nationalist right in the bleak 
days of the early 1930's. 

In line with the influence of neue Sachlichkeit, the 
Weltbühne attempted to employ objectivity and ra- 
tionality as polemical weapons in the struggle with the 
German right. Naturally, its politics reflected these 
tendencies, themselves the product of more limited hopes 
and more narrowly defined objectives after 1920. The 
Weltbühne and other independent journals regarded 
themselves as champions of democracy and socialism. 
Up to the mid-’twenties, as we have seen, they gave 
qualified support to the Social Democrats in pursuit 
of these aims. With the apparent failure of social 
democracy, the Weltbühne intellectuals drifted to the 
left in search of a viable radical movement. Their 
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efforts were at times directed to reconciling the Social 
Democrats and the Communists, at time to forming 
among dissident groups the nucleus around which a 
new left could emerge. They became virulent critics 
of the inertia and parochialism of both major parties. 
Without ever defining a program of their own, the 
independent left-wing intellectuals saw themselves as 
spokesmen of a genuinely revolutionary radicalism, and 
as the most determined source of resistance to the Ger- 
man right. In the face of the irresolute defense of 
republican and socialist policies by the Social Demo- 
crats, the independent left was justified in assuming 
this mantle. But it must also be stated that the 
effectiveness of its activities was undermined by an 
idealized conception of these values, ungrounded in the 
give and take of practical politics. In its view of the 
political process, and especially the political role of the 
intellectual, Weimar’s independent left shared much 
with the activism of the revolutionary period. While 
the tactical distance between neuer Geist and the neue 
Sachlichkeit suggests a clean break with the utopianism 
of 1918, there was actually a striking continuity in the 
attitude of the independent left in the years between 
1914 and 1933. | 

The most obvious link between the earlier Activists 
and the independent journalists of the left in Weimar 
involved their mutual preoccupation with independence. 
The isolation of the independent leftists existed in strik- 
ing contrast to their repeatedly intoned desire to exert 
political influence. For these men independence did not 
simply signify an objective position from which they 
could judge the work of the political parties. Rather, 
their independence was synonymous with integrity. 
Implicit or explicit in the writings of men such as Kurt 
Tucholsky was the notion that the compromises of 
political life were incompatible with the demands of 
Geist."* Barely disguised in their constant complaints 
of the ungeistig quality of the political parties was the 
notion that the independent leftists themselves possessed 
a spirituality which could be measured by their aloofness 
from parliamentary disputes. The Tagebuch, a journal 
of independent leftist opinion designed to rival the 
Weltbiithne, issued a manifesto enunciating its political 
independence in 1924. Characteristically, its editors 
proclaimed that “The Tagebuch can and will serve no 
party, but rather we hope for a conspiracy of creative 
minds along side of, beyond, and in spite of the 
parties.” 117 

In contrast to their own independence and idealism, 
the left-wing intellectuals contended that the major 
parties were held hostage to special interest groups. 
The SPD was broadly criticized for its bureaucratic 
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structure and its preoccupation with the economic 
interests of its members. Thus a wide range of leftist 
thought echoed the activist view that the consequence of 
Marxist materialism was not revolutionary change, but 
rather bureaucratic stagnation and a parochial class-con- 
sciousness which jeopardized spiritual concerns. Writing 
on the SPD in another of these journals, the Neue 
Merkur, Wilhelm Michels complained in 1924 that the 
class-conscious approach of the SPD prevented it from 
becoming a party of Geist. The result of this short- 
coming, Michels felt, was revealed in the SPD’s in- 
ability to carry out its own program.!!? These same 
criticisms and others were directed at the KPD. The 
Weltbühne writers were quick to point out a direct 
relationship between the KPD’s bureaucratic organiza- 
tion and its materialistic philosophy. The party’s de- 
cision to participate in parliamentary politics and the 
cautious outlook of its dominant leader, Paul Levi, led 
many intellectuals of the left to doubt even its revolu- 
tionary commitment. Perhaps most damaging in the 
eyes of the independent leftist intellectuals was the con- 
trol of the party’s policy by the Moscow-based Third 
International. The decisions of the KPD seemed 
grounded in the interests of its own party organization 
or the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, rather than 
the cause of socialism in Germany. The Communists 
were apparently willing to sabotage the German work- 
ing class in order to pursue their own aims.*’® 
Implicit in these criticisms was a romantic and indi- 
vidualistic political philosophy that was uncomfortable 
within a parliamentary framework. Even while the 
W eltbiihne supported the SPD early in 1924, the jour- 
nal was contemptuous of the timidity of its leadership, 
and referred to Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
as murdered heroes.?° Writing in the Tagebuch in 
1924 Carl von Ossietzky complained that there was no 
heroic dimension in German republicanism.'”! A theme 
of Ossietzky and other intellectuals of the left was the 
contrast between the full-blooded tradition in French re- 
publicanism and its pallid image in Germany. Writing 
in 1930, Ossietzky compared Delacroix’s strident por- 
trayal of Liberty on the barricades to the hesitant and 
confused defenders of German democracy.??? Kurt 
Tucholsky joined in this comparison of the French and 
German democratic traditions, and he also stressed the 
need for heroic leadership—an aspect of the highly 
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idealized and highly individualized conception of demo- 
cratic values in his own thinking." Generally the | 
W eltbiihne writers correlated the absence of an imagina- 
tive and assertive political program on the German left 
with the lack of effective political leaders. 

This judgment on the politicians of the SPD and 
KPD was valid enough in itself. Yet the independent 
left-wing intellectuals often made a further correlation 
between their conception of leadership and the emer- 
gence of Geist in the political process. In turning against 
the leftist political parties in 1924, the Weltbühne 
writers accused them of obstructing the efforts of men 
of Geist to assume positions of leadership.'”* Writing 
six years later in the Tagebuch, the novelist Alfred 
Doblin suggested that the very essence of the revolu- 
tionary was Geistigkeit, and pleaded for men of Geist 
to wed their cause to that of the proletariat.12° As 
Istvan Deak has acknowledged, the left-wing intellec- 
tuals regarded the Weimar system as a framework for 
the emergence of a new elite, an elite for which they 
felt qualified by virtue of their cosmopolitanism and 
critical consciousness, and their devotion to the ideals 
of democracy and socialism. Ultimately, they were 
convinced that intellectuals made the best revolution- 
aries and the best socialists.”* One might well argue 
that behind the intellectual’s hostility to the parties and 
the parliamentary process was a deep-seated indi- 
vidualism and idealism which they hoped to transform 
into a humanitarian form of socialism. Certainly, their 
idealism and elitism were muted during the Weimar 
period. But just as the Activists failed to convert their 
aesthetic and logokratische individualism into a viable 
social or political theory, the geistig politics of the left- 
wing intellectuals was constantly at odds with the mass- 
oriented and bureaucratically organized parties of the 
left. While Deak is justified in his view that there was 
no place for the humanitarian socialism of the Welt- 
bihne writers on the German political spectrum, the 
temperamental and ideological character of the intel- 
lectual left was equally responsible for its chronic 
isolation. 

These themes emerge graphically in the journalistic 
career of Carl von Ossietzky. Unlike so many of the 
intellectual left whose roots were in the expres- 
sionist movement, the young Ossietzky began his career 
attached to two causes, liberal democracy and the Ger- 
man Monistenbund—a progressive, antireligious cul- 
tural organization.?”” The messianic strain in 
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Ossietzky’s thought was inculcated by the Montsten- 
bund and attracted him to the causes of activism and 
geistig revolution in 1917. Between that year and 1919 
he wrote a series of articles on these subjects for the 
Hamburg journal of the Monistenbund, one of which 
appeared in part in an issue of Hiller’s Ziel-Jahrbücher. 
In “Wort über Aktivismus,” published in 1917, 
Ossietzky echoed Hiller in an appeal for the politiciza- 
tion of the biindisch movement. In that same article 
he described the challenge of the present as the need to 
reconcile the historic split between power and spirit 
through energetic social action.*?8 Characteristically, 
writing six months later, he described Marx’s dictum 
on the need to change the world rather than merely 
explain it as a powerful social ethic.'?® 

Ossietzky greeted the revolutionary opportunities of 
1919 with a mixture of evangelistic fervor and appre- 
hension. On the one hand, he felt that the geistig 
revolution might usher in a new religion, “the long 
forgotten white flag of humanity.” For the first time 
he saw the possibility of a genuinely autonomous, ‘paci- 
fistic, and spiritual individual.1%° On the other hand, 
he was equally conscious of the dwindling momentum 
of the revolutionary movement, which he blamed on the 
lack of creative political leadership. 


... Only one thing can maintain itself firmly and undeviat- 
ingly from the first day—will. And that is lacking. 


Is it an exoneration of leading figures that the people dis- 
integrate behind them, that they fragment lamentably, that 
they exhaust one another in party squabbles. . . . In fact, 
there is a lack of directing will, of example, of a central 
idea.131 


In 1920, when the exhaustion of the “geistig revolu- 
tion” was obvious, he continued his invective against 
the parties and political leadership. He described Ger- 
man politicians as narrow-minded representatives of 
special-interest groups. And he deplored the failure 
of principles and ideas to play their proper role in 
political life.1*? He stressed the fact that his own 
Monistenbund was iiberparteusch (outside or above the 
parties), and the conviction that “parliament should 


was attracted by its modernism and its antireligious views, and 
that this element became stronger after Haeckel’s death in 1919. 
Yet it is still interesting to conjecture on the link between the 
authoritarianism and nationalism of the Monistenbund and 
Ossietzky’s later attraction to the nationalistic German Re- 
publican party. See especially Gasman’s introduction, “Ernst 
Haeckel and the Volkish Tradition,” pp. XI-XXXVII. 
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not be a collection of party hacks, but rather of per- 
sonalities.’’ 188 

After his disillusioning experience with the abortive 
November revolution, Ossietzky was drawn into the 
moderate wing of the Deutsche Friedensgesellschaft, 
and joined the editorial staff of the liberal Berlin news- 
paper, the Volks-Zeitung, where he worked during the 
early 1920’s. Through his association with Karl Vetter 
and other members of the Volk-Zeitung’s staff Ossiet- 
zky became involved in a new political venture, the Ger- 
In the light of the 
anarchic events of 1923 and the dwindling power of the 
German Democratic party, the new party attempted to 
unite republican sentiment around a strengthening of 
state authority and a renewal of political leadership.*** 
In making this approach, its leaders were clearly re- 
sponsive to the growing conservative sentiment that 
was apparent within the Reich. Thus, at the outset, 
they compromised many of their republican principles 
with a platform based on an openly nationalistic and 
authoritarian appeal. (Ossietzky and his allies cam- 
paigned for an active foreign policy which would band 
together all German-speaking peoples in a unitary 
Reich. Evaluating domestic affairs in Germany, they 
referred ominously to the deterioration of parliamentary 
life. As an alternative, they stressed the leadership 
principle and conjured up the vague image of an indi- 
visible Volkstum. Furthermore, like the radical right, 
they presented political life as a conflict between gene- 
rations. They offered dissatisfied young adults, gradu- 
ates of the revolution and the student movement, an 
avenue to political power. The Republican party 
failed to attract any real support in the 1924 elections, 
and the experiment failed. Yet the editor of the 
Tagebuch, Stefan Grossmann, showed some sympathy 
for the new party, and later that same year Ossietzky 
joined the staff of the journal. 

It was as editor of the Tagebuch and, three years 
later, the Weltbühne, that Ossietzky achieved his repu- 
tation as a defender of and martyr to the republican and 
socialist causes.1%° In the face of the growing threat 
from the right, the messianic strain in his writing was 
abandoned in favor of an acerbic and carefully studied 
defense of libertarian and radical principles. He toler- 
ated Kurt Hiller, but felt temperamentally and pro- 
fessionally remote from his rhetorical and speculative 
style.‘”” Yet concerns initially stimulated by the 
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needed to unite the left. Under Ossietzky’s editorship, Hiller 
claimed, the Weltbühne never became a genuine polemical center 
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promise of a spiritual politics, such as antipathy for the 
parties and infatuation with strong leadership, remained 
consistent themes in his work. Writing on German 
Social Democracy in the Tagebuch in 1924, Ossietzky 
commented that the party and parliament were not 
anonymous devices, but opportunities for strong-willed 
and gifted personalities to shape historical change in a 
new way. He contrasted Rudolf Hilferding unfavor- 
ably with Ferdinand LaSalle, whom he credited with 
the instinctive, pragmatic, and charismatic gifts of the 
great political personality.1** Evaluating the political 
scene for the Weltbühne three years later, he argued 
that the coalition politics of the Reichstag accomplished 
nothing, and was carried on to the complete indif- 
ference of the broad masses.'” Indeed, he doubted 
that representative legislative bodies were a valid demo- 
cratic instrument.1*° 

Like many of his colleagues, Ossietzky felt that the 
bureaucratic organization of the parties prevented either 
the inspired individual or the masses from becoming a 
political force. Furthermore, the mass orientation of 
the parties blunted any truly revolutionary movement 
developing within them. In 1931, he dismissed the 
revolutionary rhetoric of the KPD, claiming that the 
unifying Geist of the party was hopelessly splintered by 
the tactical necessities of a mass party.**4 By contrast, 
Ossietzky constantly looked to the intellectual opposi- 
tion within the Social Democratic and Communist 
parties as the source of “the lost spirit of the socialist 
struggle.” 42 Through them he hoped to create a unified 
left that would reawaken the working class to social 
and political action. He based his hopes for such a 
revitalization on the view that the real political strength 
of the nation lay outside the party system.**® 

Thus political ideology, as well as practical neces- 
sity, encouraged Ossietzky and his colleagues to grope 
for a geistig solution to the crisis of the socialist left 
in Weimar Germany. Their programs ranged from a 
popular front of existing parties to a unity of the left 
based on a new and radical foundation. In each in- 
stance, however, the left-wing intellectuals hoped to act 
as an independent political force whose energy and 
intellectual acuity could redeem the divided cadres of 
the socialist movement. The efforts of Hiller and Sey- 
dewitz to rebuild a left-wing coalition from dissident 
socialist and pacifist groups were typical of a number 
of such initiatives which found a platform in Ossietzky’s 
journal. The Weltbühne’s debate on left-wing unity in 
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1924 and 1925 crystallized in 1926 in a meeting of inde- 
pendent groups such as the Peace Cartel and the ISK to 
explore the future of the German left. Under the in- 
fluence of Hiller the conference showed support for a 
new Deutsche Linke with a more radical and activist 
program than either the SPD or the KPD. Yet with- 
out these parties’ organizational support, the appeal of 
the independent left went almost totally unheeded.'* 
Such independent efforts also crystallized around spe- 
cific issues which might provide a new unifying focus 
for the left. Among these were the Weltbiihne’s cam- 
paign for the expropriation of the income of the Hohen- 
zollern family, and the journal’s effort to reconcile the 
two major socialist parties in 1929 after fighting 
erupted in Berlin between Communists and the police 
force controlled by Prussia’s Social Democratic govern- 
ment.**° 

Whatever the tactical approach of the independent 
left-wing intellectuals, implicit in this effort was the 
assumption that a getstig minority was possessed of 
moral authority that must be perpetuated, at least in 
principle. During the discussion of left-wing unity in 
1925, Alfons Steiniger expressed the notion that thirty 
dedicated and self-sacrificing activists could form the 
nucleus of a new left.1*® Writing in support of Seyde- 
witz’s dissident socialists, in the much darker days of 
1930, Ossietzky made a realistic and revealing assess- 
ment of such an independent action. 


Pushed into the corner in party conferences, robbed by the 
death of Paul Levi of a born leader, the left opposition 
must bang its head bloodily on the thick wall of party dis- 
cipline without receiving a just hearing. Certainly one 
knows in what areas this opposition has especially strong 
roots, but its genuine potential “de guerre” remains unclear. 
The hour has now come for it to step into the foreground. 
If it refuses this place then its development into a second 
social democratic party is irresistible. Instead of unity, 
therefore, once again secession. This is a distasteful 
prospect, but still the lesser evil, because it means at least 
the salvation of a kernel, of a stem group—the preserva- 
tion of an idea.147 


Ossietzky’s concern with rescuing at least the idea 
of an activist or humanitarian socialism was a poignant 
reminder of the geistig basis of the politics of the inde- 
pendent left-wing intellectuals. However muted their 
elitism and however sincere their social democratic con- 
victions, they continued to be intellectuals and indi- 
vidualists in politics.. Their independence was not only 
a measure of the political situation, but of their putative 
integrity as well. This self-image obstructed their per- 
sistent efforts to establish a unified left, and their gen- 
eral desire to be politically effective. In this important 
respect they carried on the strategy of geistig politics 
initiated by the Activists a decade earlier. Their con- 
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ception of the political process was still informed by the 
idealism which had inspired Kurt Hiller’s vision of 
Logokratie. 


THE ACTIVISTS AND POLITICAL 
EXISTENTIALISM 


As a “movement” activism lacked both institutional 
and intellectual coherence. In the period from 1910 
to 1933 it was sustained largely by the erratic ener- 
gies of Kurt Hiller himself. Only briefly, when neuer 
Geist was a preoccupation of German intellectuals, did 
the promises of activism seem persuasive to more than 
a small core of adherents. Yet in spite of its theoretical 
and practical shortcomings, and in some respects, by 
virtue of them, activism has remained much more than 
a curious and marginal eruption in Germany’s turbulent 
cultural life. Its contradictions accurately reflected the 
conflicts of the Zwischenzeit out of which activism 
emerged. In their futile efforts to reconcile irrational- 
ism and rationalism, aestheticism and social concern, 
the Activists dealt with the same recalcitrant materials 
that other left-wing intellectuals, of their time and our 
own, have tried to hammer into a viable social philos- 
ophy. The Activists’ failure was especially illuminating 
because of their willingness to live with these contra- 
dictions in unmediated, or only superficially mediated, 
form. Thus Kurt Hiller could tailor his own thought 
to that of such dissimilar figures as Kant and Nietzsche, 
and claim that he stood “left beyond the parties” even 
while courting the intellectuals of the right. 

Indeed, the implications of the activist dilemma for 
German radical intellectuals generally were clearly 
reflected in Hiller’s efforts to mediate between political 
left and right from 1914 to 1933. For while the dif- 
ferences between radical left and radical right remained 
fundamental, there were also striking examples, both in 
theory and in practice, of their convergence. Both left 
and right condemned the bourgeois status quo, and in- 
sisted on the need to restore the role of will and ideals 
in political life. Both employed revolutionary rhet- 
oric to demand an anticapitalist solution to Germany’s 
social and economic crises. In movements such as Na- 
tional Bolshevism, these converging forces attempted 
to take on institutional form. The Activists responded 
to these intellectual currents and participated stridently 
in the effort to unify the German intellectual elite. For 
this reason, the activist phenomenon presents an op- 
portunity to isolate those common assumptions on 
which an entire spectrum of German intellectuals based 
their opposition to contemporary society. 

While activism was inspired by a variety of ideals and 
social causes, its only genuinely “universal” theme was 
that of active political commitment itself. Activism was 
created to bridge the gap between theory and practice, 
and the aesthetic, philosophical, and social influences 
which the Activists absorbed were valued only in terms 
of that end. Yet in attempting to construct a move- 
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ment whose dynamic character and practical goals took 
priority over its intellectual content, the Activists were 
in keeping with the vitalism of the period. Right- 
wing radicals chaffed at the inertial stance of their 
conservative colleagues, while left-wing Marxist sought 
to restore the revolutionary character of social democ- 
racy. This opportunism found its most radical expres- 
sion in a concept of political action known as decisionism 
or political existentialism. For reasons that will be- 
come apparent, this attitude was most prevalent among 
ideologists of the radical right who rode into promi- 
nence in the 1920’s on the crest of a wave of nationalis- 
tic resentment. While a strain of decisionism was 
also inseparable from the theories of leftist advocates of 
a more activist approach to socialism, their invocation 
of decisionist “principles” was limited by a competing 
commitment to transcendental moral values. For this 
reason we shall discuss decisionism initially from the 
perspective of the radical right, and then show its quali- 
fied application to the doctrines of the intellectual left. 

More unambiguously than activism itself, decisionism 
epitomized the cultural revolt against the rationalistic 
axioms of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
decisionists sought to replace abstract ethical norms, 
in social and political life, with a vitalist “ethos” of 
power and confrontation. They were bitter critics of 
the scientific tradition in social thought, arguing that 
it represented a futile effort to impose an artificial 
framework of laws and hypotheses over the vital sub- 
stance of individual and social experience. The deci- 
sionists dismissed Marxism and scientific socialism as 
the most radical expression of the rationalistic tradition 
they despised. Insofar as bourgeois society institu- 
tionalized these values and defended civil order against 
the cult of confrontation, the decisionists attacked it 
savagely. In turn, they sought out the individual, cul- 
tural, and racial roots of the personal heroism they 
admired. 

Decisionists such as Ernst Jünger and Carl Schmitt 
were deeply influenced by the potpourri of subjectivist 
and irrationalist views known collectively as Lebens- 
philosophie. In France this Weltanschauung was 
exemplified by Henri Bergson and George Sorel, whose 
use of intuition and myth was aimed at the strictures 
imposed by a rationalist approach to philosophy and 
social thought.‘ In Germany, where the Enlighten- 
ment model had never been fully assimilated, the roots 
of Lebensphilosophie went deeper. Even the German 
Aufklärung (Enlightenment) had stressed the irre- 
ducibility of individual experience, and the primacy of 
creativity. These themes had been further expounded 
in the nineteenth century by the German romantics, 
and developed from a philosophical perspective by 


1A somewhat more extensive treatment of Sorel’s thought is 
found in the introduction to this study. For a short but ex- 
cellent treatment of Bergson’s work see Hughes, 1958: pp. 113- 
124. 
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Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Those intellectuals who 
worked within the framework of the idealist tradition, 
such as Dilthey and Weber, understood the appeal of the 
irrational and integrated it into their social theories.? 
In the face of the Entzauberung der Welt described by 
Max Weber in 1917, a broad range of lesser intellectuals, 
the Activists included, sought the values of “whole- 
ness,” spirituality, and creative self-expression in cul- 
tural and political life. The decisionists divorced these 
goals from their roots in the idealist tradition, and 
transformed them into an ideology of force. 

This very process of uprooting, of course, was facili- 
tated by the series of economic and political crises 
which shook Germany during the war and in its after- 
math. In the 1920’s these chaotic conditions lent a 
new stridency to so-called conservative or neoconserva- 
tive thinking. The travails of the middle classes, and 
the depredations wrought upon Germany from outside, 
gave the Germanic ideology a radical cast which it had 
lacked in the prewar period. If the alternatives to 
classical capitalism or socialism proposed by the volkisch 
thinkers were reactionary in content, they were none- 
theless revolutionary in tone. They were informed not 
only by a nihilistic distaste for bourgeois life, but also 
by a messianic vision of a new society to rise on the 
ruins of the existing one. As we have seen such a 
sense of “cultural crisis” had also been experienced by 
the intellectual left. Yet in the postwar period, on the 
heels of a humiliating defeat and the disintegration of 
middle-class life, it struck with special force among 
conservative Germans. 

Decisionism itself was grounded in two convergent, 
if contrasting, themes: the desire for self-expression 
and self-fulfillment, and its crystallization in social and 
political confrontation. In the notion of existential 
politics the decisionists expressed their wish to draw 
on the emotional and aesthetic sources of human vital- 
ity, and to give these forces priority over an “essential- 
ist” or categorical approach to human nature and 
human behavior. The decisionists were historicist in 
their approach to understanding, but largely because 
an historical orientation enabled them to stress what 
was individual or particular in human experience.” In 
fact their perception of both past and future tended 
to collapse into an exaggerated, existential absorption 
in the immediate present.* Such a tendency toward 
solipsism was most graphically represented by the 
essayist and novelist Ernst Junger. 

Jünger’s rise to literary prominence in the 1920's 
was marked by his pose as the adventurer and the 
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Einsamer,® a Nietzschean figure who lives outside of 
existing social institutions and against the constraints 
of conventional values. As an adventurer, Jünger’s 
aim was to transcend the limitations of time and place. 
Consistent with his existential principles, Jünger sought 
the fulfillment of being in the experience of the moment, 
praising movement and action above fixed principles or 
goals. Through active experience he searched for some 
conception of “life” or “wholeness” which would gal- 
vanize his deepest emotional responses.® Jünger found 
such experience in World War I and described it in 
Der Kampf als inneres Erlebnis (Battle as Inner Ex- 
perience), the work on which he made his reputation. 
In battle he achieved the most compelling expression 
of his own character, and of his age and nation as well. 
For Jünger battle became the most profound mani- 
festation of life—the arena where man realized an 
ecstatic consciousness otherwise denied him because of 
the imminent reality of death.” Battle represented the 
ultimate decision, the point at which will expressed 
itself in action. Furthermore this heightened con- 
sciousness extended also to Jünger’s relation with his 
comrades, for it was through the Fronterlebnis (ex- 
perience at the Front) that he experienced a genuine 
sense of Gemeinschaft.® 

Significantly, Junger justified war not in moral but 
in personal terms. The action of a soldier expressed 
conviction much more eloquently than any abstract 
principles. Therefore, Jünger credited war with an 
ultimate reality that transcended either ideas or con- 
ventional conceptions of culture. Heroic emotional 
traits such as will and courage replaced the traditional 
humanistic content of cultural life. The basis of right, 
for nations, was established purely by struggle, and 
the outcome of such struggles established the “moral” 
grounds for further conflict.° Finally, Jünger applied 
his existential view of struggle to the era in which he 
lived, the “machine age” which both dehumanized man 
and placed a premium on force in human relations. 
To an increasing extent as the century unfolded, Junger 
predicted that the image of battle would express the 
will of the historical era.'® 

While Ernst Junger conveyed a predominantly per- 
sonal message in his writing on battle, the political 
theorist Carl Schmitt attempted to establish a decision- 
ist politics on a more theoretical basis. In fact, Schmitt 
was hostile to the subjective aspect of much “existen- 
tial” writing, and tried to remove his own doctrine of 
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confrontation to the plane of power politics." He 
argued that the essence of politics was expressed ın 
the opposition between friend and enemy—an essential 
confrontation which superseded any cultural, aesthetic, 
or economic categories. It was in the very nature of 
politics, Schmitt insisted, even in periods of peace, 
that nations organized themselves in opposition to a 
potential Kampffeinde (enemy in battle). The classic 
moment in politics was that in which the enemy was 
understood in its Konkreter Deutlichkeit (real sig- 
nificance) as the enemy. On the other hand, it was a 
token of political degeneracy when societies failed to 
make this distinction.? War itself was defined by 
Schmitt as the expression of something imminent in 
political oppositions. 


War is not at all the goal and purpose, or even the content 
of politics, but rather it is the supposition, always present 
as a real possibility, that determines human thought and 
action in a certain way, and by this means suggests a spe- 
cific political approach.14 


War drew its validity purely from the existential char- 
acter of politics. It was on this basis, rather than 
moral obligation, that men were required to fight and 
die.*® 

Like Junger, Schmitt tried to find in politics a doc- 
trine of pure force that transcended any normative 
basis for exercising power. A natural offshoot of his 
view was a hostility to political liberalism. Liberal- 
ism, and the entire Enlightenment tradition in Western 
thought, had corrupted political life by transforming 
the political notion of will into the antipolitical concept 
of ıdeal.* Schmitt felt that liberal pluralism catered 
to special-interest groups, diluting the vital center of 
political decisionism with ethical and economic con- 
siderations. Furthermore, abstract concepts such as 
“universalism” or “humanity”? denied the existential 
oppositions that were inherent in political life." 

Schmitt’s apotheosis of force and will, and his antip- 
athy to democracy, were consonant with the programs 
of the radical right. Equally important, as one com- 
mentator has suggested, was the inherent instability 
of a political ideology that totally eschewed fixed prin- 
ciples or programs. In transforming his personal re- 
jection of bourgeois values into a political doctrine 
Schmitt’s politics were as subjective and solipsistic as 
Jünger’s. By contrast to the more abstract and 
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categorical ideals of the left, the “principles” of the 
right adapted themselves easily to the decisionists’ 
stress on the concrete rather than the universal. Within 
the loose framework provided by völkisch nationalism 
and racism, the decisionists were most free to elaborate 
their vitalist convictions. 

These tendencies were best represented on the radical 
right during the Weimar period by a movement known 
as the “new nationalism.” At its center were figures 
such as Ernst Junger and his brother Friedrich Georg 
Jünger, the novelist Franz Schauwecker, and the 
prominent publicist Ernst Niekisch. Through journals 
such as Standarte and Widerstand, and a series of 
programmatic pamphlets and novels, they attempted to 
relate their own existential awareness to the volkisch 
and nationalistic doctrines of their colleagues on the 
German right. Their views were similar to the vitalist 
and youth-oriented appeal to Germanic revival authored 
by Moeller van den Bruck. At the same time, they 
tried to justify their ideological convictions on an indi- 
vidual, existential level that transcended politics itself. 
Like the Activists, they regarded themselves as revolu- 
tionaries whose vitalist doctrines mediated the tradi- 
tional division between left and right. 

Under Ernst Jünger’s influence the new nationalism 
was defined in terms of war—the existential reality 
which, for Germany, made the commitment to revolu- 
tionary radicalism a necessity. In introducing his 
brother’s pamphlet Aufmarsch des Nationalismus 
(March of Nationalism) in 1926, Jiinger identified 
World War I as the father of the new nationalism. He 
insisted that the heroic experience of struggle had uni- 
fied German youth, and was now fundamental to its out- © 
look.” Furthermore, the brutalizing experience at the 
front and the traumatic predicament of postwar Ger- 
many convinced Jünger and his colleagues that they 
were living on the brink of culture, perched at the 
edge of a new era of force. In his 1931 novel Deutsche 
allein (German Alone), Franz Schauwecker described 
postwar conditions as “nicht Krieg” (not war) rather 
than as peace, arguing, like Jünger, that war was the 
necessary fate of the German nation.?® 

Under the rubric of struggle as national destiny, the 
new nationalists defined the commitment to politics in 
a personal and “existential” way. Against reaction- 
arıes and progressives these revolutionaries stressed a 
sense of the present or actual which encompassed both 
past and future.” They regarded nation and being 
as a subjective unity of reality and belief. In Auf- 
marsch des Nationalismus Friedrich Georg Jünger 
attacked the effort to found politics on moral or scien- 
tific grounds, an approach which sapped the original 
and essential vitality of political life. By contrast, he 
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argued that lust after power was characteristic of a 
sound political community.” In a manner reminiscent 
of Hans Blüher, Franz Schauwecker reinforced this 
argument by distinguishing between Zweck (purpose) 
and Sinn (roughly, sense) in political life Zweck 
referred to the secondary function of establishing con- 
structive political goals, while Sinn stimulated the crea- 
tive essence of the individual.?® Jünger and his col- 
leagues laid great stress on a kämpferisches nationalism 
whose basis was individual will and creativity, the 
ecstacy of finding in struggle the culmination of the 
striving will.2* In his novel Deutsche allem Franz 
Schauwecker presented this theme as the “conversion 
experience” of a young German war veteran. In the 
dispiriting conditions of postwar Germany, Schau- 
wecker’s hero first cultivates an “existential?” aware- 
ness of himself. 


He stood opposite himself and looked at himself. It was 
no mirror-image and no self-reflection. It was he himself. 
And it was the clear consciousness of this. 


Completely free from every doubt and astonishment he 
looked at himself and looked back into his eyes, which 
dwelled on him. 


He moved his arm. The feeling of movement was present 
as ever, but it was completely meaningless and he became 
filled with anxiety. 


And while he looked at himself he was seized by the 
crystal-clear sense of his own self and a terrible fright. 
Anxiety cut through him like the sharp edge of a saw. 


He knew that in his consciousness the secret of all things 
was concealed. Or was it only the access to it? ?> 


Only later in the novel does this subjective despair find 
its antidote in a commitment to revolutionary national- 
ism. 


What do I mean by this? I say: reality and belief fell 
together. I say: instinct and perception fell together. I 
say: nature and Geist were one. 


And what do I mean by this? I say: in this unity the 
nation was suddenly there. I say: in life and essence the 
Volk was suddenly there. I say in the external world and 
in religion the Germanic was suddenly there. 


The earthly power of the instincts and the imperturbability 
of the blood are not alone enough if fate gives its relent- 
less command. The understanding divorced from blood 
does not suffice if a Volk has to arise in its special char- 
acter and has to show proof of its value. Because in this 
fateful time not some, but rather all powers of the Volk 
are called upon.?® 


In Die Entscheidung, written in 1930, Ernst Niekisch 
gave this drive for self-fulfillment explicit political form. 
Niekisch defined the Volk, the political community, as 
the direct expression and creation of individual Lebens- 
wille (literally, will to live). The nationalist, as the 
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executor of this will and agent of the nation’s destiny, 
was the personification of the political man. At this 
critical historical moment he was responsible for the 
Sein oder Nichtsein (existence or non-existence) of 
the German nation.” 

The activist and vitalist basis of the “new nationalism” 
followed from its existentialist presuppositions. Fried- 
rich Georg Jünger entitled the initial chapter of his 
pamphlet Bewegung (Movement). He argued that 
decisive will, expressed through active commitment, 
was the highest value of his politics, and the most 
compelling expression of such a will was achieved in 
war.”® Not surprisingly, the character of such a will 
was heroic and elitist. Ernst Niekisch suggested that 
heroism and self-sacrifice were the ultimate expression 
of humanity and the essence of Germanism. In fact, 
heroism, within the context of Germany’s destiny, could 
be defined as freedom, and was inextricably connected 
to the concept of nobility.2® Even in a democratic age, 
Ernst Jünger was convinced, such an elite could define 
itself through heroic action. He distinguished the 
common man who sought justification in principles of 
science or reason from the aristocrat who possessed an 
inherent sense of creativity, racial responsibility, and 
special worth. Against the leveling principles of the 
Enlightenment, the “new nationalism” was oriented to 
the extraordinary and thus demanded a hierarchically 
structured society. All of these virtues were personi- 
fied in the figure of the leader whose presence galva- 
nized the state to dynamic and heroic self-expression.** 

While the existentialism of the new nationalists took 
root in right-wing radicalism, it also encouraged a cul- 
tural criticism that transcended or obscured these 
ideological ties. In this respect, and others, the writing 
of the new nationalists had much in common with other 
apostles of Germanic revival such as Moeller van den 
Bruck and Oswald Spengler. Furthermore, the explicitly 
existential basis of their commitment led to a rather 
schizophrenic split between the völkisch and racial 
aspects of their thought and the universal implications 
of their philosophy. Like almost all radical German 
publicists, for instance, the new nationalists were vir- 
ulent in their denunciation of bourgeois society.* 
They regarded the cowardice of the middle class as 
the most fundamental obstacle to the revival of German 
politics. The bourgeois values of order and rational 
deliberation were seen as a denial of the vitalist founda- 
tions of politics, while the sybaritic life style of the 
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bourgeoisie undermined the ascetic basis of a heroic 
Lebensideal (model or ideal life). Furthermore, the 
bourgeois concern with war guilt obscured the existen- 
tial aspects of conflict and national power which were 
beyond moral judgments of good an evil.°? 

The condemnation of the bourgeois was not, how- 
ever, reflected in a general disavowal of urban and in- 
dustrial life. While Ernst Niekisch echoed völkısch 
thought in doubting the congruence of heroic values 
and city life,** the thrust of the “new nationalism” was 
toward existential confrontation with the values of in- 
dustrial society. Both of the Jünger brothers recog- 
nized the dehumanizing aspects of technology, especially 
with regard to war. On the other hand, they felt that 
the destructiveness of technology had revealed the ele- 
ments of force and brutality which underlay all values 
in the twentieth century. Industrialization threatened 
traditional forms of heroism, but embodied a new 
vitalism of its own expressed in the technological and 
imperialist consciousness.*® For Ernst Jünger this 
new vitalism was the natural inheritance of the “work- 
ing class,” functioning within an existential and na- 
tionalistic context. In Der Arbeiter he argued that 
industrial workers, as the successors of the liberal 
bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century, could employ 
technology constructively, helping to create a new 
“totalistic” order.*¢ 

The attitude of the new nationalists toward socialism 
and revolutionary communism was yet more complex. 
They condemned Marxism as the product of liberal 
society, and the ultimate expression of bourgeois ra- 
tionalism. On the other hand, they recognized the 
existential appeal of communism within the framework 
of bourgeois society. The alienation of the working 
class was forcing the bourgeoisie to a decisive moment 
of choice. As the most radical expression of western 
liberal values against genuine Germanic ideals, revolu- 
tionary communism would bring the issue of Germanic 
revival to a head.’ Like Oswald Spengler they ad- 
vocated a “German socialism” which opposed the 
class consciousness of Western Marxists. For them, 
socialism was not so much an economic as an organi- 
zational or a spiritual concept, rooted in an organic 
theory of society. Friedrich Georg Jünger, for in- 
stance, regarded socialism as little more than the 
sense of Gemeinschaft expressed through the unity of 
the state. As such it was perfectly consonant with a 
hierarchical social and political order.** 

These themes found further expression in the new 
nationalists’ attitudes toward the Soviet Union. In the 
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Russian Revolution they detected a fundamental am- 
bivalence between a progressive and Western ideology 
and a vitalism which was inherent in Bolshevism. Franz 
Schauwecker understood Bolshevism as a nationalist 
ideology organized around the heroic leadership of 
Lenin.” These arguments were especially appealing 
to Ernst Niekisch. Niekisch, in fact, was a socialist 
who had worked within the SPD until 1926. In 1924 
he had become associated with the Young Socialists 
grouped in the Hofgeismar Circle, men who were 
dedicated to bridging the gap between socialism and 
nationalism, and who attempted in vain to induce the 
SPD to make a firm commitment to nationalist values. 
Not surprisingly, Niekisch’s brand of proletarian na- 
tionalism was distasteful to the SPD and he was ex- 
pelled from the party in 1926. The special quality of 
Niekisch’s outlook was its Eastern orientation. Using 
the journal Widerstand, which he founded in 1926, 
he attacked the “liberal” spirit of Locarno as a betrayal 
both of Russia and the German proletariat.*° Like 
Schauwecker he interpreted Bolshevism as primarily a 
nationalist phenomenon with only a veneer of Marxist 
doctrine. Niekisch regarded the essence of the Russian 
Revolution as something mystical and anti-Jewish 
which could unite the Slavic world and a Prussian- 
centered Germany against the decadent West. Further- 
more he argued that only a resurgent Germany could 
show the confused Russians the true nature of their 
revolution.* 

In this attitude toward “the East” more than any- 
thing else the new nationalists were tied to Moeller 
van den Bruck and Oswald Spengler. Moeller, for 
instance, was attracted to the mysticism and romanti- 
cism of nineteenth-century Russian culture.*? Both he 
and Spengler, for somewhat different reasons, regarded 
the East as a seedbed of resurgent cultural life in 
opposition to the moribund Western community. 
Like the new nationalists, both of them denied the 
Western roots of Bolshevik ideology. They insisted 
that the Russian Revolution was essentially national, 
with socialist features that were inherent in the coming 
German revolution as well. Their appeal for a Russian- 
German alliance was based on the emergent forces of 
nationalism and socialism directed against the liberal- 
ism of the West. During the 1920’s National Bol- 
shevism, as the movement for such an alliance was 
called, surfaced on the right in a number of forms, 
including the Hofgeismar Circle to which Niekisch 
belonged.** At the level of national politics, Gregor 
Strasser’s “left-wing” initiative within the Nazi party 
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in 1930 was inspired by a National-Bolshevist orienta- 
tion.* 

In spite of the national and racial bases of these argu- 
ments, the Jünger brothers, at least, tried to promote 
the doctrine of vitalist revival outside of a narrowly 
völkisch or Eastern perspective. The Kampfideal, 
according to them, was expressive of the politics of the 
age, a destiny of violence that was common to all 
nations.** Ernst Jünger called for the Germanic re- 
vival within the context of a healthy rather than 
moribund European order.*’” In stressing the universal 
application of their Lebensphilosophie, they suggested 
that vitalism rather than nationalism or racism was at 
the center of their political ideology. 

In addition to transcending the parochial basis of the 
völkisch movement, the new nationalists regarded their 
existential or vitalist approach as an alternative to the 
traditional division between political left and right. Ernst 
Jünger insisted that his movement represented a new 
synthesis of these positions, in much the same way as 
Moeller van den Bruck’s notion of the Dritten Reich 
expressed a revolutionary amalgamation of nationalism 
and socialism.** Even more central to the new na- 
tionalists was Moeller’s application of this synthesis 
to the development of German youth. Youth, as an 
intellectual category, eliminated the divisive political 
concerns of an older generation. In their place the 
“ideology” of youth substituted an energizing vitalism 
which, for Moeller, emphasized the form rather than 
the substance of intellectual and social activity. It 
opened the way to a unity that transcended political 
divisions.*? The entire appeal of the new nationalists was 
pitched to a generation of youth who had been hardened 
by a common war experience and who, they hoped, 
would unite in a common political effort.”° 

The subjectivist basis of the new nationalism, what- 
ever political form it might have taken, was strikingly 
similar to the activist effort to found a social theory 
on expressionist principles. Both these groups of 
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cultural radicals looked, beyond the anguish and expec- 
tations of private life, to politics as the ultimate expres- 
sion of personal experience. As we shall see in looking 
beyond activism, the need to personalize politics has 
become a persistent trait of the radical left in the last 
fifty years. As a paradigmatic example of that ten- 
dency, and a precursor of similar and more important 
movements, activism has its place in the history of the 
radical left. Indeed, it is only when viewed from a 
vitalist perspective that the apparently idiosyncratic 
aspects of the activist movement take on shape and 
meaning within a broader framework of intellectual dis- 
course. The elitism of the Activists, their heroic and 
messianic politics, and their concern with Gemein- 
schaft, all sprang from a desire to “existentialize” poli- 
tics. By the same token, of course, the revolutionary 
polemics and “socialist” principles of their right-wing 
opponents must be understood similarly. Yet while the 
notion of being as struggle took on brutal shape in the 
Nazi movement, the consequences of activism on the 
left were only confusion and discord. In the conflict 
between progressive principles and an existential dy- 
namic, much of the history of activism can be under- 
stood. 

Kurt Hiller’s initial efforts to define activism re- 
flected this desire to existentialize politics. Hiller’s 
philosophy of will was designed to compensate for the 
failure of traditional ethical theory to provide adequate 
guidelines for action. Hiller argued that a construc- 
tive social morality could emerge only on the basis of 
Sein rather than Sollen, and that the failure to existen- 
tialize normative judgments had reduced most moral 
speculation to scholasticism.° As we have seen, from 
this distinction between judging and willing Hiller 
concluded the necessity for breaking the traditional 
ties between theoretical and practical philosophy in 
favor of the connection between practical philosophy 
and politics. Hiller expressed the same argument in 
another form when he maintained that the era of 
theoretical systematization had yielded to one which 
stressed practical implementation. The Literat, or 
geistig hero, synthesized the theoretical and practical 
qualities needed to accomplish this end. 

While activism was rooted in a moral dilemma it 
owed its energy and its intensity to its connection with 
literary expressionism. In defiance of naturalism and 
positivism, the expressionists insisted that emotion and 
imagination were sources of a more profund and vital 
reality. In extending expressionist emotionalism into 


the political realm, the Activists claimed that the pri- 


mary mode of being was not self-expression but social 
experience. According to Ludwig Rubiner, man 
realized his nature only in action, and even mistaken 
action was preferable to isolation.” Politics became 
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the means by which the dilemma of isolated being was 
resolved in choice and commitment. 

In these respects and others the Activists shared, 
with the new nationalism, a common existential core. 
In their most radical period it led the Activists to a 
definition of being as action, and to a number of shared 
positions with the right. Even within the pacifist move- 
ment, Hiller espoused a style of political agitation that 
emphasized struggle in a manner reminiscent of right- 
wing celebrants of violence. With both groups Lebens- 
philosophie found its primary social expression in an 
elitist ideal. By the same token, the lionization of the 
creative and willful individual led to a common cult of 
heroic leadership. The hunger for individual “whole- 
ness” also drew both the Activists and the new na- 
tionalists to an emotionally oriented definition of so- 
cialism. Both groups attacked the class consciousness 
of Marxism, and advanced concepts of socialism 
grounded in the notion of Gemeinschaft rather than eco- 
nomic analysis. Furthermore, they insisted that their 
own political formulations transcended the conven- 
tional distinction between left and right. By defining 
Geist, to a large extent, as the commitment to action 
itself, Hiller was convinced that he could attract intel- 
lectuals from all sections of the political spectrum to 
the activist cause. In general, the Activists empha- 
sized synthesis and inclusiveness in their social analysis, 
just as right-wing radicals stressed an organic approach 
to social problems. 

While the concern with an activist social policy 
gave radicals of both left and right a common orienta- 
tion, a fundamental difference remained between them 
which itself reflected the divergent social origins of 
these movements. The ideologists of the right tended 
to be sons of civil servants, officers, or clergymen, ele- 
ments of the aristocracy or Mittelstand most disaffected 
by the pressures of modernization. Leftist intellectuals, 
on the other hand, came mostly from families in busi- 
ness or the liberal professions, groups with a stake in 
the progressive rationalization of the social order. 
These different perspectives on the modernization 
process were often translated into conflicting ideological 
positions. The new nationalists regarded their 
existential principles as a radical departure from the 
cultural context out of which they emerged. They not 
only rejected the corruption of bourgeois society, but 
also located the roots of that corruption in a rational- 
ized style of life and in humanistic values. Instead 
immediate experience, presented in the form of con- 
frontation and struggle, or symbolized in the dynamic 
nation state, was viewed as valuable and reasonable 
in itself, beyond and against any rational framework in 
which it might function. As we have seen, the con- 
sequence of this view was an idolization of brute force 
and power in opposition to the limitations of legal 
principles. For the Activists, however, the humani- 
tarian and rational character of their progressivism 
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remained a focal point for their existential tendencies. 
The celebration of action and emotion was aimed at 
revising and revitalizing philosophical rationalism, 
rather than refuting it. The Activists’ repeated use of 
the term Geist, for instance, reflected both their attach- 
ment to the spiritual values of the Aufklärung, and 
the need to lend those values a more positive, more 
pragmatic meaning. Thus they advanced a new con- 
cept of Geist whose primary content was will. Rudolf 
Kayser insisted on the emergence of a new rationalism 
which was creative rather than analytical, spiritual 
rather than merely rational, and whose purpose was to 
create a better reality with the help of the foundations 
of moral reason. Kurt Hiller, for one, was conscious 
both of his struggle with and his indebtedness to the 
dualistic legacy of his intellectual predecessors. 


But for us, for us dualists, there is along side of, indeed 
over, the explainable-mechanical, an unexplainable-dy- 
namic; over causality, to which no doubt the will is sub- 
ject, the orientation toward goals, which, still less doubt- 
fully, dwells in it. Over being there is the responsibility 
of being, over reality there are values, over history there 
is utopia, over experience there is rational thought, and 
over nature there is the spirit in us which it forms. . . .53 


As we have seen, Hiller’s “philosophy of the goal” 
was a system of practical reason through which he 
hoped to resolve this dualism. He refused to recognize 
either universal moral principles, or the total relativi- 
zation or individualization of experience. He stub- 
bornly insisted that individuals were united by common 
spiritual ends which were stimulated by will and real- 
ized in social action. Geist remained anchored in the 
actual, but at the same time struggled toward a uni- 
versal if inexpressible form. 

Indeed, Hiller’s desire for a moral and rational basis 
for political order distinguished many of his attitudes 
from those of the new nationalists. While the revolu- 
tionary right decried political liberalism as the seedbed 
of western rationalism, Hiller opposed the liberal tradi- 
tion for its encouragement of relativism in politics and 
ethics.°* He regarded his Philosophie des Ziels as a 
kind of “positive” political morality, and the fulfillment 
of the rationalist tradition. Hiller’s concern with Geist 
was also behind his apotheosis of the state. In criticism 
of the new nationalists’ romanticization of power for its 
own sake, Hiller insisted that the state was not valuable 
in itself, but only in its capacity to foster Geist. In 
theory, at least, the state was a transient institution 
designed to serve this purpose. Hiller’s elitism was 
also shaped by the rational needs of the political order. 
The cult of aristocratic and heroic leadership embraced 
by the new nationalists was an instrument for the deci- 
sive exercise of political power. Hiller’s concept of 
Logokratie, however, expressed the need to construct 
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a political order which was rational as well as force- 
ful. With regard to political leadership, Hiller argued 
that some ideal of humanity was the genuine content of 
Nietzsches concept of the Ubermensch.*® Finally, 
Hiller’s rather idiosyncratic attraction to the Roman 
Catholic Church reflected his orientation toward the 
ideal and the universal. Within the hierarchical struc- 
ture of a modernized church he perceived the instru- 
ment to modify the materialistic and class-conscious 
elements in Marxism. In the synthesis of socialism 
and Catholicism he proposed the framework of an 
international geistig political order.” 

The conflict between the rationalism of progressive 
political thought and the existentialist thrust of activism 
was basic to Hiller’s work. From a slightly different 
perspective, we have aready seen this issue reflected in 
the tension between the individualistic basis of ex- 
pressionism and the activist quest for a viable social 
theory. Yet another way of viewing political existential- 
ism, both in its left- and right-wing incarnations, is in 
terms of the problem of political romanticism. Both 
the Activists and the new nationalists denounced the 
romantic approach to politics. In a noted essay on 
the subject, Politische Romantik, Carl Schmitt cari- 
catured the romantic style as a political vehicle. The 
romantic posture, he argued, remained rooted in sub- 
jectivity, while the external political world merely pro- 
vided a vocabulary for self-expression. This identifica- 
tion of the creating subject with the world was’ essen- 
tially aesthetic rather than political. The romantic 
could work out his problems only in fantasy, and his 
only political instrument was a cutting, yet impotent, 
irony.°® Schmitt intended his own decisionism as a 
forceful rebuff to the ineffectual utopianism of the 
political romantic. In a searching critique of Schmitt, 
however, Siegfried von Krackow has pointed out that 
Schmitt’s conception of the state, devoid of any content 
rooted in norms, was essentially a projection of raw 
subjectivity to the political plane. The concept of poli- 
tics as a process of struggle or decision reflected a 
highly personal nihilism against which his assault on 
political romanticism was merely a rather crude de- 
fense.°? One might also suggest that the self-consciously 
existential politics of the new nationalists themselves 
can be viewed in these terms. 

By virtue of the sharp divergence between their 
political “ideals” and their existentialist orientation, 
this was an even more acute dilemma for the Activists. 
Activism had, in fact, been created to bridge the gap 
between the intellectual and the social process. Well 
before Schmitt’s Politische Romantik, Alfred Wolfen- 
stein had distinguished between an otherworldy ro- 
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manticism and the activist aspirations of the new 
politics.° To their credit, and in contrast to Schmitt’s 
dictum, the Activists did try to realize their doctrines, 
beyond the level of polemic and irony, in the political 
arena. Yet their pathetic failure as politicians reflects, 
at least partly, the specter of the romantic vision in 
their understanding of politics. As we have seen, 
repeatedly, the individual and existential element in 
their thought remained rooted in the conceptions of 
Geist, of socialism, and the role of the intellectual, 
to the detriment of its potential political impact. Asa 
result they could come to terms neither with the pro- 
grams of the left nor with the pragmatic demands of 
political life. The existential and romantic core of activ- 
ism was well represented by Hiller’s radical pacifism, 
with its highly individualistic orientation and its rather 
ironic advocacy of struggle. Indeed, such an absolute 
pacifism was reminiscent of the absolute terrorism of 
the right, with its disregard for political machinery and 
its open advocacy of a messianic heroism.‘! 

The existential core of cultural radicalism, in both 
its left- and right-wing manifestations, often gave these 
intellectuals a greater sense of common perspectives 
with their ideological adversaries than with their more 
conventional colleagues on the same side of the political 
spectrum. The Weimar years saw many practical 
instances of the rapprochement of extremes in German 
radical politics and, not surprisingly, Kurt Hiller fig- 
ured prominently in the futile and sometimes furtive 
efforts at a left-right alliance. He was more than aware 
of the extent to which traditional categories were 
blurred by the impact of geistig activism. It con- 
formed nicely to his view of the unifying potentiality of 
Geist in opposition to the fragmenting effect of ideologi- 
cal conflict. At various times he was an active pro- 
ponent of an alliance between right and left in the 
interest of geistig unity, yet most of Hiller’s attention 
to this problem was concentrated in the later phases 
of the Weimar Republic, in the face of the immediate 
threat from mass parties of right and left. In the 
W eltbiihne in 1932, for instance, Hiller coined the term 
Linke Leute von Rechts (leftists of the right), a phrase 
through which he tried to express the ideological affinity 
he felt with certain intellectuals on the right.€ Hiller 
composed the article in despairing response to the 
increasing influence of the KPD on the one hand and 
the Nazis on the other. While intellectuals were ex- 
hausting themselves in ideological disputation, he 
argued, these two philistine monoliths were threatening 
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the very existence of any intellectual elite. In the 
face of this development, he pessimistically predicted 
a barbarous period in political life in which the dis- 
tinction between left and right, even at the level of mass 
politics, would be shorn of any meaning. 

Left and right—this distinction becomes sillier every day. 
Who can still make use of it? A period of platitudinous 


tremors has begun in politics; and only the most rusted 
seismograph does not report it.e® 


While Hiller himself wished to substitute a geistig 


politics for the polarized conflicts of the left and right, 


he recognized the danger that ideological divisions 
would be negated by force rather than by spirit. Thus 
Hiller praised the intellectuals of the right to the extent 
to which they could be identified with the activist 
idealism he admired.“ In many of his apparent 
enemies on the right, Hiller sought out allies against the 
materialism and encrusted class consciousness of the 
communists. 


And one must never forget to investigate: where in the 
enemy is the friend? I would feel myself connected in a 
brotherhood with anyone who proves to be pure, truthful, 
independent, uncorruptable, a servant of Geist; who strides 
upright yet unstiffly because he is not chained to any petri- 
fied doctrine. I feel connected to whoever in class struggle 
would fight on the side of the oppressed class, but 
would prefer to struggle to bring this class out of its 
fragmentation to unity, to the genuine struggle, to triumph; 
but who knows that the proletarian is more than just a 
proletarian, that there are sacred goals beyond the class 
struggle.® 


Yet Hiller walked a tightrope between his admiration 
for these intellectuals and his disillusionment with their 
excessive nationalism. Writing in the Weltbuhne in 
1929, he recognized his ideological differences with the 
right-wing intellectuals he described as the neuen Na- 
tionalisten, especially on the issue of pacifism. Yet he 
also pointed out, in contrast to some Marxists and liber- 
als in his own camp, that many of the intellectuals on 
the right possessed an integrity and idealism which 
made honest dialogue between him and them possible.* 
To Hiller this sense of participation in a larger com- 
munity of Geist seemed almost more important than 
the myriad of ideological questions which separated him 
from the right. Furthermore, the firmly antidemocratic 
stand of the intellectual right insulated it from the de- 
based appeals of the popular parties, whatever their 
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ideological label. For the coming age of mass politics 
Hiller reasserted his ideal of the geistig man who would 
embody a spiritual alternative to the values of the so- 
ciety as a whole. Observing fascism in Italy in 1926, 
Hiller found much to criticize in the substance of 
Mussolini’s political programs. But he recognized in 
their form the positive, aristocratic socialism which he 
admired. He deplored the general failure of the Ger- 
man left to acknowledge the strengths in Mussolini’s 
regime.®? Despite his commitment to a progressive and 
humanitarian approach to political life, Hiller constantly 
attempted to state his political ideas in terms of the po- 
larity between Geist on the one hand and philistinism 
and mass values on the other. 

One incident stands out in Hiller’s sporadic attempts 
to achieve a rapprochement with the intellectual right. 
This concerned his relations with Otto Strasser in 
Prague in the late 1930’s, after they had both been 
exiled years earlier by the Nazi regime. Strasser was 
expelled from the Nazi party in 1930 for his alleged 
adherence to radical views. Both men became 
acquainted in 1934, and in January of 1938 published a 
joint statement explaining their ideological sympathies. 
Strasser and Hiller presented themselves as representa- 
tives of two opposing camps of German activism, not in 
agreement on every issue, but united in their struggle 
for freedom in Germany. The program they expounded 
was based on the familiar elitist, socialist, and idealist 
formulas, as well as a deep attachment to the German 
nation and German culture. Within this context they 
recognized the need for rule by a geistig elite which 
would be immune from the weaknesses of relativism 
and democracy. They accepted the Marxist demand for 
the socialization of production, yet insisted, rather ob- 
scurely, that the German form of socialism would have 
to be idealist in character. While reproducing this 
testament in his reminiscences Kopfe und Tropfe (In- 
tellectuals and Dunces), Hiller insisted that the Otto 
Strasser with whom he worked in 1938 was a different 
man from Hitler’s chief lieutenant in the 1920’s.7° His 
eagerness to cooperate with Strasser easily overcame his 
anxieties concerning the damage to his own reputation. 
This willingness to overlook the past was a measure 
of Hiller’s conviction that Geist could function as a 
unifying instrument among honest men of every per- 
suasion. 


68 Hiller, “Die neuen Nationalisten,” p. 441. Hiller revised 
and amplified his evaluation of the independent right in an 
article published in the Weltbühne a month later. While he 
reiterated his conviction about the integrity of the right, he 
also emphasized much more strongly the need to oppose mis- 
taken ideas. Furthermore, he was now pessimistic that these 
differences could be argued about rationally. See Kurt Hiller, 
“Fatale Fatalisten,’ Weltbühne, October 25, 1927: p. 629. 

6 Kurt Hiller, “Mussolini und unsereins,” Weltbühne, 
January 12, 1926: pp. 45-48. 

70 Hiller, 1950: pp. 145-149 (“Zum Thema Otto Strasser,” 
1938). 
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Beyond Hiller himself, a number of other intellectuals 
and cultural movements reflected the ambivalence of 
the activist position, or embodied a concept of Geist that 
transcended ideological partisanship. We have already 
observed the activities of the journal Die Tat and its 
editor Eugen Diederichs during the revolutionary pe- 
riod of neuer Geist. In that context, Die Tat was viewed 
chiefly as an extension of the appeal of revolutionary 
activism to a broader segment of the German intellec- 
tual community. Equally illuminating is the notion 
of Diederichs as one of the Linke Leute von Rechts 
who were attempting to develop a geistig and aristo- 
cratic socialism within a national context. In a fashion 
reminiscent of Hillers own “existentialist” activism 
Diederichs propagandized for a movement of national 
revival based on a geistig concept of practical action.” 
Die Tat also shared the view that the conflict between 
Geist and non-Geist was fundamental to German na- 
tional revival. Even during the most heated period of 
the war, Die Tat had systematically de-emphasized 
the expansionist claims of its Alldeutsch allies on the 
right in favor of a spiritual vision of revolutionary 
goals.”? 

When Germany again seemed on the brink of radical 
political change early in the 1930’s, Die Tat attempted to 
function as a geistig bridge between forces of the left and 
right. Under a young editor, Hans Zehrer, who took 
over the journal in 1931, Die Tat became the leading 
advocate of a reconciliation between the major parties 
of the nationalist right and the socialist left. On assum- 
ing the editorship, Zehrer entitled his initial article 
“Rechts oder Links?’ a question he answered by 
arguing that an important strain of nationalism was al- 
ready apparent within the KPD, while the socialistic 
element in Nazi ideology was openly acknowledged. 
With a common ideological basis in these two forces, 
Zehrer suggested that they unite in opposition to Wei- 
mar’s liberal system. The bitter hatred of the two 
parties for one another could only result in their mutual 
destruction. In these circumstances, Zehrer advocated 
the creation of a “third force” through which an equilib- 
rium between nationalism and socialism, and a genuine 
Volksgemeinschaft, could be achieved.”® Like the 
independents on the left, Zehrer used the idea of a “third 
force” as a tool to overcome the isolation of the intel- 
lectuals and make their appeal relevant to national 


politics. 
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Though National Bolshevism and its variants were 
most frequently found on the völkısch right, one of its 
earliest and most interesting manifestations occurred 
within the radical branch of the working-class move- 
ment in the immediate aftermath of the November, 
1918, revolution. It involved the Hamburg center of 
the KPD which was under the leadership of two social- 
ist writers, Heinrich Laufenberg and Fritz Wolffheim, 
during 1919 and 1920. Reacting to the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty, Wolffheim and Laufenberg demanded 
a German alliance with Russia against the liberal and 
capitalist western countries. Yet their appeal was not 
simply for proletarian unity against class enemies to the 
West. Wolffheim and Laufenberg regarded a genuine 
national revolution in Germany as a necessary prelude 
to a proletarian revolution, and directed their ap- 
peal beyond the working class itself to a resurgent 
Volk.** Making an appraisal of the abortive No- 
vember revolution in 1920, Laufenberg elaborated 
the radical alternatives open to the working-class move- 
ment at that time in terms of the National-Bolshevist 
formula. 


In the November days the obvious goal was the full power 
of revolution against the bourgeois democracies of the 
West, alliance and economic agreement with the workers’ 
revolution in the East. That was the only possible policy 
from the standpoint of the revolution, and with it, also, the 
standpoint of the nation, the German people. But this way 
was not entered upon. The most obvious goals were not 
recognized and a situation was created which has led do- 
mestically to civil war, in foreign policy to the enslaving 
Treaty of Versailles and beyond that to grave jeopardy to 
the world revolution.?5 


As suggested above, the nationalist posture of the 
Hamburg radicals was matched by displeasure with 
the temporizing tactics of the dominant faction within 
the KPD. They called for a more activist orientation 
which would result in a revolutionary initiative. As 
already mentioned, during 1920 such a program briefly 
attracted Franz Pfemfert into an ideological under- 
standing with Wolffhemm and Laufenberg. When the 
KPD rejected the appeals of the Hamburg radicals, 
they formed the Kommunist Arbeiter Partei Deutsch- 
lands, under an activist program of revolutionary war 
against the West. But Wolffheim and Laufenberg had 
grossly overestimated the revolutionary ardor of the 
German working class. They were unable to convince 
any significant sector of the proletariat of their anal- 
ysis of the revolutionary situation. With the general 
stagnation of the working-class movement in the early 
1920’s, the organization of the KAPD disintegrated 
and its membership quickly dwindled.”® 


74 Laufenberg and Wolffheim, 1920: pp. 1-20. 
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76 The history of the KAPD is dispersed throughout the early 
chapters of Angress, 1963. Scholars of the period have also 
looked for suggestions of a National Bolshevist ideology within 
the Communist party itself during the Weimar years. Most of 
their attention has been focused on the German representative 
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While the efforts of the Activists and other radicals to 
formulate a viable revolutionary theory often led then 
in idiosyncratic directions, they were nonetheless re- 
sponding to a fundamental moral and cultural dilem- 
ma—the tension between is and ought, between indi- 
vidual subjectivity and social experience that has 
plagued western thought in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Though these theoretical issues had been a 
central concern of the young Marx, they became sub- 
merged in the political and economic expansion of social 
democracy in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Only the failure of the proletarian movement in 
1919 and 1920 brought these philosophical issues back 
into the forefront of concern in Marxist circles. The 
need to reconcile being with objective reality animated 
the philosophical reformulation of Marxism in the 
1920’s, and has been a preoccupation of so-called “cul- 
tural radicalism” since them. What made the activist 
dilemma so acute, and the existential aspect of their 
thought so pronounced, was the effort to mediate be- 
tween theory and practice from an essentially Kantian 
perspective.” By reformulating the historical idealism 
of philosophers who came after Kant, Marxist theorists 
accomplished a more sophisticated resolution of the gap 
between theory and practice. Human history, as the 
self-creation of man, became the primary instrument of 
human liberation. Facing the collapse of the Marxist 
movement in west and central Europe by 1920, Karl 
Korsch and Georg Lukacs attempted an activist re- 
vitalization of political radicalism based on the work of 
Hegel. While Hiller, a few years earlier, had explained 
the commitment to Tat variously as the willful abandon- 
ment of theory, or its practical application in society, 
these men postulated a dialectical synthesis of theory 
and practice out of which a revolutionary movement 
could take shape. In this way Korsch and Lukacs 
raised the activist approach to a higher theoretical level, 
even as they made it more relevant to the mass political 
parties on the left. Yet by suggesting that activity was 
a fundamental expression of reality, and consciousness 
a mode of transcendence, their work was, no less than 
Hiller’s, rooted in existential concerns. 

Karl Korsch employed a Hegelian framework to 
address himself to the practical problems of Marxism 


of the Third International, Karl Radek. Radek, it has been 
pointed out, was much less dogmatically ideological than Rosa 
Luxemburg, much more pragmatic in his approach to gaining 
political advantage. He was not above tapping nationalist 
feeling in Germany to gain an advantage for the Comintern. 
In the Ruhr crisis, when anti-French feeling was at its height, 
Otto-Ernst Schtiddekopf has claimed that Radek made an appeal 
for a proletarian defense of the nation in crisis. On the whole, 
however, whatever concessions the Third International and 
the KPD made to National Bolshevist ideology were inspired 
by tactical advantage rather than ideological conviction. See 
Schtiddekopf, 1960: pp. 60-61. 

77 As was pointed out in chapter II, Gustav Wyneken, 
a Hegelian, was an exception in this respect. 
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as a theory of social action.7® Marxismus und Philo- 
sophie, published in 1923, provided a reinterpretation 
of Marxist theory in the light of the failure of the Ger- 
man socialist movement after World War I. Korsch 
had practical experience with the socialist movement, 
initially as a member of the left wing of the USPD in 
1919, and later in the German Communist party until 
his expulsion in 1926.‘° As a thinker, Korsch was 
attracted to the syndicalist wing of the radical move- 
ment which concentrated on the problem of the eco- 
nomic organization of socialism.*® Although opposed to 
a geistig socialism on these grounds, Korsch’s syndical- 
ist views attracted him to a central concern of activism 
—the organization of an effective revolutionary move- 
ment. Like the Activists, Korsch sought the solution 
to this problem in the unity of theory and practical com- 
mitment. While Hiller and his colleagues saw this 
synthesis accomplished through an aristocracy of Geist, 
Korsch turned to Marxism and the historical role of 
the proletariat to explain the mechanism of social 
change. 

In Marxismus und Philosophie Korsch endeavored 
to demonstrate both the idealistic origins of Marxist 
theory and the ultimate transcendence of its philo- 
sophical roots in the realm of revolutionary practice. 
Against a purely idealist or materialistic interpretation 
of Marxism, Korsch suggested that Hegel’s historical 
idealism and the working-class movement were two 
interdependent sides of the same historical totality. 
From this point of view the proletarian movement was 
not simply in revolt against German idealism and its 
bourgeois advocates. Rather, Korsch argued that any 
philosophical system existing in isolation from his- 
torical reality was in itself a bourgeois enterprise. The 
ultimate goal of the working-class movement: was to 
transcend the need for philosophy through a genuine 
synthesis of theory and practice—an end represented by 
the classless society.®! 


78 In this approach Korsch acknowledged the influence of a 
minor socialist writer of the period, Robert Willbrandt. Will- 
brandt was an independent socialist and a professor of eco- 
nomics who served on the Reichstag’s socialization commission 
in the days of postwar reconstruction. Like Hiller in his most 
“existentialist” period, Willbrandt proposed a definition of 
socialism that placed almost total emphasis on practical action. 
In the introduction to the 1921 edition of his book Sozialısmus, 
Willbrandt argued that “My goal is not to be a literary historian 
of utopian theories, but rather it is practical socialism whose 
development and growth will be shown. Socialism as action, 
that could well be the title of what was formally published as 
my Sozialismus.” At the same time, however, he vehemently 
denied that such an activist socialism was dependent on an 
elitist conception of leadership or a grounding in idealist 
philosophy. In stark contrast to the Activists, he limited the 
valid range of socialist concern to economic organization. In 
syndicalist fashion he described the goal of socialism as 
Gemeinwirtschaft, a total reorganization of economic life in 
the interest of the masses. See Willbrandt, 1921: pp. III-VIII. 

79 Korsch, 1966: p. 178 (appendix, Erich Gerlach). 
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Korsch insisted that the dialectical method, on which 
the unity of theory and practice depended, was main- 
tained through all the writings of Marx and Engels, 
but had been abandoned by the “epigone” who followed 
them.® In contemporary social thought he saw this 
original dialectical unity polarized around two alien 
concepts, a philosophical idealism which perceived the 
historical process only in ideal form, and a scientific 
materialism which transformed the historical theory of 
Marx and Engels into a set of rigid positivistic assump- 
tions modeled on hypotheses of natural science. As a 
representative of this later error, he singled out the 
Marxist theorist Karl Kautsky. The result of 
Kautsky’s deviation, he argued, was to deny the revolu- 
tionary possibilities of Marxist theory as maintained 
in both consciousness and history and to insist on Marx- 
ism as a scientific theory of social development without 
any genuine roots in an historical revolutionary move- 
ment. To Korsch, this breakdown of theory and prac- 
tice was the result of “bourgeois consciousness.” 8° 
Philosophy, as traditionally defined, had to be super- 
seded by an active commitment to social change. What 
separated Korsch from the Activists was a different 
conception of the proper agent of such a transformation. 

Korsch’s theoretical ties to activism were dramatized 
by his contributions to activist journals in the 1920’s. 
Though a radical socialist, he expressed his views on the 
prospects for socialism in a series of articles in Eugen 
Diederichs’s Die Tat.°* Indeed, his willingness to ap- 
pear in a journal of the “right” only underscored the 
extent to which the concern for action cut across tra- 
ditional ideological barriers. Writing in 1920, Korsch 
described a practical, activist socialism which avoided 
both the abstractness of idealism and the rigidity of ma- 
terialism, and appealed for a commitment to work for 
socialism as a practical system of economic organiza- 
tion.®® In the last decade, Korsch argued, the German 
socialist movement had completely lost its revolutionary 
character. Only through the revolutionary activity of 
the individual intellectual, and the proletariat as a class, 
would it be possible to make the transformation from 
one economic system to another. This theme of the 
unity of theory and practice was reemphasized in an 
article, “The Young Marx as Activist Philosoph,” 
published in the last of Hiller’s Ziel-Jahrbücher in 1924. 
Here Korsch repeated his familiar theme of the stagna- 
tion in contemporary socialism by virtue of its neglect 
of the revolutionary potentiality in idealist philosophy. 
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He emphasized both the idealism and the activism that 
were especially characteristic of the writings of the 
young Marx. At the same time, Korsch was careful 
to point out that Marx’s thought represented something 
more than either an elaboration of the idealist tradition 
or an adventure in political existentialism. Marxism, 
understood dialectically, provided a synthesis of theo- 
retical speculation and political activity that had been 
generally ignored by its interpreters.®" 

While Korsch responded to the activist appeal for 
revolutionary consciousness, he understood the goals of 
that consciousness primarily in economic terms. From 
a similar analytical model, Georg Lukacs also worked 
in a cultural dimension that was analogous to the 
activist appeal for neuer Geist.®® Lukacs’s experience 
of the failure of the revolutionary movement was similar 
to that of Korsch. Though a Hungarian, he had been 
educated in Germany and was close to German cultural 
and political affairs. By 1918 he had become an ardent 
Marxist and served as minister of culture in Bela 
Kun’s short-lived Hungarian communist government 
after World War I. A series of essays which appeared 
in 1923 under the title Geschichte und Klassenbewus- 
stein (History and Class Consciousness) displayed a 
conception similar to that of Korsch on the theoretical 
and practical deficiences of contemporary Marxist so- 
cialism. Like Korsch, Lukacs accused the Marxist 
“epigone” of having abandoned the dialectical character 
of Marx’s writing for a stiffling scientism.*® Against 
the alternating idealism and materialism which he de- 
scribed as bourgeois residues in the thinking of the 
German Social Democratic party, he argued for a 
methodological holism which was the key to an historical 
awareness of the dynamics of social change. Only 
through a totalistic conception of social structure, he 
insisted, could the necessary connection be formulated 
between revolutionary theory and revolutionary prac- 
tice,” 

Like Korsch, Lukacs sought out this conception of 
revolutionary consciousness in the early Marx. He 
cited Marx’s notion of the special role of the proletariat 
in history, a class whose mature revolutionary con- 
sciousness represented both the subject and object of 
historical change and thus the reconciliation of the con- 
tradictions which had plagued Western society.°' Thus 
the very essence of socialism was the conscious control 
of the human environment, of which only the proletariat 
was capable.? The movement toward the unity of 
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thought and existence in the conscious action of the rev- 
olutionary class represented a microcosm of the his- 
torical process. Yet the perfection of this class con- 
sciousness led ultimately to its destruction. 


The proletariat only perfects itself by annihilating and tran- 
scending itself, by creating the classless society through the 
successful conclusion of its own class struggle. The 
struggle for this society, in which the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is merely a phase, is not just a battle waged 
against an external enemy, the bourgeoisie. It is equally 
the struggle of the proletariat against itself: against the 
devastating and degrading effects of the capitalist sys- 
tem upon its class consciousness.?? 


In emphasizing both the creative and destructive aspects 
of action, Lukacs exposed the existential roots of his 
thought. In a fashion analogous to the nationalism of 
the radical right, he employed the proletariat as an 
instrument to deliver man from a futile subjectivism. 

This existential tendency was also evident in Lukacs’s 
conception of a new human consciousness to be born 
out of the proletarian revolution. Naturally economic 
change was fundamental to such a process. At the same 
time, however, Lukacs stressed the role of conscious- 
ness both as a tool and as a goal of such a transforma- 
tion. In an article entitled “Alte Kultur und neue 
Kultur” in the journal Kommunismus in 1920, Lukacs 
denigrated bourgeois culture as tied to the commodity 
mentality of the market.°* The role of socialist neue 
Kultur was to replace economic motivation with human 
motivation. Lukacs stressed socialism’s ability to liber- 
ate men from economic bondage to self-actualization. 


The sociological precondition of culture is man as his own 
end. This precondition which in societies before capital- 
ism was given to the ruling class, which capitalism has ex- 
tracted from everyone, will be created for everyone in the 
last phase of the proletarian revolution. This transforma- 
tion, which is what the radical reforming of the entire 
social structure means, is naturally connected to all ex- 
ternal phenomena whose culturally destructive effects we 
have already mentioned in the analysis of capitalism.% 


Lukacs saw the origins of this concept of Selbstzweck 
(self-actualization) in the classical German idealism of 
the nineteenth century. He argued that German 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel had elaborated a new 
conception of man anchored in consciousness, and thus 
the potentiality of a new cultural life. Yet this achieve- 
ment had been largely vitiated by the repressive and 
alienating class structure on which it had been based. 
Neue Kultur, the vision of individual self-development 
for every member of society, was possible only through 
the dialectical denial of this exploitative situation. 
Yet Lukacs’s description of this dialectical tran- 
scendence as the Menschseins des Menschens (human 
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being of man) smacked strongly of the subjectivist con- 
cerns of his philosophical predecessors. As George 
Lichtheim has observed, it was a conception difficult to 
distinguish from the existential notion of “being-in-the- 
world.” 97 

Lukacs’s emphasis on the cultural revival of the indi- 
vidual through socialism and his admiration for the 
idealist tradition were strongly reminiscent of the activ- 
ist conception of neuer Geist. In fact, they were 
forged from many of the same intellectual influences and 
emerged from the same apocalyptic conditions of war 
and revolution. As a student in Germany early in the 
century Lukacs participated vigorously in many aspects 
of the subjectivist revival of this period. He was a 
member of the mystical and esoteric circle around 
Stefan George, the foremost advocate of the Bund in 
Germany, and the individualism and aestheticism which 
he absorbed from this group was reflected in Lukäcs’s 
major work of this period, The Theory of the Novel.®® 
Like Hiller, he studied under the sociologist George 
Simmel, whose methods reinforced Lukäcs’s philosophi- 
cal attraction to the mystical and irrational,” also mani- 
fested in his interest in the religious irrationalism of 
Kierkegaard and the political irrationalism of Sorel.!% 
The result of these influences and experiences, as de- 
scribed by Lukacs in an article entitled “My Way to 
Marx,” was a subjective idealism with strong overtones 
of mysticism and irrationalism.'" Like the Activists 
themselves, Lukacs approached the crisis in European 
society from the standpoint of a pre-Marxist aesthetic 
humanism. Only with the growing prominence of social- 
ism during the war years did he fall systematically 
under the influence of Marx, and thereby of Hegel. 
When he discussed the alienated consciousness of the 
worker and the intellectual in bourgeois society, he had 
very much in mind the fatalistic vision of alienated sub- 
jectivity of his pre-Marxist period—a perception which 
he shared with the Activists. 

The desire to revitalize Marxism with existential 
content, for Lukacs especially, was profoundly influ- 
enced by the entire cult of Lebensphilosophie in the de- 
cade prior to 1918. In such an apocalytic atmosphere, 
the movement from subjectivism to a Hegelianized 
Marxism seemed logical enough. Yet it is equally im- 
portant to perceive within its Hegelian origins the 
existential core of Marxist philosophy. As Nicholas 
Lobkowicz has pointed out, the development of a 
genuinely revolutionary theory of human emancipation 
depended on Marx’s identification of philosophical ideals 
with the historical needs of the proletariat. It was in 
praxis, rather than philosophical speculation, that a 
Hegelian transcendence was accomplished. Yet this 
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“existential” notion of transcendence emerged out of a 
philosophical dilemma rather than the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the working class. Marx’s elabora- 
tion of economic laws, and his focus on the proletariat 
itself, were the response to a personal and moral di- 
lemma, the reconciliation of is and ought.” As Lob- 
kowicz notes, the reduction of Hegelian idealism among 
leftist Hegelians followed paths other than Marx’s, 
including Max Stirner’s total and rather nihilistic 
egoism. Furthermore, Lobkowicz argues that in attack- 
ing Stirner Marx recognized a profanation of Hegel 
even more radical and consistent than his own.!°® The 
subjective core of revolutionary concern was much more 
apparent in the 1840’s than after the development of the 
social democratic movement. 

A preoccupation with the subjectivist roots of revolu- 
tionary theory has become a common theme among 
Marxist and Marxist-influenced social critics in this 
century. Sorel’s activist socialism, his chiliastic moral- 
ism, and his reduction of Marxism to myth, which we 
have already discussed, was a classic if rather chaotic 
example of these trends. Even more striking has been 
the tendency of major theorists to develop from a sub- 
jective existentialism to a highly dialectical Marxism. 
The thought of Lukacs and Sartre has been marked by 
this transition, or transformation. Herbert Marcuse, the 
intellectual most clearly identified with the doctrines of 
the “new left,’ began his career as a student and a 
follower of Heidegger. Furthermore, both the Marxist 
and non-Marxist left have endeavored to reassert the 
subjective roots of social theory. The revival of a more 
Hegelian, more dialectical Marxism has demonstrated 
both a concern with revolutionary activism and a con- 
sciousness of the moral dimension of social thought. 
Furthermore, the renewed interest in psychology and 
_ psychoanalytic theory among radical thinkers reflects 
this desire to existentialize Marxism in a variety of 
ways.'% 

The tendency toward a more personal and existential 
radicalism has been equally marked among the left- 
wing political movements of the post-World War II 
period. In fact, the emergence of a messianic radical 
movement among the students of the advanced indus- 
trial nations was one of the most publicized develop- 
ments of the 1960’s. Both the heterogeneity of the 
so-called “new left” and the difficulty of shifting from 
one historical context to another make any generaliza- 
tion hazardous. Yet there seems, at least, to be a core 
of common concerns which unites the Activists with 
more contemporary political radicals. The develop- 
ment of both Marxism and cultural radicalism in the 
twentieth century has revolved around a human dilemma 
which the Activists attempted to expound and resolve 
through political action more than fifty years ago. 


102 Lobkowicz, 1967: pp. 374-376. 
103 /bid., pp. 394-395. 
104 See discussion of Herbert Marcuse in Robinson, 1969. 
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Since then their feelings of alienation from industrial 
society have only been heightened, in the minds of con- 
temporary radical intellectuals, by the continuing pro- 
liferation of bureaucratic and technological establish- 
ments. This “existential” dilemma has led both groups 
away from conventional working-class politics toward 
cultural concerns rooted in human awareness, and to an 
emphasis on revolutionary practice grounded in the 
idea of personal fulfillment. In this respect, the ro- 
mantic radicalism of Kurt Hiller and the Activists was 
an illuminating episode in the transformation of left- 
wing politics during the past half-century. 


POSTSCRIPT AND CONCLUSION 


What remained of the activist movement in 1933 dis- 
persed throughout Europe with the rest of the intellec- 
tual left after the Nazis assumed power. Journals that 
had been associated with activism during the Weimar 
period, such as the Weltbiihne and the ISK Mitteilungs- 
blatt, cropped up again in European capitals which 
were centers of refugee activity. Yet under the con- 
ditions of political exile, their concerns became in- 
creasingly remote from the principles which had ani- 
mated the Activists years earlier.” As we have already 
seen, Hiller himself fled to Prague after a nine-months’ 
imprisonment in a German concentration camp. He 
spent the war years and the first postwar decade in 
London, where he was involved with other exiled intel- 
lectuals in active opposition to the Nazi regime.? In 
1955 he returned to Germany and settled in Hamburg, 
where he died in October, 1972, at the age of 87. Dur- 
ing this period, Hiller remained active as an author, 
publishing two volumes of reminiscences on the political 
and cultural life of Weimar Germany and two volumes 
of an autobiography which appeared in 1969 and post- 
humously in 1973.3 In addition, he continued his work 
as a political commentator and theorist.* 

Hiller’s writing since World War II is interesting 
chiefly for what it reveals of the depth of his convictions 
and the rigidity of his outlook in the period before 1933. 
Despite the cataclysmic events of the 1930’s and 1940’s, 
Hiller clung tenaciously to the concept of Logokratie 
which he expounded in the immediate aftermath of 
World War I, and wrote with a profound and tragic 
sense of his own intellectual isolation.” Yet the events 


1 Die neue Weltbühne was established in Prague in the mid- 
1930’s, but Kurt Hiller has complained that it was simply an 
organ of the Third International. See Hiller, 1969: p. 305. The 
ISK Mitteilungsblatt continued to be published in London in the 
1930’s under the title Socialist Vanguard. By 1940, however, 
the magazine and the movement, then called Militant Socialist 
International, had dropped both Nelson’s elitist ideas and his 
revolutionary stance and moved close to the British Labor party. 
See Mosse, 1970: p. 193. 

2 These events are treated in detail in Hiller, 1969. 

3 See Hiller, 1950; 1951; 1969; and 1973. 

4 See Hiller, 1945; 1947; and 1966. 

5 Hiller, 1947: p. 60. 
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of the Nazi era served only to reinforce his political 
point of view. Writing shortly after Hitler’s final 
defeat, he cited the ability of the Nazis to take advan- 
tage of Weimar Germany’s political structure as further 
evidence of the ultimate weakness of a democratic sys- 
tem.°® 

In assessing the post-World War II situation, Hiller 
revived his attacks on both the shallowness of liberalism 
and the sterility of the German socialist movement,’ 
proposing as an alternative his familiar synthesis of 
aristocracy and socialism, recoined as Neusozialismus.® 
This synthesis, he argued, represented the union of two 
basic cultural traditions: one of brotherly love which 
he traced from Jesus to Marx: another of intellectual 
leadership which he developed from Plato to Nietzsche.? 
Once again, he promised that Neusozialismus would 
transcend the divisive distinction between political 
right and left. In atone charged with the utopian expec- 
tations of neuer Geist, he insisted that Neusozialismus 
was based on a view of man which cut through rigid 
economic or racial classifications and which embodied 
the values of reason and humanity.’° With small modi- 
fication in his activist vocabulary, Hiller maintained 
the view that Giest and geistig leadership could trans- 
form the nature of political life. 

Thus Hiller’s idealism, which both inspired and crip- 
pled the activist cause, was sufficiently strong to survive 
the shattering experiences of Nazi tyranny and world 
war. Indeed, the ardor and universality of his faith in 
Geist—his capacity to embrace apparent contradictions 
—was appreciated fifty years ago by Hiller’s associates 
on the intellectual left. Writing in the Weltbühne in 
the darkening days of the late 1920’s, the Austrian 
Activist Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi commented that 
Hiller would “most prefer to embrace all great ideals 
at once: communism, pacifism, . . . and perhaps, as an 
idea, fascism.” 71. In the same article, Coudenhove- 
Kalergi pinpointed the tension between this idealism 
‚and Hiller’s desire for political involvement. Addressing 
Hiller directly, he declared: 


I often think of you and your tragedy, of your unsatisfied 
idealism and activism, of your dream of a more reasonable 
world order and a higher humanity, of your urgent need 
for political effect and your loathing for all parties and 
their advocates. I think of your frustrating torment, to see 
all around the fate of the world in the hands of men with 
whom it would not be possible for you to have a spiritual 
conversation—while you yourself hunger and thirst for po- 
litical action. 


It is difficult to work on two levels at the same time, on the 
political and the spiritual: here to express one’s convictions 


6 Hiller, 1966: p. 60 (“Demokratie?”). 

7 Hiller, 1947: pp. 30-31, and 1945: pp. 26-27. 

8 Hiller, 1966: pp. 294-298 (“Was ist Neusozialismus?”). 

9 Hiller, 1947: pp. 51-52. 

10 Hiller, 1966: p. 299 (“Was ist Neusozialismus?”). 

11 Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, “Offene Antwort an Kurt 
Hiller,” Weltbühne, August 13, 1929: p. 232. 
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uncompromisingly, there to make compromises with daily 
politics; to read the newspapers with one eye, and with the 
other to stare into the distance.!? 


The terms on which Hiller sought to bridge the gap 
between Geist and political power brought activism to 
an impasse. In an era of mass politics, Hiller was 
avowedly antidemocratic. Against the major parties 
on the left, he maintained that reason itself, embodied 
in a socially and spiritually motivated intellectual elite, 
could provide the basis for effective political action. 
The chiliastic goals of activist expressionism and his 
own self-righteousness and contentiousness lent the 
movement a characteristically messianic tone. Hiller 
allowed the psychological and cultural predispositions 
which marked his work to enter the logokratische sys- 
tem in unmediated form. While he rejected aestheti- 
cism and elitism as ultimate values, the biases inherent 
in activist expressionism were candidly stated, and in- 
stitutionalized in the activist political program. The 
result was a moral and cultural absolutism that had 
very little connection with political reality. 

Though activism was certainly a marginal phenome- 
non of the German left, it cannot be dismissed as a de- 
viant or idiosyncratic one. Rather, it has been the 
contention of this study that activism merely exagger- 
ated tendencies and assumptions that were present in 
more muted form among a broad spectrum of independ- 
ent left-wing intellectuals in Germany between 1914 
and 1933. Of course it is all but impossible to general- 
ize about the intellectual in politics. The term “in- 
tellectual” embraces too many different activities and 
outlooks to be reduced to a single political style. But 
if there is a characteristic shortcoming of the intellec- 
tual’s effort to be politically effective—a highly inflated 
awareness of one’s potential role as an arbiter of polit- 
ical and cultural values for all of society—then it was 
personified by Kurt Hiller and the Activists, and shared 
to a lesser extent by the independent intellectual left 
as a whole in the Weimar period. Furthermore, as 
practitioners of a cultural politics the Activists pre- 
figured a trend that has since then become widespread 
on the radical left. They anticipated the highly indi- 
vidualistic and existential orientation that has, to a large 
measure, characterized the intellectual’s participation in 
left-wing politics during the past fifty years. 

Despite their desire to be politically effective, the 
Activists represented a continuation of the tradition 
Fritz Stern has described as that of the “unpolitical 
German.” 13 To translate such a criticism into an 
historical assessment of the role of the Activists and the 


independent left in the failure of democracy in Weimar 


Germany is difficult, however, since it seems unlikely 
that these men ever possessed, even potentially, the pop- 
ular following or the moral authority to swim success- 


12 Ibid., p. 233. 
13 Stern, 1960: pp. 104-134. 
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fully against the powerful historical tide that engulfed 
the republic. Their marginality must be viewed, in 
part, as a condemnation of their understanding of poli- 
tics; but also as a condemnation of a society divided 
between a virulent and racist nationalism and a narrow 
cultivation of self-interest. Within the context of 
Wilhelmian and Weimar Germany, the Activists repre- 
sented a humanistic concern for the individual and the 
social order that was both rare and compelling. Their 
idealism, unfortunately, led them too quickly into op- 
position to the republic. By the same token, their elit- 
ism encouraged them to misunderstand or to dismiss 
the machinery through which Weimar democracy might 
have functioned effectively. 

A phrase that helps to fix the Activists’ place in 
German politics and culture has recently been suggested 
by George Mosse in a volume of essays which deals, 
among other subjects, with the radical intellectuals of 
the Weimar period. In observing a diverse group of 
cultural movements on both left and right, Mosse has 
argued that they were united by the search for a “third 
force,” an “attempt to solve the problem of the modern 
age by creating a force that could eliminate the unpalat- 
ably capitalist and materialist present.” ** Mosse has 
identified the radicalism of the intellectual elite as a 
spiritual protest against the materialism which it asso- 
ciated with both bourgeois society and the mechanistic 
Marxism of the working-class movement. 

The concept of the “third force” is not itself new, 
but rather comes out of the rich literature on the intel- 
lectuals of the radical right. Völkisch ideologues such 
as Arthur Moeller van den Bruck envisaged a spiritual 
revival which would bind the alienated intellectual 
firmly within the national community.’” Without re- 
nouncing the present, Moeller’s writing betrayed a 
nostalgic response to the rapacious process of indus- 
trialization in Germany. He aped the vocabulary of 
revolutionary socialism, but skirted the serious “ma- 
terial” or economic issues raised by class conflict. 
Against the legal power of the state he posed the 
spiritual authority of the Volk or Bund. He contrasted 
the contractual ties of bureaucratic society unfavorably 


14 Mosse, 1970: p. 3. 

15 Mosse points out that Arthur Moeller van den Bruck 
initially entitled his famous book, The Third Reich, Die Dritte 
Kraft (The Third Force). See Mosse, 1970: p. 119. 
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with the religious and racial bonds of the community or 
Gemeinschaft. 

Quite rightly, Mosse has suggested that the search for 
a “third force” was also a preoccupation of the intel- 
lectual left and the Activists. Beyond the political dis- 
agreements of the leftist and völkısch intellectuals there 
existed a rich vein of shared assumptions and tempera- 
mental affinities. The left, too, was obsessed with the 
absence of “meaning” in the modern world, and, like 
the right, approached the issue in a self-consciously 
existential manner. While an unmistakable undercur- 
rent of mysticism and vitalism colored their thought, 
the Activists, by contrast, set out to find an essentially 
rational solution to social problems in a revitalized 
idealism. Leonard Nelson, for instance, tried to en- 
liven the formalism of Kant’s categorical imperative 
with a vitalism which would yield rational prograins of 
social action. The Activists objected to materialism, 
not on völkisch or irrationalist grounds, but rather on 
moral and aesthetic ones. Thus they rejected the 
mechanistic materialism of both the Social Democrats 
and the Communists, and tried to forge a humanistic 
socialism which vacillated schizophrenically between a 
concern with the integrity of the individual and the crea- 
tion of a spiritual community. Like the right, the 
Activists regarded the Geist of German idealism as a 
“third force” which could reconcile ideological, eco- 
nomic, and social differences. Furthermore, they 
shared with the right the conviction that an an intellec- 
tual elite had to mediate between that Geist and the 
culturally backward elements of society. As socially 
committed intellectuals, they sought to tap the creative 
powers of reason and will that were to be found within 
a geistig elite. Yet ina period of rapid social disintegra- 
tion, one which encouraged the most regressive feelings 
of anger and frustration among a broad range of Ger- 
mans, the Activists’ notion of Geist was too abstract 
and too rationalized to have far-reaching appeal. In- 
stead, as Jews and as representatives of alien Western 
ideas, they fell victim to the corrosive anti-Semitic 
propaganda of their ideological adversaries. In this 
respect the tragedy of the Activists, and that of the 
independent left as a whole, was that its own humane 
version of the “third force” could hardly compete with 
the völkısch and fascist right for the support of the 
German people. 
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